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INTRODUCTION 

PRESIDENT BARNARD was in office from 1864 to 1889 as tenth 
President of Columbia College in the City of New York. His 
annual reports, from which the selections now printed are made, 
marked an epoch in the history of higher education in the United 
States. President Barnard set a new example in making his annual 
reports to the Trustees on the state of the College the vehicle for 
scholarly and wise interpretations of many different college prob- 
lems and happenings. Time and again in these reports President 
Barnard struck a new note of insight and of progress, and as the 
years passed his spirit became younger rather than older. 

His was a very extraordinary career and his life is well worth 
careful study and reflection today.* Born in 1809 in the little vil- 
lage of Sheffield in southwestern Massachusetts, whose only link 
with the larger world was the daily mail wagon which passed 
through it in going from Albany on the west to Hartford on the 
cast, he passed his active life at Hartford, at New Haven, in New 
York, in Alabama, in Mississippi, and in Washington, returning 
to New York in 1865 to serve as President of Columbia College 
for a quarter century, until his death in 1 889. His ancestry was of 
the best that New England had to offer, and his formal education 
at Saratoga, at Stockbridge Academy, and at Yale College, where 
he was graduated with the Class of 1828, was as good as the times 
afforded. His mind was much too eager to be confined within the 
limits of an old-fashioned curriculum, and he was quickly study- 
ing modern European languages, church history, and common 
law. For a short time he was a tutor in Yale College and for a like 
short time an instructor in the New York Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb, his own deafness, which was 
hereditary in origin, having already begun. From 1838 to 1854, 
he was the most active force in the life of the University of Ala- 

* John Fulton, Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1896. 485 pp. 
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bama, first as professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, 
and afterwards as professor of chemistry and natural history. 
He then passed to a professorship in the newly established Uni- 
versity of Mississippi and quickly became president of that insti- 
tution, which post he held until the oncoming of the Civil War 
compelled his resignation. A few troubled years were then passed 
by Dr. Barnard in the office of the United States Coast Survey at 
Washington, D. C, and there he remained until chosen to succeed 
Charles King as President of Columbia College in 1864. 

When he came to this distinguished post, Dr. Barnard was 
fifty-five years of age and had established an enviable nation-wide 
reputation for intellectual power and progressive thinking. Ordi- 
narily, it is not wise to attempt to transplant, at that time of life, a 
human being, however able or however accomplished, from one 
environment and form of activity to another wholly different; but 
President Barnard was certainly an exception to this rule. He 
threw himself into the tasks of his new office with greatest vigor, 
and not only Columbia College but the whole city of New York 
immediately began to feel the force and vitality of his personality 
and his temperament. Among the new visions which President 
Barnard had during his quarter century of service as administra- 
tive head of Columbia College were: the elective system of under- 
graduate study and the enriching of the undergraduate curricu- 
lum; the reform of the examination system; the emphasis which 
should be placed upon the study of modern European languages; 
the building of a university organization after the fashion of those 
of continental Europe upon the foundation of the undergraduate 
college; the provision of opportunities for the higher education of 
women, equal in all respects to those provided for men, this to be 
accomplished either through co-instruction of young men and 
young women in the same institution or by the establishment of 
separate colleges for women; the study of education as a science 
and the development of a plan for the professional training of 
teachers which should take its place side by side with plans al- 
ready existing for the professional training of lawyers and physi- 
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cians; and finally, the larger service of college and university to the 
general public which has since found expression in University 
Extension, in Home Study, and in various other forms of carry- 
ing the fruits of contemporary scholarship to great companies of 
eager men and women who are no longer formal students at any 
institution. 

President Barnard's enthusiasm for his ideas and his ideals and 
his persistence in their advocacy, won him constant admiration 
and high regard even from many who were in opposition to much 
that he was trying to do. Time and again in these annual reports 
and in public addresses he challenged the existing educational 
order in ways and in words which aroused great enthusiasm. 

It so happens that not a few of the topics which President 
Barnard so clearly and so wisely discussed a half century and more 
ago are still uppermost in the attention of the colleges of the land. 
His contributions to their understanding and his interpretations 
of them are as fresh and as powerful today as they were when 
written. No one who wishes fully to grasp the character of the 
major problems of the modern college will fail to read and to re- 
flect upon President Barnard's discussions. These gain new power 
and persuasiveness when one sees all the fruit that his labors have 
borne in the later history of the Columbia College which he knew 
in a generation that is past. 

NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

IN TIIK CITY OK NEW YORK 

October 3, 1936 
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PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 

MAY 20, 1878 

THE examinations for admission to college for the ensuing 
year commence on Wednesday, the fifth of June. These 
examinations, which, fifteen years ago, were completed within 
less than two days, have been gradually growing more and more 
laborious, until for some years past they have occupied an entire 
week, so that it has recently been found impossible to announce 
the results complete until after Commencement. The resolutions 
of the Trustees in regard to examinations of candidates for free 
tuition will have the effect to render the examinations still more 
protracted. Hitherto the object of the examination has been to 
ascertain whether the proficiency of the applicant is sufficient to 
justify his admission, without attempting to attach to his several 
performances a numerical value. The same will continue to be 
the case hereafter with the ordinary applicant. But since the privi- 
lege of free tuition is hereafter to be granted only to such as mani- 
fest a certain superiority of attainment, it will be necessary for the 
examiners to weigh the merit of the papers presented by these 
much more carefully than heretofore. 

The question therefore comes up anew, whether some plan 
cannot be contrived for diminishing the oppressiveness of this 
annually recurring burden, while still securing as effectually as 
at present a satisfactory test of the proficiency of the ordinary 
applicants for admission. The question has been already raised 
heretofore, and it was to some extent discussed in the annual re- 
port of the undersigned for the year 1875. The suggestion was 
then made, and by many members of the Board was favorably 
regarded, that, instead of a single set examination occupying but 
a few hours or a few days, there should be substituted a proba- 
tionary trial of one or two months, at the close of which only 
such students should be retained on the roll and allowed to ma- 
triculate as exhibit a proficiency in all branches, expressed by a 
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certain previously fixed numerical grade; it being at the same time 
understood that none shall be admitted to such probation who do 
not bring a certificate from their instructors that they have faith- 
fully pursued all the studies and read all the books prescribed 
by the College as qualifications for the collegiate course, and that 
they are, in the opinion of such instructors, well prepared to 
enter upon that course. 

Several very weighty considerations favor the adoption of 
this plan, and some objections have been urged against it. In the 
mind of the undersigned the arguments in favor greatly pre- 
ponderate, and the objections appear to be without any very 
substantial foundation. 

It may be premised in the first place that the feasibility of 
substituting a probationary trial for an initiatory examination 
results from the fact that the preparatory studies and the col- 
legiate studies are parts of one and the same continuous course, 
the division between the colleges and the preparatory schools 
being one of convenience only, subject to change with the de- 
velopment of educational systems, and one which has actually 
undergone very material changes within the present century. 
In the early history of universities it did not exist at all, those 
institutions having undertaken to give instruction in even the 
most elementary branches of knowledge. The question whether 
a learner in a preparatory school is fit to enter upon the studies 
of the college course is therefore precisely analogous to the 
question whether he is fit to be advanced from one grade to an- 
other within the school itself; or whether, after his admission to 
college, he is fit, at the close of each academic year, to be pro- 
moted to the class above. Should he be so promoted without 
being fit, his deficiency necessarily betrays itself at once. This 
consideration sufficiently distinguishes the case in hand from that 
in which evidences of general culture are exacted from candi- 
dates for admission to professional schools, such as the Schools of 
Law and Medicine. In these cases, test examinations are indis- 
pensable, since, however important the possession of this pre- 
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liminary culture may be to the ultimate success of the profes- 
sional student, the studies upon which he proposes to enter are 
in no sense a continuation of those which have previously occu- 
pied him, and they afford no direct test of the fidelity with 
which he has pursued them. 

A probationary trial of a candidate for admission to college 
is therefore in fact nothing more than a protracted examination. 
It has the advantage over an examination of an hour or a day, in 
the respect that it ascertains certainly what the latter in many 
cases quite fails to ascertain; it ascertains, that is to say, the real 
proficiency of the individual under examination, and, along with 
this, something of hardly less importance, his mental characteris- 
tics and his aptness for improvement. 

It is further in favor of the plan under consideration that it 
removes all ground for claiming, on behalf of the unsuccessful, 
that the results do not fairly represent what, under less embar- 
rassing circumstances, they arc capable of doing, or for pleading 
that their errors or their shortcomings are owing to momentary 
forgctfulness or confusion of thought arising from the novelty 
of the situation or the apprehension of failure. It is no unusual 
thing for the friends of the unfortunate, their teachers even, who 
often accompany them and seek, by the encouragement which 
their presence affords, to lighten the severity of the ordeal, to 
insist that these youths arc perfectly familiar with all the matters 
of which the examination makes them seem to be ignorant, and 
to beg that in spite of their unsatisfactory performances they 
may still be received on the faith of such assurances. And when 
these petitions are found to be unavailing, it happens almost 
as frequently that the same persons ask, on behalf of the un- 
successful applicant, the privilege of a probationary trial of a 
few weeks or a few months, stipulating that in case of his failure 
to maintain a creditable standing he shall be withdrawn without 
a murmur. The fact that such propositions arc made to us suf- 
ficiently shows that, in the common sense of mankind, a pro- 
bationary trial is regarded as furnishing a much more satisfactory 
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test of the fitness of a candidate to enter upon a given course of 
study than any examination of a few hours' duration can pos- 
sibly be. 

In connection with this subject, it is a consideration not 
wholly undeserving of attention that the entrance examination as 
at present conducted is a very severe trial to the applicant for 
admission. This was indeed always the case, even when the ex- 
ercise was commenced and completed within a single day. None 
of us, I presume, have forgotten our own experience in this 
matter. But the case is much more serious at present. The trial 
is of a twofold character. Physically, the task which it imposes, 
and the long-continued confinement which it exacts, arc ex- 
tremely exhausting; but, mentally, the strain on the sensibilities 
which attends an anxious uncertainty extending through many 
days is more painful still; and when this protracted anxiety is 
ended at length, as in many cases it must be, in disappointment, 
the disheartening effect is liable to make itself prejudicially felt 
in all the future career of those who are subject to it. Of course, 
if these evils and this danger arc necessary and unavoidable, all 
that we can do is to deplore their necessity. They arc necessary 
just in so far as the entrance examination is a necessity; they arc 
removable to the extent to which the objects of such an examina- 
tion can be equally accomplished otherwise, and this seems to 
be possible by means of the plan here under consideration. 

Among the objections to this plan which have been suggested, 
or which may be conceived, are the following: 

i. It may be conjectured that, by the abolition of the en- 
trance examination, we shall encourage some individuals to pre- 
sent themselves who would not dare to encounter the formidable 
test which examination imposes, and that the presence of such 
individuals in a class may tend to depress the general standard of 
scholarship. This objection disregards the feature of the plan 
which constitutes its true merit, which is that it is directly de- 
signed and calculated to detect and exclude this very class. Sup- 
posing it to be properly enforced, its effect must be to raise 
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instead of depressing the standard of scholarship; for it is notori- 
ous that the existing system by no means after all excludes every 
imperfectly prepared candidate, and that cases still occur in 
which individuals secure a footing in college whom it becomes 
necessary subsequently to drop. In fact, let it be once clearly 
understood that the system is to be inflexibly enforced, and it 
will have the effect rather to repel than to attract such as are 
so far conscious of their unfitness for a collegiate course that 
they would shrink from a searching examination. 

2. But it may be objected secondly that the system will not 
be inflexibly enforced. It has in fact been said, in the discussions 
which have taken place concerning it among College officers, 
that Faculties will find the obligation to exclude the deficient at 
the close of the period of probation a duty too ungracious to be 
firmly discharged; so that the plan, instead of answering its in- 
tended purpose of sifting the material, will really result in re- 
taining permanently the chaff along with the wheat. To this it 
may be replied that the plan is not in the slightest degree de- 
pendent for its successful execution upon the feelings or the 
sympathies of the members of the Faculty; nor is it liable to be 
in any manner affected by their firmness or their weakness. The 
right of the probationer to matriculate is determined by the 
record he makes; and this record is made up of details the ulti- 
mate rCsSult of which it is impossible for the instructors to fore- 
see in a manner so definite as to bias their judgment or to lead 
them to lean unduly to the side of mercy. When the record is 
made up, the law is self-executing. It definitely draws the line 
between those who are to be received and those who are to be 
excluded. The duty of announcing and enforcing this result 
devolves upon but a single officer, and that is the President; so 
that the danger which is apprehended from the soft-heartedness 
of the other members of the Faculty is imaginary. 

It is true that the Board of the College may be liable to ap- 
peals from the disappointed for relief from the operation of the 
law after it has taken effect. They are no less exposed, under the 
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present system, to similar appeals. But they are not likely to be 
moved by these solicitations, because to make a precedent of 
yielding would be practically to abolish the system and thwart 
the purpose of the Trustees in establishing it. If, nevertheless, 
there should be supposed to be a serious danger of such a re- 
sult, it would be easy to prevent it by a provision restraining 
the Faculty from interfering with the regular operation of 
the law. 

It has been suggested as another objection to the plan pro- 
posed that it would be less acceptable to the teachers of the 
preparatory schools than the test examination at present em- 
ployed. This may be true of some; it is not certainly known to 
be so of all; but if it were universally true, the fact seems to be 
one of very little consequence to the present argument. It is true 
that when a candidate who brings his teacher's certificate that he 
is well prepared is found to be deficient, the fact necessarily re- 
flects some discredit on the teacher, as to his discernment at least, 
if not as to his candor; and it is also true that such a failure, 
occurring after a two months' trial, gives to the fault of the 
teacher greater conspicuousness than it would otherwise have. 
It is intelligible, therefore, that teachers may not be pleased with 
the plan under consideration, and yet that the plan may be a 
desirable one for the very reasons which make it unplcasing to 
them. Its effect must certainly be to render them more cautious 
in granting certificates of proficiency than they arc at present, 
so that the probability is that, in case of the adoption of this 
plan, the number of candidates for admission who present them- 
selves imperfectly prepared will be diminished, instead of being, 
as seems to have been the apprehension of some, increased. If 
this inference is correct, then we are justified in saying that the 
adoption of the plan will affect beneficially the schools, as well 
as the College, by forcing the former to adopt a higher standard 
of attainment, and to employ greater thoroughness in their meth- 
ods, and by securing to the latter a better class of candidates for 
the higher course. 
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The two objections here considered are all, so far as the in- 
formation of the undersigned extends, which have hitherto been 
suggested by others, and no additional ones have occurred to 
himself. Of course, if the plan should be adopted, it would not 
supersede the necessity of holding entrance examinations for all 
who present themselves as candidates for free tuition; but it 
would so reduce the labor of holding the examinations as to make 
it practicable to dispose of them within the week before Com- 
mencement. 

As those who would enter on probation would not be al- 
lowed to matriculate until the close of the probationary period, 
some modification of the existing provisions of the statutes might 
be required in regard to the payment of their fees. Should a pro- 
bation of two months be required, an entrance fee should be ex- 
acted of one-fourth or one-fifth of the regular fee for the year, 
the remainder to be paid at the close of the probationary period. 
Should the term be one month, half this amount would suffice. 
The plan here considered must not be confounded with one 
which it somewhat resembles, already, with some differences of 
detail, in operation in some of the colleges of the country and 
which, particularly as practiced in the University of Michigan, 
has recently been a subject of public discussion and criticism 
according to which an applicant from certain designated pre- 
paratory schools is admitted on certificate without examination. 
In Michigan this privilege is extended only to schools within 
the state, and to such schools as shall have been visited on request 
by a committee of the Faculty of the University, who shall have 
made report " that the school is taught by competent instructors, 
and is furnishing a good preparation for any one or more of the 
regular courses of the University "; and it is moreover confined 
to such graduates of the school as "present to the President, 
within three months after their graduation, the diploma of their 
School Board, certifying that they have sustained their examina- 
tions in the studies prescribed for admission " to the university 
course which they wish to pursue. At the beginning of the pres- 
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ent academic year, students were thus received in the university 
above named from ten different schools. No period of probation 
after admission is required, but the applicant is received at once 
to full matriculation. The objection which has been made to this 
is that it surrenders to the schools the power to decide what shall 
constitute a suitable preparation for the college course, and thus 
tends to sink the college to the uncertain level of the schools. The 
check upon this tendency which is imposed by the provision that 
the privilege shall be granted only upon condition that the school 
shall have submitted itself within the year to visitation by a 
committee of the college Faculty, and shall have been favorably 
reported on, is claimed to afford only an inadequate security. 
But however that may be, it is not the plan here proposed. 

The rule adopted at Dartmouth College is somewhat dif- 
ferent. The system of visitation is not there employed, but 

students from such fitting schools as have a regular and thorough 
course of preparation for college of at least three years, are ad- 
mitted without examination on the certificate of their respective 
Principals that they have completed the course of the Senior 
[school ] year, and have regularly graduated; and that in addition 
to the proper moral qualifications, they have mastered the entire 
requisites for admission or their equivalents as set forth in the 
[college] catalogue. 

The students so admitted are regarded as probationary, for the 
first three months; and " any who during that time are found 
unfit to go on with the class will be dropped." This plan re- 
sembles that which has been considered above, with the excep- 
tions that it prescribes no definite test of what shall constitute 
" fitness to go on with the class," and that it applies only to the 
candidates for admission who come from particular schools. 
With the first and more important of these defects corrected, it 
is an example already in actual practice of what we have been 
discussing as a project. 

Some alternative schemes for diminishing the burden of the 
periodical entrance examinations have been proposed, which arc 
not undeserving of consideration* One of these, which is said 
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to find favor with some of the teachers of New York, is to allow 
applicants to present themselves in successive years for partial 
examination. Thus, in one year they may come up for Latin, in 
the next for Greek, and in the next again for mathematics and 
the English studies. A little consideration will show, however, 
that this would aff ord no relief, if the examinations should con- 
tinue to be confined as at present to one particular period of the 
year. The number of applicants remains the same, as well as the 
work to be done with each it is the distribution of this work 
in time which only is changed. But if the principle is admitted 
that a candidate may fulfill his requisitions by piecemeal, and 
long in advance of his ultimate admission, there is no reason why 
there should not be several entrance examinations distributed at 
intervals through the year, one, for instance, at the close of the 
Christmas holidays, another simultaneously with the intermedi- 
ate examination of the classes in February, another at Easter, 
another at Commencement, and another at the resumption of 
the regular exercises in the fall. This is in accordance with the 
usage of several of the colleges at Oxford, in which entrance 
examinations are held as often as three or four times a 
year, although these examinations are complete and not 
partial.* 

The objections to partial examinations are two. Supposing 
a candidate to have satisfactorily acquitted himself in one sub- 
ject say in Latin at his first appearance, and to come up for 
Greek in the following year, the danger is that he will have 
given himself so exclusively to this latter subject as to have be- 
come rusty in the first; so that while his performance in Greek 

* Between the colleges of Oxford and our own, however, there is this 
difference, that, as the students there are not classified as with us, the amount 
of requisition for entrance is invariable at whatever period of the year the 
candidate presents himself, and the student on admission may commence 
residence in the term immediately following the terms being four annually. 

By an amendment in the last catalogue of Harvard University it appears 
that that institution will hereafter, on request, examine applicants upon this 
plan. The examinations which in the present discussion arc described by the 
term partial are there called preliminary. Two such partial or preliminary 
examinations will not be allowed at Harvard during the same year. 
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may be admirable, he would if reexamined in Latin be sure to 
fail.* 

The other objection is that students who have no serious in- 
tention to enter our College at all may come up for partial exami- 
nation, with a view of testing the probability of their success in 
some other institution, thus imposing upon us a profitless labor. 
That this is not an entirely imaginary possibility is proved by the 
fact that instances have occurred in which individuals have 
passed our entire examination and have passed it successfully, 
and subsequently, after receiving their certificates of admission, 
have proceeded immediately to other colleges and made use of 
those certificates as evidences of their proficiency. Such examples 
of bad faith, it is true, have been rare; but the temptation to their 
occurrence would be increased were the examination not to be 
for immediate admission, and were there nothing to indicate 
publicly the nature of the result. 

A few of our larger colleges which draw their attendance 
from a wide extent of country have adopted a plan which com- 
bines the advantages, to the applicants for admission, of econ- 
omy, and, to the examiners at the college, of partial relief, by 
instituting local entrance examinations at distant points, as at 
Cincinnati or Chicago. As the circumstances of our situation 
prevent us from offering accommodations for residence at the 
College to students from a distance, such a plan is without value 
to us. With very rare exceptions, and at present with hardly a 
single one, our undergraduate students are resident in New Yorl* 
or within a distance from the city so convenient that the ordinary 
public conveyances afford the means of daily transportation to 
and fro. 

The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in England, 
employ a method which would be also practicable for us, which 
consists in holding examinations in the tributary schools them- 
selves, by examiners sent from the university. This practice 

* Harvard University aims to avoid this disadvantage by requesting that 
all the Latin or all the Greek shall not be offered at once. 
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seems to have been an incidental feature, not originally con- 
templated, in a scheme of much larger comprehensiveness, under- 
taken for the purpose of bringing the influence of the universi- 
ties to bear upon the entire system of secondary education 
throughout the kingdom. The nature of this scheme may be 
briefly described as follows: A Board is formed, composed of 
members appointed in equal numbers by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge respectively, entitled " The Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools' Examination Board," whose business it is 
" to hold examinations of schools and parts of schools " in any 
part of England, " on the application of the Head Master or 
Governing Body." Arrangements are made in each case to suit 
the convenience of the particular school which is to be examined, 
ind the expenses attending the examination are borne by the 
school.* 

It is evident that if a school of any pretensions fails to court 
examination, the presumption must be against it; and it is equally 
evident that no school can well afford to submit itself to examina- 
tion, unless the results are likely to be creditable. There is no 
need to insist upon the powerful influence which a system like 
nhis must exert upon the schools of England, in improving their 
iicthods and in elevating the standard of attainment among their 
pupils. 

As a part of this system of school examinations, it has been 
Found practicable to institute, at several of the larger public 
schools, special examinations of individuals for certificates en- 
titling their holders to admission to most of the colleges of either 
anivcrsity. These examinations usually occur in June, in July, 
md at Christmas, 

\ny boy who is under education at the school at which the ex- 
imi nation is held, or who, being under education at another school, 
ipplics through his master to the Board, is admitted as a candidate; 

* The results of these examinations are widely published in the educational 
ournnls which arc the organs of the Board, the names and grades in each de- 
>artment of study of the pupils who distinguish themselves being given in 
full 
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in either case two months' notice has to be given, and a fee of two 
pounds sterling paid. 

The University of Oxford extends this privilege also to boys 
who have left school before the holding of the examination. 

The vicinity of our College to the schools which furnish the 
larger number of our students would make a plan of this descrip- 
tion practicable here; but inasmuch as the terms of the schools 
are adjusted to those of the colleges, and as their pupils are usu- 
ally ready for examination only at the close of the term, the 
school examinations would all occur simultaneously, and could 
not well be managed by a single board. Moreover, at the present 
time, and with our present limited academic staff, a board of 
visiting examiners could not be organized at all, at least to act 
in term time, unless it should be composed of persons not officers 
of the College. The reason of this is that we are now very much 
underofficered. We are holding exercises, nominally recitations, 
in which from forty to seventy students attend at once upon a 
single instructor; so that it is impossible to call on any individual 
to perform in class oftener than about once in three successive 
exercises which is as much as to say, in some instances once a 
week, and in others once a fortnight. This state of things is a 
consequence of the considerable growth of the College within 
the last five years, and of the lack of space afforded by the present 
buildings. The recent action of the Trustees has promised to 
provide for the speedy removal of this cause of embarrassment, 
and when this result shall have been attained, it will become 
possible, by the appointment of additional tutors, to arrange for 
the examination of candidates for admission from such schools 
in the city of New York as may so adjust their course of in- 
struction as to meet the convenience of the College, at the schools 
themselves* But though this mode of proceeding may thus be- 
come feasible, it is doubtful if it would be attended with any 
great advantage to us in the way of relieving the oppressiveness 
of the regular entrance examination, for the reason that the 
applicants for admission to our College come to us singly or by 
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twos and threes from a great variety of quarters, and very few 
schools send us a large number at once. 

Still, however more or less desirable for the purpose here con- 
sidered this system of school visitation may be, it appears to the 
undersigned that there are other and more important reasons 
why it ought to be adopted and made a permanent part of our 
scheme of operations. There is no reason why the colleges of the 
United States should not exercise over the schools of secondary 
grade in our country the same stimulating and elevating influence 
which the British universities are seen to be exercising over the 
corresponding class of schools in England. It is very certain that 
the teachers of New York City would very willingly throw 
open their schools to committees of examination from Columbia 
College. The occasional visits of the officers of our Faculty to 
these schools never fail to elicit from those in charge of them 
expressions of manifest gratification, and of a cordial wish that 
such visits may be repeated. And when, as sometimes happens, 
the visitor assumes for the moment the part of a volunteer ex- 
aminer, the gratification of the teacher extends to the pupils 
also, and they exhibit an evident pride in showing the stranger 
what they are capable of doing. 

So soon as our corps of instructors shall have been reinforced 
by the additions to its members of which the need is at present 
so seriously felt, we may arrange, if we please, a system of 
periodical visitation of all the principal schools of secondary 
education in the city and the adjacent country, for the purpose 
of testing the proficiency of their pupils and the thoroughness 
of their methods; and by giving publicity to the results of these 
examinations, we may awaken in them a spirit of emulation 
which cannot fail to promote sensibly the efficiency of all 

The College, however, will itself derive a much more im- 
portant advantage from this measure by keeping itself more 
constantly and conspicuously before the public as a great educa- 
tional power, than it can do while its operations are confined 
wholly within its own walls. The truth of this remark is evident 
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in the observed effect of similar measures adopted by some others 
of our leading institutions of learning. The University of Michi- 
gan has added materially to her strength by her system of school 
visitation; and the pretension (very just, perhaps) of Harvard 
University to stand at the head of the higher education of the 
American continent has derived its plausibility in no small de- 
gree, in the eyes of the public, from the fact that that institution, 
in imitation of Oxford and Cambridge, has undertaken to hold 
periodical examinations in classical studies in the principal cities 
of the United States, for women. This is probably but the begin- 
ning of a system of measures of similar character on the part of 
that institution, which is hereafter to be gradually developed, 
until the local examinations of Harvard University shall be as 
comprehensive as those of the British universities by which such 
examinations were first instituted. 

It is impossible to overrate the influence of measures like this 
in the impressions they produce upon the public mind as to the 
character and standing of the institution by which they arc 
inaugurated. If they do not constitute in themselves a tacit as- 
sumption of superiority, and of a right to give law to the educa- 
tional methods of the country, their successful prosecution in 
the absence of competition certainly secures from the public a 
general recognition of a legitimate title, on the part of their 
originators, to the possession of such prerogatives, and secures 
to the institution from which they emanate the undisputed 
hegemony among its peers. It is only the few which are suffi- 
ciently strong financially to engage in such undertakings. Those 
which are so fortunate as to possess this ability owe it as well 
to themselves as to the public to let their power be felt. Columbia 
is one of this small number. Nothing is needed but a judicious 
application of the means at her command to enable her to take 
her place in the foremost rank of the agencies which arc here- 
after to give direction to the entire current of educational effort 
in this country.* 

* Report for 1877-78, pp. 16-27, 
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JUNE 6, 1 88 1 

At each recurring examination of applicants for admission to 
college, a wide inequality makes itself apparent in the thorough- 
ness of preparation of different candidates, and evidence is also 
manifest of singular want of uniformity as to the methods of in- 
struction pursued by different teachers. While in some cases it is 
clear that the learner has been trained to habits of critical exact- 
ness, so that his attainment, though it may be inadequate, is sound 
and substantial so far as it goes, in others there is displayed a vague- 
ness of conception and confusion of thought which testify to 
an utter lack of intelligent guidance on the part of the teacher. 
These facts indicate a defect in the American system of higher 
education by which it fails to secure unity of method between 
the more elementary and the more advanced portions of the 
course. 

The evolution of the intellectual faculties is a process which, 
in the absence of the artificial aids afforded by schools, goes on 
spontaneously. The word education, in its usual acceptation, is 
applied only to those methods of controlling, stimulating, and 
directing the manner of this evolution which sound philosophy 
suggests and which the experience of generations has approved, 
But there is no doubt that a mind, abandoned to itself and cut 
off from all the salutary influences which scholastic culture is 
capable of exerting, will develop itself after a fashion under the 
guidance of nature alone; and circumstances may be easily im- 
agined in which such development may result in great strength 
and equal balance of the powers. Minds of such spontaneous 
growth will suffer mainly from deficiency of knowledge; but 
history furnishes examples enough of individuals who, without 
systematic education or artificial culture, have risen from the 
lowest ranks in society to be leaders of men. 

But the process of the natural development of the mental 
powers is a continuous process. It is incapable of being divided 
by definite lines into distinct stages, as elementary, secondary, 
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and superior. It is impossible to say, for instance, that the period 
of infancy extends so far, the period of juvenility so much far- 
ther, and that beyond this is the period of maturing intellect. 
These stages merge insensibly into each other, and the whole 
constitutes together one uninterrupted growth. The process of 
artificial education should conform itself to this. From beginning 
to end, it should form one continuous system, governed every- 
where by the same principles, and subject everywhere, if pos- 
sible, to the same superintending intelligence. 

But this is precisely what, in the actual state of our educa- 
tional system, it is not. It is true that, in the earlier stages of 
education, an effort is made to recognize the principle by means 
of a series of graded schools, subject to a common supervision, 
and conducted according to a common plan; but at the point 
where the preparatory course joins the collegiate, there is an 
abrupt transition and change of regimen, and the learner is often 
obliged to unlearn old habits and adapt himself to new. More- 
over, the schools in which boys pursue the studies which are 
technically called preparatory are many of them private and 
independent, and they are not controlled by the regulations to 
which the schools of secondary education directed by the state 
are made to conform. It follows that, while nearly all the young 
men of our country who enter upon a collegiate course enter 
at the same time upon a new educational regimen, the kind of 
change to which they are thus subject is by no means the same 
to all; and that the difficulties which the instructors in the higher 
course have to encounter and overcome are not the same for each 
individual learner. This fact is embarrassing to teacher and 
learner alike. 

In the early history of university education this difficulty did 
not exist. The mediaeval universities perfectly recognized the 
truth that the training of the human intellect could not with 
propriety be conducted by instrumentalities acting successively 
and inharmoniously, and they accordingly assumed the direction 
of the entire course even in its most elementary parts. It is true 
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that, at that early period, the subjects of human knowledge 
professedly taught were much less various than at present, so 
that, in charging themselves with the task of teaching such 
rudiments of learning as orthography, arithmetic, and the first 
principles of grammar, those institutions did not assume an in- 
tolerable burden. But as the field of knowledge progressively 
expanded, and the number of subjects to be taught began to 
grow unwieldy, separate schools were established, still under 
the same general supervision, to impart to the learner those 
simpler matters of information which form rather the imple- 
ments than the substance of education, and which rather 
serve to prepare the student to engage in those studies which 
really try the mental powers, than to afford such exercise 
themselves. 

Thus preparatory schools were not originally an independent 
growth, but they constituted substantially a department of the 
general system of university instruction, having a separate form 
only for convenience. 

It follows logically that the true remedy for the disadvanta- 
geous state of things in which we find ourselves would be for 
our College to extend anew, as it did formerly, its supervision 
over the preparatory course, as well as over that pursued in the 
College itself. By doing this, we shall put ourselves right his- 
torically as well as logically. We shall also conform our policy 
to that which governs in a large number of American collegiate 
institutions, although most of those which employ it commit the 
capital error of bringing preparatory and collegiate students to- 
gether into a single body upon the same ground, where, in as 
much as, in general, the former class far outnumber the latter, 
the effect is derogatory to the dignity of the institution, giving 
it the aspect of a school of comparatively low grade. Others 
have adopted the more judicious plan of establishing schools 
apart from the college, but under the direction of college officers, 
thus securing the practice of methods identical with those used 
in the college itself, and making possible the transfer of an indi- 
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vidual pupil from school to college with scarcely a consciousness 
on his part of change and without violence to his mental habits. 
This plan was for many years in operation in Columbia College. 
It was discontinued so late as 1864; but the recollections which 
remain of it among the officers of the College who had an op- 
portunity to observe it in its influence upon the preparation of 
candidates for admission and upon scholarship in college are 
such as to make them regret its abandonment. 

Nor was the importance of this School, as having been during 
the nearly forty years of its existence one of the most valuable 
of the instrumentalities of our educational system, less highly 
appreciated by the Trustees. The evidence of this appreciation 
may be found abundantly scattered through the minutes of their 
proceedings. It appears, for example, that, on the second of 
October, 1855, a resolution was adopted providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee charged with the duty of making an 
exhaustive inquiry into the state of the institution, with an ex- 
amination into the history of its administration in all depart- 
ments, the possible defects in its statutes, and the means of in- 
creasing its educational efficiency; and in this resolution the 
Grammar School was specified by name as one of the subjects 
to which the inquiries of the committee should extend. At a 
later date, viz., July 7, 1856, as if to emphasize this instruction, 
another resolution was adopted directing the attention of the 
committee more especially to this part of their business, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Course (if Instruction 
consider the course of instruction proper to be pursued in the 
Grammar School as a part of the system of education to be adopted 
by the institution, and report upon the same with the same particu- 
larity as upon other branches of the subject committed to them, 

This resolution is a distinct enunciation of the conviction of 
the Trustees that the course of instruction commonly called 
preparatory is an integral part of a proper system of liberal edu- 
cation, and that, as such, it ought to be subject to the careful 
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supervision of the same directing authority which controls the 
more advanced part of the course. 

The report of the committee itself, which was presented on 
the sixth day of December, 1858, and ordered to be printed, 
spoke of the Grammar School in the following terms: 

It is believed that the importance of an efficient Grammar 
School, to be under proper regulation and supervision by officers 
of the College, under such a system for its government and support 
as shall always secure the most thorough training for its pupils, can- 
not be overestimated. To attain such training for his son in other 
schools, a parent must incur a large annual expense, beyond the 
means of many who would desire the advantage of a collegiate 
education for their sons. The Grammar School is of very great 
value to meet this want, and as furnishing the most manifest source 
of supply to the College of students adequately prepared at entrance. 
The Rector of the School recommends no measure for its im- 
provement and support; and under these circumstances the com- 
mittee arc of opinion that it is inexpedient for them to do more 
than to submit his communication to the consideration of the 
Trustees. 

That is to say, the Grammar School was in so satisfactory a 
condition that it required nothing to be done to improve its 
efficiency, while its importance as an educational auxiliary to 
the College was so great that, in the view of the committee, it 
could not be overestimated. The statement or communication of 
the rector of the School, referred to in the foregoing extract, 
contains a number of particulars interesting in themselves, and 
interesting in their bearings on the question of the expediency of 
reviving the School. He says, for instance, that at the date of his 
paper, March, 1858, the number of pupils in the Grammar 
School was seventy-five, of whom twenty-six were preparing to 
enter college at the commencement of the next academic year; 
but that probably the number actually so entering will be at least 
thirty. He says that the numbers who have so entered during 
the five preceding years have ranged from fifteen to twenty 
annually. It should be borne in mind that the average number of 
matriculates in the College during these five years hardly ex- 
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ceeded one hundred and forty. He adds that the numbers sent 

in 1857, amounting only to sixteen, would have been greater, 

had not the Trustees seen fit to establish a branch grammar school 
in the upper part of the city [the minutes throw no light upon 
this], the more convenient access to which drew off many who 
would otherwise have been pupils of the parent school. 

The rector seems to think that the School would have exceeded 
two hundred, had a little more active encouragement been shown 
it by the Trustees, and had they manifested a somewhat livelier 
interest in its welfare. He says its claims and even its existence 
have been almost ignored, and that, as a consequence of this 
neglect, a report had gained ground that it was to be discon- 
tinued. It is the prevalence of this report to which he ascribes 
the comparatively small attendance. Nevertheless, as to the use- 
fulness of the School he says that 

the Grammar School has always been a very important adjunct 
to the College, contributing largely to the pecuniary resources of 
the institution by the donations received from the regents of the 
University (as an incorporated academy), and sending annually a 
fair proportion of the entering students. Its pupils have always 
shown a marked acquaintance with the principles of accurate 
scholarship, and have always formed the solid nucleus of a class. 
... I think [he adds! that the discontinuance of this school at the 
present time would be a most suicidal act on the part of the Col- 
lege, and would inflict a heavy blow on sound and accurate prep- 
aration for entrance. 

The city and the vicinity [he continues | are full of mushroom 
establishments, denominated by courtesy classical schools, where 
hardly anything really classical is taught, and where the Greek 
language in particular is almost ignored. Had I not been aware of 
this fact before, I should have been taught it most clearly by the 
painful task of instructing the present freshman class in Greek 
according to the new regulations of the College. If the Grammar 
School should be discontinued, these so-called classical schools 
would come into full play, and the consequence to sound education 
may be easily conceived. 

The state of the classical schools in New York at present is 
far from being so deplorable as it is here represented by Dr, 
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Anthon to have been a quarter of a century ago, but all that 
he says of the usefulness of the Grammar School as an auxiliary 
to the course of education in the College continues to be as true 
now as it was then. The passage above extracted from the report 
a report signed by a committee of which the chairman is still 
a leading member of the Board shows that upon this point the 
committee have been entirely in harmony with the rector, and 
the adoption of the report shows that their views received 
the concurrence of the Trustees. Such being the case, it would 
seem to have been natural to expect that, from this time, the 
School would have received a new lease of existence, would 
have commanded a more active interest from the Trustees, and 
would have been stimulated to higher efficiency and increased 
usefulness. It is with some surprise, therefore, that we read in 
the minutes, under a date only six years later, a resolution, by 
the operation of which the Grammar School, on the first day 
of May, 1864, ceased to exist. 

The entry in the minutes fails fully to explain the nature of 
the circumstances which led to this action, but the cause appears 
clearly enough not to have been a change of opinion in regard 
to the usefulness of such an educational auxiliary, but rather an 
apprehension that the rector had entered into arrangements 
which placed it actually beyond the control of the Trustees. The 
language of the committee by whom the resolution to discon- 
tinue the School was reported conveys this impression. It is as 
follows: 

The committee are now informed by Dr. Anthon that he has 
virtually given over the control of the school to other hands; and 
while they fully admit the valuable aid that the school, while 
under his direction, has rendered the College, and trust and believe 
that under its present arrangement it will still preserve its high 
character, and continue to furnish many and good scholars to the 
College, yet, as it has entirely passed from the supervision of the 
Trustees, they are of the opinion that justice to other schools requires 
that the name of the College should no longer be connected with 
it, and that any privileges heretofore granted to scholars entering 
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the College from it should be rescinded, and all schools be placed 
on an equal footing with respect to the admission of their students 
into the College. 

It is believed that it would be a judicious policy to revive the 
preparatory school. The advantage of this would not only be 
that by means of it there would be secured, as has been already 
pointed out, a continuous, uniform, and homogeneous course of 
educational training from the most elementary stage to the con- 
clusion of the course, for those who should resort to it, but that 
the measure would bring with it a sensible relief from the great 
burden of the entrance examinations; for in a school directed by 
the officers of the College an approved final examination would 
be naturally a substitute for the present examination for admis- 
sion, as it was formerly while the College Grammar School con- 
tinued to be maintained. 

The revival of the Grammar School could not be considered 
objectionable on the score of expense; on the other hand, there 
is no doubt that it would be a source of considerable income. 
It would command a large attendance, and would exercise an 
incidental and highly beneficial influence upon other schools of 
its class. Not a year passes without bringing many applications 
to the undersigned for admission to such a school an opinion 
still extensively prevailing that there is one in existence and 
inquiries for information in regard to it are continually received. 

The Columbia College Grammar School of former years was 
placed under the direction of a single professor, and no other Col- 
lege officer except that one was charged with any duty of instruc- 
tion in it. A better plan would be, while placing the principal con- 
trol over it in the hands of a single man, to provide also that other 
officers representing each department of instruction should visit 
the corresponding classes in the School, and for the time being 
conduct the exercises. A constant supervision would thus be had, 
not only over the progress of learners, but over the methods 
pursued in instruction, and thus the School and College would 
be kept in harmonious cooperation. 
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An alternative plan, which would possibly be even more 
effectual, would be to make arrangements with schools now 
actually in existence in the city and its vicinity, by which such 
schools should be subject to visitation by committees of the Col- 
lege Faculty, and should consent to be guided by their methods 
of instruction by such rules as the Faculty should prescribe. A 
proposition of this kind was suggested by the undersigned in his 
annual report for 1878, with the remark, however, that at that 
time it would be premature to attempt its realization, the number 
of officers of instruction in the College being then insufficient to 
make its execution conveniently practicable. That embarrass- 
ment no longer exists; for though all the present officers have 
daily duties to discharge at the College, yet by the union of 
sections it is possible for one to assume for several successive days 
the duties of two, and those relieved by this arrangement could 
act as committees to visit the schools. By this means the system 
of instruction in the schools would naturally be molded into 
conformity with that in the College; and the students would 
pass from one to the other as easily as they pass from one grade 
to another in the school itself. By the participation, moreover, 
of committees from the College, in the periodical examinations 
of the schools, those examinations might be made substitutes for 
the laborious entrance examinations, at present so trying to both 
applicants and officers, and would perhaps furnish even better 
guaranties of proficiency than usually these latter afford. 

In the annual report of the undersigned for 1878, above re- 
ferred to, some notice was taken of the practical application of 
a plan of this kind by the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
in England, which have organized a joint board for holding 
school examinations in all parts of the kingdom. The object of 
this is to improve the character of the whole system of secondary 
education in the kingdom, by imposing tests upon the schools, 
designed to stimulate the zeal of instructors and to awaken the 
emulation of learners. But while this is their principal object, 
they avail themselves of the same opportunities to ascertain 
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which of the pupils of the several schools examined are properly 
fitted to enter upon the collegiate course of the universities, and 
to such as they find so qualified they issue certificates of fitness 
which secure them admission to the colleges without further 
preliminary. 

The English University Examination Board extends, as just 
stated, its examinations to schools in every part of the kingdom, 
the expense of such examination being borne by the school de- 
manding it; for as the system is not compulsory no examination 
is held except by request. But as the system has been long and 
widely in operation, no school can well allow its competitors to 
enjoy unchallenged the advantage which the exclusive posses- 
sion of a highly commendatory certificate of the Examining 
Board would give it; and hence a certain moral constraint com- 
pels all who value reputation to submit themselves to the same 
tests. The effect of this upon all the schools of secondary educa- 
tion in England may be easily conceived. In no way, probably, 
can the influence of an educational institution of high order make 
itself more powerfully felt in improving the general standard of 
education than in this. The most effectual service which Colum- 
bia College could render to the same cause in our city would be 
to institute a similar system among the schools of New York. 
It would of course be impracticable for us to extend such a 
system to any considerable portion of the state, but besides the 
city it might easily embrace the immediate environs. Even if 
limited to the city alone, it would be attended with benefits of 
no doubtful importance, and after its usefulness had thus been 
established upon a small scale, it would naturally grow to greater 
dimensions. 

The advantages of such a scheme to the schools themselves 
are so obvious that their acquiescence in it may be counted on 
as a foregone conclusion. The plan as carried out in England 
embraces a publication of the results of the examination of each 
school, with the names of the most meritorious pupils in each 
branch of study arranged in the order of proficiency. The attain- 
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ment of such a distinction is highly coveted, and thus a powerful 
stimulus is offered to the ambition of the learners. As the grade 
of merit is also expressed numerically, the teachers are made 
similarly ambitious to secure for their respective schools the 
highest marks and the largest number of proficients of the 
superior grades. The comparison of the results thus obtained 
in several successive years affords the most unquestionable evi- 
dence of the efficiency of the system in stimulating individual 
excellence and in improving the general character of the schools 
themselves. 

But in addition to the increase of the usefulness of the College 
to be secured by bringing its influence to bear through this mode 
of operation upon a wider field, there is to be considered a re- 
ciprocal effect of hardly less importance upon the public estima- 
tion in which the College is itself held. Men understand better, or 
certainly appreciate more justly, facts which come immediately 
under their own observation than those of which they only hear. 
What the College does within its own walls is known or at least 
felt but by the few; but the benefits which it diffuses, when it 
brings its influence to bear directly upon the schools, animating 
their activity and stimulating their effectiveness, are universally 
seen and understood, and they impress, as matters of personal 
observation always impress, even those who are but slightly 
affected by testimony upon subjects with which they are not 
familiar. 

All that the great universities of England have done in the 
exercise of their own proper functions during the four or five 
centuries of their existence has accomplished less to bring home 
to the minds of the people of that country a sense of their use- 
fulness than has been effected in a score of years by the opera- 
tions of their School Examinations Board, which, not being 
confined to Oxford and Cambridge only, but carried on in every 
considerable town within the limits of the kingdom, bring the 
university to every man's door. No doubt those great institutions 
are highly and justly appreciated by all good Britons; but with 
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ie great mass of the people the recognition of their value had 
2en matter of faith and not of observation, till they were seen 
be producing substantial fruits immediately around them, by 
ractically improving the standard of secondary and inferior 
lucation, as well as maintaining that of the highest. 

A similar effect cannot fail to follow from the operation of 
like course in our own country. The college which brings its 
uence to bear directly upon general education by cooperating 
ith the schools, encouraging the teachers, and stimulating the 
udable ambition of the pupils, will force a general appreciation 
F its usefulness more effectually than it can do in any other way. 
uch a college will grow in the respect of the community just 
L proportion as its benefits are thus more widely diffused. The 
Ivantageous consequences upon its own prosperity of this 
rowth in public estimation hardly require to be pointed out. 
'he institution which thus diffuses blessings at a distance is felt 
> be one which has richer blessings to bestow at the fountain 
5ad, and hence it becomes more attractive in proportion as it 
better known. 

In order to reduce the proposition here recommended to a 
^finite shape, it is suggested that the Trustees empower the 
acuity of the College to make arrangements with the principals 
: the leading preparatory schools in the city, particularly of 
lose conducted by alumni of the College, for holding cxamina- 
ons annually or semi-annually of the pupils of such schools in 
ieir several subjects of study, under the direction of committees 
)pointed by the Faculty; and for the publication of the results 
: such examinations in the daily papers of the city and in the 
mual report of the President of the College; distinguishing those 
dividuals who appear to have excelled in each study, and indi- 
tting the average degree of merit of all who have been under 
animation. It is further suggested that the times of these cx- 
ninations be so fixed as to be convenient for candidates for 
Imission to college; and that the performances of all the com- 
stitors who avow themselves as such candidates shall be con- 
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sidered with special reference to their fitness for admission; also, 
that all such of these candidates as shall have been found to have 
fulfilled all the requisitions for entrance into college, shall be 
furnished with examiners' certificates to that effect, which cer- 
tificates shall entitle them to be received into college without 
further examination. 

In the beginning, it might be well to limit this arrangement 
to one or two schools, extending it gradually to others on their 
own application, and on conditions which it may become neces- 
sary to impose. There can be no doubt that the desire to come 
into the scheme would be general, and that it might be mani- 
fested by schools in the interior of the state as well as by those 
in the city and its environs. In such case it would overtask the 
strength of the Faculty as at present constituted, and so might 
create a necessity for the increase of the academic staff; but 
should this prove to be true, the expedient employed by the 
British universities to meet the expense could very properly be 
adopted here, viz., that of requiring the school receiving the 
benefit to contribute its quota of the cost. Such an exigency, 
however, would not occur until it had been created by the de- 
mand of the schools themselves to be admitted into the scheme 
of visitation; and the fact of such demand, while it would be a 
proof of the success of the system, would also furnish a guaranty 
at the same time that the means of its support would not be 
wanting. . . 

The adoption of a system of this kind [admission on proba- 
tion ] would afford material relief to the very great labor which 
attends the entrance examinations. In the annual report of the 
undersigned for 1878, already referred to, the question was sub- 
mitted to the Trustees, whether this burden could not be di- 
minished, by substituting, instead of the entrance examination, 
a period of probation of the candidate, extending to two months 
after the opening of the term, or possibly to the end of the first 
session; every candidate to be peremptorily dropped from the 
roll who should fail during this probationary period to main- 
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tain a satisfactory record. It was not intended, in this proposi- 
tion, to dispense with the condition that the applicant for ad- 
mission should furnish evidence that he had faithfully completed 
all the studies in the list of requirements for entrance. It was 
proposed that he should present the certificate of his teacher 
certifying in the most explicit terms to the fact of such faithful 
preparation. And it was believed that this exaction would have 
a tendency to repress rather than encourage the too-frequent 
readiness of teachers to send their pupils to the examination when 
imperfectly prepared. The subject failed at the time to receive 
the serious attention of the Trustees, and circumstances seem to 
justify its presentation anew. 

That practically the system proposed is better than the present 
one seems to be so clear as hardly to require argument. It is not 
true that the entrance examination, however carefully conducted, 
does fairly winnow the wheat from the chaff. The success of 
the candidate depends to so great a degree upon his self-posses- 
sion, that instances are not few in which young men known to be 
well prepared, and who have subsequently proved themselves 
to be well prepared, have been agitated or disturbed in mind 
by the novelty of the circumstances and by the apprehension 
of failure to such a degree as to be unable to command their 
knowledge or to put their thoughts into intelligible words. On 
the other hand, other individuals who have managed to pass the 
examination tests, have by no means invariably succeeded in 
showing by their subsequent record that they had possessed the 
qualifications they seemed to possess. In other words, in many 
cases applicants have failed on examination who would have 
succeeded in the probationary test, and others have failed in the 
probation after having been successful in the examination. But 
of the two tests there can be no doubt that the probation is the 
most conclusive. It is independent of the momentary moods of 
the student, or of any surrounding and disturbing conditions. 
It is not confined to a few selected topics or test-questions, but 
covers the whole subject which the student is professedly pur- 
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suing, and shows to what extent and in what manner his mind 
is able to grasp it. It is, in short, the actual work of the candidate, 
including not only ability but willingness and habit, while the 
examination is a test, so far as it goes, of ability only, and even 
as to this is sometimes fallacious. 

Ever since the opening of the School of Mines, in 1864, we 
have been empowered by the statutes governing the School to 
admit, either at the beginning of the course, or to advanced 
standing as far as the beginning of the second year, students 
from other colleges or schools of science, on their presenting a 
diploma, or merely a certificate of proficiency, from such school. 
This rule has reduced very materially the labor of organizing 
classes in the School of Mines, since a very considerable propor- 
tion of the students in that School enter on such certificates. And 
although such applicants are not in express terms admitted for a 
probationary period before being recognized as in full member- 
ship with the institution, we still retain, and if necessary use, 
the power to drop from the roll such as fail to maintain a satis- 
factory record. 

The objection to the plan of admitting on certificate which is 
sometimes made, that it exposes us to the danger of being bur- 
dened with ill-prepared students, has not been sustained by the 
results of the last seventeen years of our experience in the School 
of Mines; and when it is proposed that there shall be no proper 
admission at all until after the candidate shall have satisfactorily 
passed a sufficient period of probation, it is not apparent that 
any such danger can continue to be possible. And there is cer- 
tainly reason to believe that a rule which has been attended with 
results entirely favorable in one department of the institution, 
would operate no less favorably in another. 

Should it be thought worth while to make trial of the plan 
proposed to receive on certificate to a probationary period of 
two or four months, it does not follow that this should be done on 
certificates from all quarters indiscriminately. Moreover, there 
is good reason for exercising a certain discrimination in designat- 
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ing the teachers whose certificates shall be received. Among the 
numerous teachers of the city, there are some who are better 
known to our Faculty than others. Quite a number are alumni 
of our own College, and many have sent us students in the past 
whom we have invariably found to be well prepared. There 
would be every propriety in giving precedence to these. A list 
embracing a number of approved names might thus be easily 
formed, and this would naturally be extended, as other teachers 
should make themselves better known, either personally or by 
their work. In the meantime, there would still be probably for 
many years a considerable number of candidates whose entrance 
examinations would have to be conducted as at present; but the 
labor of the examiners would be sensibly diminished.* 
* Report for 1 880-81, pp. 21-38. 
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SCHOLARSHIP 

JUNE 7, 1869 

F there is any point in regard to which the experimental sys- 
tem at present in operation in our College has been criticized 
more unfavorably than any other, it is in regard to the mode 
adopted for ascertaining the proficiency of students, and for as- 
signing to them their respective grades in scholarship. On this 
point the undersigned has received one or two letters conceived 
in a tone of condemnation which, in the view he takes of the 
matter, could only be justified by an amount of experience in 
the conduct of colleges which the writers certainly did not 
possess. This is not the first instance in which such communica- 
tions have been received, nor is this the first piece of legislation 
by this body, on the same subject, which has met the disappro- 
bation of some of those parents whose sons have at the time been 
members of our College. When, two or three years ago, the prac- 
tice of publishing a monthly bulletin of standing in scholarship 
was discontinued, and in place of this was substituted a yearly 
classification by groups, the predictions of ruin to the scholarship 
of the students were numerous and positive. This circumstance 
struck the undersigned at the time with no little surprise, in view 
of the fact, which ought to be well known in this community, 
that the system of marking for scholarship was not at that time 
ten years old in this College, and that during all that long period 
of its history in which that system had never been heard of here, 
the high standard of scholarship maintained by Columbia Col- 
lege, especially in classical learning, was proverbial throughout 
the United States. During that period distinctions were periodi- 
cally made, and medals, testimonials, and honors of various de- 
scriptions were awarded, upon the strength of the impression 
merely, which each competitor had produced upon the minds of 
his instructors, and without any reference to any system of nu- 
merical record at all. The same state of things existed also in Yale 
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College during the student life of the undersigned in that institu- 
tion. His personal observation of the comparative effects of the 
two systems, an observation which has been extended over a 
period of forty years, is certainly far from being favorable to 
the system of daily marks. It is now about thirty-five years since 
this system was introduced at New Haven; but, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, officers of that institution who knew it under 
the former system will attribute any material superiority they 
may suppose the present state of things to possess much more 
to the searching system of written examinations, instituted first 
about the year 1 848 as biennials, each covering all the preceding 
studies of the entire course, and changed in 1860 to annuals, 
than to the substitution of a system of arithmetical machinery 
for the direct judgment of sensible men in estimating the rela- 
tive merit of competing scholars. 

The daily "marking system," as it is called, is not, in the 
opinion of the undersigned, calculated to foster sound scholar- 
ship or to encourage good morals. This opinion was long since 
deliberately formed of it, after much experience in its use and 
with an original predisposition to regard it with favor. The 
following is an expression of the convictions resulting from this 
experience, written and published nearly fifteen years ago, in a 
report addressed to the Trustees of the University of Alabama: 

The honors and distinctions now awarded by the university 
depend upon a method of estimating scholarship by giving a 
numerical value to every performance, and preserving a record 
of every exercise corresponding to its adjudged merit. To the 
undersigned this method appears to be faulty in two particulars: 
first, it is a departure from the sound principle on which the 
prerogative of granting degrees was designed to be exercised by 
universities and that is, that none should be admitted to the honor 
but such as should be found by thorough trial to be actually pos- 
sessed of the required attainments at the time of receiving it; and 
secondly, it does nothing to stimulate, and, in fact, it does some- 
times appear to deaden, that honorable pride of scholarship which, 
to the generous youth, is one of the most powerful incitements to 
intellectual effort. In regard to the first particular, it may be said 
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that the present marking system tends to induce a habit of studying 
up or "cramming" for the immediate recitation, without regard 
to such a thorough understanding of the whole subject as shall fix 
it permanently in the mind. And to this it may be added that, by 
making the recitation of the day or the hour the all-important 
object, its influence is to interfere with the formation of compre- 
hensive or connected views of a subject of study as a whole, or 
the mutual dependency of its parts upon each other, but to present 
it rather as a succession of detached and independent doses of 
knowledge each to be taken by itself without regard to what pre- 
cedes or follows. The consequence is that, by the aid of a tolerable 
memory, a plausible display may be made at the moment of recita- 
tion, when, a few weeks after, it would be difficult for the student 
to recall any part of what he had so glibly retailed at first. Nor is 
this absolutely the worst consequence which, in some instances, pro- 
cedes or follows. The consequence is that, by the aid of a tolerable 
averse to labor, by which to make a false exhibit of knowledge, and 
thus to secure from the teacher a high estimate for a performance 
which possesses no merit at all. Concealed papers, interlined books, 
aid secretly obtained at the moment of recitation by the prompting 
of a fellow student, exercises and compositions plagiarized from 
books, problems and demonstrations obtained from better scholars, 
and many similar expedients, enable a student often to secure an 
apparently high grade of scholarship on the record, when, at the 
same time, his real attainments are very low. These evils which 
seem in both cases to be consequences which the system directly 
encourages, may, in the opinion of the undersigned, be both of 
them removed by a slight alteration in the mode of determining 
grade in scholarship. 

This slight alteration thus advocated by the undersigned 
fifteen years ago consisted in substituting thorough written 
examinations periodically held, instead of the record of daily 
marks as the basis of determining grades the same system, 
in short, of which we are now testing the value in Columbia 
College. 

There is one point touched upon in the foregoing extract 
which deserves to be somewhat more largely developed. It is the 
influence which the system of daily marking manifestly exerts, 
in repressing the honorable ambition of the student to secure 
for himself a reputation for solid and substantial scholarship. In 
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the absence of any artificial machinery for determining grades 
by registering the semblances of performance, every young man 
in college stands, as every man in the larger arena of life must 
stand, upon the direct impression which he makes upon the 
entire community which surrounds him. The thoroughness of 
his knowledge, the power of his mental grasp, the degree to 
which his attainments are instruments to be usefully wielded and 
not merely dead weights on his memory to be carried these 
things are seen and felt, and the man is respected accordingly. 
Each aspirant, therefore, knows that before he can expect to be 
rated as a scholar, the first thing necessary for him is really to 
be a scholar. He knows that no solid reputation can be built 
upon a foundation of pretense, and that no fair outside show 
turned toward his instructors can mask from the eyes of his own 
companions any machinery of artifice by which he may hope 
to sustain a fictitious one. Nor is it permitted him to be indif- 
ferent to such observation. His competitors cannot be expected to 
tolerate unwarrantable practices which would raise him at their 
expense. Such practices, in any one who aspires to honors, will 
be visited with universal contempt. Nor will even substantial 
ultimate attainment command the highest respect, if it be secured 
by leaning on helps, however legitimate. It may not be posi- 
tively discreditable to a student that he submits to be " coached " 
through his academic course, but that man will be held in high- 
est honor who performs the journey with equal success upon 
his own sturdy legs. 

In the state of things here supposed, moreover, the student 
who has a reputation to support will be subjected to many tests 
besides those which he encounters in the classrooms; and these 
will be often more conclusive of his title to the high place he 
claims than any which the regular course imposes, because they 
come upon him by surprise and throw him entirely upon his 
unaided resources. Knotty questions will be sprung upon him by 
his rivals, points of difficulty will be referred to him, even by 
comparative strangers; and to these he must respond, or he must 
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submit to the interpretation which, in such cases, public opinion 
always puts upon silence. 

The effect of influences like these is to lift the student above 
the narrow and beaten track of the college curriculum. It stimu- 
lates him to enlarge the extent of his reading and to strive to 
master subjects rather than books. He learns not only what he 
is compelled to know, but a great deal more; and the result 
is that he derives not only higher profit from his educational 
course, but immeasurably higher satisfaction. 

It will perhaps be said that this is a picture purely ideal, drawn 
of a state of things which never existed and which can never 
exist. By no means. It is a picture of Yale College as it was forty 
years ago, taken from the life as it perhaps still is for the 
undersigned would not presume to speak of matters beyond his 
knowledge but as it certainly is not helped to be by the system 
of daily marks. For this system and this is a grave consideration 
holds out no inducement to the student to know anything 
beyond his daily task, and offers him no reward for any such 
supererogatory acquisition; it gives him no more honor for 
working out his real successes by his own determined, persever- 
ing, and unassisted labor, than for accepting the work done to 
his hand by another; it awards him no less, for a successful arti- 
fice, than for a solid performance; and it teaches him that what- 
ever value in other respects may attach to a reputation for solid- 
ity of attainment, for comprehensiveness of knowledge, for 
native force of intellect, or for brilliancy of genius, among his 
companions, this can be of no service to him whatever in ad- 
vancing him on the road to academic distinction. Under this 
system, two competitors may equally perform all that is re- 
quired of them, may attain precisely the same standing on the 
books, and may become the recipients of precisely equal honors, 
when at the same time there exists between them an inequality 
of absolute merit which is palpable and universally notorious. 
How can it be said of such a system that scholarship, in the 
noblest sense of the word, is in any manner fostered by it? 
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It may be objected that these considerations are applicable 
only to the few who have an inborn love of knowledge, and who 
are capable of being stimulated to a lofty ambition, while they 
leave out of view the larger number who neither expect nor de- 
sire scholastic honors, and who must be educated, if educated at 
all, without any concurrence of their own. To the undersigned 
this objection lies, so far as it lies at all, against all systems of 
grading in scholarship alike. Every such system appeals to the 
same motive, the desire of the individual to be distinguished, 
whether it be much or little, above his fellows. But it is cer- 
tainly a false principle which would teach the aspirant to prize 
a nominal distinction above the fair repute for honest and suc- 
cessful effort, of which only such distinction can be the just 
reward; and this is what the system of daily marks, if it docs 
nothing worse, most assuredly does; while there is too much rea- 
son to believe that, instead of securing greater diligence on the 
part of the careless and indifferent, it only serves to cover up the 
deficiencies of such and keep them out of sight. And finally, if 
these things were not so, it might still be reasonably questioned 
whether we do well to withhold from the better class of our 
students the highest encouragement to put forth all their powers, 
for the doubtful benefit of another class, who, as the argument 
admits, can never be expected to rise above the level of an 
humble mediocrity. 

The objections to the system of daily marking thus far con- 
sidered are by no means all that exist, perhaps not even the most 
serious. There is one which is rarely mentioned, yet which is 
felt by every instructor who has had experience on this subject 
to be among the most serious, and this is that the system is not 
what it purports to be, a trustworthy system of determining 
merit in scholarship, whether absolute or relative. The proposi- 
tion is, to estimate by a number, ranging somewhere between 
zero and ten, the value of a scholastic performance. Ten repre- 
sents perfection, zero total failure. In the case of a faultless 
performance, or of no performance at all, an instructor can 
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never be greatly at a loss; but, between these extremes, the value 
of any given performance is often so equivocal, and almost 
always so doubtful, that a concurrence of judgment on the part 
of two equally experienced teachers listening to the same 
performance is one of the rarest of all occurrences. The under- 
signed has had the amplest opportunities to see the truth of this 
assertion tested. In the University of Alabama it was the custom 
for many years that all the officers of the faculty should attend 
every examination and make their marks independently. The 
final result was obtained by the summation of all the marks thus 
given. These marks constantly presented the widest discrep- 
ancies, ranging all the way from two or three to nine. Such dif- 
ferences result iii great measure from the impossibility of apply- 
ing a numerical estimate to quantities which are referable to no 
exact unit of measure. But apart from this, it is impossible for the 
fairest mind to avoid being biased, to some extent at least, by 
preconceived notions of what the student is or is not capable of 
doing. Nor are the cases rare, in which the officer has been in- 
duced to alter his marks after they have been made, sometimes, 
perhaps, upon the remonstrance of the student himself, or some- 
times upon his own conviction that the results, when summed 
up after the lapse of some days or weeks, do not conform to his 
expectations, or fairly represent the relative merit of different 
individuals. There was probably never a fairer critic of scholastic 
performances, certainly never a more independent one, than our 
late lamented colleague, Professor Anthon. Yet in the interesting 
reminiscences of that able officer contributed to the Cap and 
Gown by one of our alumni who was among the most proficient 
of his pupils, we find it stated that his reports often differed very 
widely from the judgments which he was accustomed openly 
to announce at the time the performances were rendered. The 
plan of daily marking the estimated values of oral performances, 
considered as a means of ascertaining the relative merit in scholar- 
ship of the members of a class, is therefore to a great extent 
illusive; and if the reports of Dr, Anthon frequently departed so 
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widely from the results which had been expected from him, the 
probability is that he formed them very much as he had been 
accustomed to form his judgments before the system of daily 
marks was introduced. 

Another objection to the trustworthiness of the results de- 
duced from the plan of daily marking is found in the fact that 
the tests by which different individuals are judged are necessarily 
very unequal. There will be portions of every lesson recited, 
upon which none but the stupid or the utterly ignorant can 
falter, and others which are difficult to the most proficient. But 
the value assigned to a perfect perf ormance of either is precisely 
the same, while a trivial imperfection in a matter of the highest 
difficulty will place a student, for the time being, below one 
really much his inferior, to whom has been allotted a task in 
which it is impossible to stumble. And, finally, it may be said 
that in regard to what are called perfect performances, that is 
to say performances in which all has been done that is demanded, 
there will constantly be differences which no system of nu- 
merical valuations can represent as, for instance, in the de- 
gree of originality or elegance presented in the solution of a 
mathematical problem, where a dozen solutions may be correct, 
yet cannot all be equally meritorious. This consideration has 
led, in one of the colleges of our state, to the almost whimsical 
practice of giving marks representing values above the absolutely 
perfect, transcendental values as we may call them, such as ten, 
plus, and ten, double phis. In what manner these arc made to 
have their weight in the general summation is not exactly known. 

Most of the difficulties here signalized arc avoided in the plan 
provisionally adopted in our College, of making the determina- 
tion of scholarship to depend upon written examinations, in 
which papers are prepared embracing test points drawn from 
every portion of the subject which a class has been pursuing, 
and in which the tests are precisely the same for all. The written 
performances are still, it is true, to be valued according to a 
numerical standard; but they are not evanescent, they may be 
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deliberately scrutinized and studied, and in case any question 
should be raised as to the justice of a particular valuation, the 
decision may be reexamined, and the grounds on which it was 
rendered made known. This plan, moreover, removes from the 
mind of the critical examiner all possibility of unconscious bias 
which might arise from an acquaintance with the authorship of 
the performance, and insures that every judgment will be ren- 
dered with exclusive reference to the value of the performance 
itself, 

Finally, the plan furnishes as satisfactory a test as the case 
admits of, as to the permanent results which a course of instruc- 
tion has left behind, and as to the amount which has been really 
added to the available total of the student's knowledge. On all 
these accounts it is, in theory at least, the fairest test which has 
yet been suggested of comparative merit in scholarship. It may be 
added that this is the plan which has been pursued, from time 
immemorial, in the British colleges upon which our own are 
modeled. It is the plan on which they are accustomed to award 
all their distinguished honors, and to distribute all their valuable 
prizes, scholarships, and fellowships. 

It has been questioned whether these examinations will not 
be liable to be vitiated by unfair practices among the students 
themselves. On this point the undersigned entertains no serious 
apprehension. That such practices creep in under the system of 
daily marking is unfortunately but too true. If they should be 
continued with success in the examinations, it will only be a 
transfer, however much that may be to be regretted, of the 
fraudulent practices from one scene to another. For the pre- 
vention of such frauds, the dependence must be, not upon any 
system of repression, but upon the honor and the spirit of fair- 
ness of the students themselves. The practice of fraud in the 
examination is not only a moral wrong in the abstract, but it is 
an injustice committed by the student who employs it against all 
his companions and competitors. As it can hardly exist without 
the knowledge of those who are injured by it, we have just rea- 
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son to believe that it will be suppressed by the force of a disap- 
proving public opinion. 

There is some reason to trust in this reliance in regard to the 
examination, though public opinion has been notoriously too 
tolerant of dishonest practices in the recitation rooms. There is 
this wide difference between the two cases, that a single act of 
deceit in an ordinary recitation aff ects but slightly and very re- 
motely the general result in the ultimate allotment of grades; 
whereas, in the examination, a single fraud tells at once with all 
its force upon the record and is a great and palpable wrong to 
everyone whom it displaces. This tolerance of dishonesty which 
experience proves to be an inevitable result of the system of daily 
marking is in fact a serious moral evil, which there is reason to 
believe that the system we have provisionally adopted will ex- 
tinguish. The system of daily marking is a perpetual temptation, 
against which it is difficult for the indolent to hold out, and 
which there is no hope that- they will be compelled to resist 
by any discredit into which, by yielding, they may fear to fall 
among their companions. Still, it is necessary to state that the 
anticipations here expressed as to the results which may follow 
the important change we have provisionally made in our method 
of determining scholarship are as yet anticipations only. The 
plan has not yet been subjected to the test of experiment. This 
decisive test is for the first time applied today. 81 " 

JUNIC 6, 1870 

The method of grading in scholarship by the examination test 
exclusively had not been applied to the date of the f last annual 1 
report [of the undersigned 1. The first examination held under 
this new system commenced on the day on which that report 
was rendered, and its results could not of course at that time 
be known. The possibility was suggested that these results might 
to some extent be vitiated by causes which are known to have 

* Report for 1868-69, PP- 
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always rendered the daily marking system more or less fallacious 
causes not inherent in the method itself, but growing rather 
out of the imperfection of human nature. Yet the danger from 
this source did not appear to the undersigned to be formidable, 
and he ventured to express a pretty assured confidence that the 
very gravity of the consequences depending upon the examina- 
tion would suffice effectually to check the practice of unfairness. 
In this respect, he is compelled to state that his sanguine anticipa- 
tions have not been altogether Sustained by experience . . . 

The regulations provided that the only test employed for 
this purpose should be stated examinations, and, further, that 
these examinations should be held in writing. As to the pro- 
priety and efficacy of this form of the test, the views of the un- 
dersigned have heretofore been fully expressed, and nothing has 
since occurred to induce him to alter them. Examinations in 
writing, though but recently introduced among us, have in their 
favor long and satisfactory experience elsewhere. They are the 
only tests employed in the great British universities, in the de- 
termining of the absolute and relative merit of competing can- 
didates for honors, and in the distribution of all the great prizes 
and scholarships which are bestowed so abundantly in those 
institutions. They have been so there, moreover, from time 
immemorial. Within the past fifteen or twenty years they have 
been employed extensively in the colleges of our own coun- 
try, both in the ordinary examinations of classes and in the 
more important competitive examinations of candidates for col- 
legiate distinctions or for more substantial objects of desire. In 
this latter class of examinations, it is believed that they are at 
present employed almost if not quite universally. The prize 
examinations in our Law School have been conducted in writ- 
ing ever since its foundation. Our junior prize examinations in 
Greek are conducted in the same way. In regard to these, there 
has never been any question that the method is a fit one to be pur- 
sued; there has never been any doubt that it is the fittest of all. 

Nevertheless, in the adoption of the examination test as the 
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sole test of merit in scholarship, and in the application of the 
rule that all examinations shall be held in writing, it appears that 
results have been reached which have not been entirely satis- 
factory either to instructors or to students. It is affirmed that the 
reports of the examiners, founded upon the seeming merit of the 
written performances, do not harmonize with what is known of 
the actual attainments of the authors; and that therefore an order 
of merit founded upon these reports cannot but be unjust. This 
statement involves the implication that students have come to 
the examination room fortified with instrumentalities which en- 
able them to defeat the object of the exercise, which is to ascer- 
tain the actual state of their knowledge in regard to the subjects 
of the examination. It seems incredible that this should be gen- 
erally true of entire classes; but it must at the same time be ad- 
mitted that, if true to any extent whatever, it cannot but throw 
a degree of uncertainty over all the results. In regard to the 
question whether it is not possible, by some means or other, to 
suppress entirely the exceptionable practices here referred to, 
opinions are divided. Partial elimination will not suffice; the elimi- 
nation must be complete and thorough if the system is to be 
made trustworthy. No measure of vigilance on the part of the 
presiding officers can be relied on to effect this object, for any 
degree of vigilance may be foiled when the ingenuity of num- 
bers is enlisted in the effort to baffle it. The remedy must come, 
if it come at all, from the awakened voice of conscience and 
sense of honor on the part of those who practice or encourage 
the abuse, or the indignant feeling of injury excited in the honest 
who suffer by it. It was upon the presumed activity of these 
sentiments that the undersigned had placed his reliance to pre- 
vent the evil; and now that it has appeared, he entertains for his 
own part not the slightest doubt that they might still be made 
efficacious to suppress it. Should such a result be accomplished, 
the moral effect could not but be in the highest degree beneficial; 
and the undersigned cannot but feel deeply how immensely more 
desirable it is always to beat down and destroy any moral evil 
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than to give way before it. But in order to success in such an 
endeavor, faith in the possibility of success is an indispensable 
essential on the part of all engaged in it; and in the possession of 
such a faith the undersigned has recently stood nearly or quite 
alone. 

The regulations prescribing the tests of scholarship were 
therefore modified, after the intermediate examination in Febru- 
ary last, by providing that monthly determination of standing 
should be made in all the classes, by such methods as the pro- 
fessors should severally choose to adopt; and that the results of 
all these monthly determinations should be combined with those 
of the general examinations held at the close of each session. The 
determinations here provided for have been variously made 
in some instances by oral and in some by written examinations; 
and in some, finally, by the judgment of the professor, founded 
on the performances of the student throughout the month. It is 
believed that, apart from the usefulness of these exercises in 
fixing the relative grades of students in scholarship, they have 
been promotive of an improved spirit of diligence, and have 
sensibly diminished the amount of irregularity in attendance. 

Beside the objection to the use of written examinations above 
referred to, exception has been taken to them by some on differ- 
ent grounds. It has been said, for instance, that there are persons 
who are embarrassed in giving utterance to their thoughts the 
moment they take a pen in hand, although capable of expressing 
themselves viva voce with the utmost fluency. There may be 
truth in this, but the converse of the proposition is true in a much 
more striking degree. Fluent utterance in common conversation 
is not here the test. In common conversation, ideas are usually 
familiar, often trivial; they lie very near the surface and are easily 
skimmed off. They are involved with each other but very 
slightly in logical entanglements, and exact no close concentra- 
tion of thought or prolonged exercise of the reasoning power. 
The test comes when the speaker has to present something which 
is not simple; which cannot be made intelligible without a care- 
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fill choice of words, and a logical arrangement of material; which 
demands, in short, a considerable amount of mental labor and a 
high degree of mental activity. Under these conditions, ten will 
be likely to fail in the attempt at a spoken exposition, where one 
will do so when called upon to set forth his ideas, with ample 
time allowed, in writing. And when it is further considered that 
one who is, under ordinary circumstances, the clearest of think- 
ers and most fluent of speakers, is liable, under the excitement 
of a public examination, by the concentration of the general at- 
tention upon him alone, to have the current of his thoughts dis- 
turbed, and his command of language completely paralyzed, 
while he who prepares his answers in writing is as effectually iso- 
lated as if he were in his own private study, it appears to the 
undersigned that, in a question as to the advantages or disadvan- 
tages to individuals of different methods of examination, the 
preference on the score of fairness must be given to the written 
method rather than to the other. 

It is said further, in disparagement of written examinations, 
that under this method a student will have the opportunity to 
put forth statements correct in form, of the proper signification 
of which he has nevertheless no just notion; and that the method 
affords no means of detecting his weakness in this particular; 
while in an examination conducted viva voce, a few well-directed 
questions may bring clearly to light the actual state of his knowl- 
edge. In this objection, it is implied that the question papers pre- 
pared for written examinations arc so prepared as to admit of 
being answered, throughout, in the formulated language or 
stereotyped processes of a textbook; but here the fault is in the 
papers and not in the method. It seems to be by no means a diffi- 
cult thing to prepare a paper upon any subject which cannot be 
answered, and in this case the objection falls to the ground. 
Moreover, it is not to be forgotten that, in oral examinations, 
especially where the number of students in a class is considerable, 
the duration of the exercise must be excessively protracted, or 
otherwise the time given to each individual must be so brief as 
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to make the application to him of any proper test of the extent 
of his knowledge next to an impossibility, and to put the use of 
any effectual system of cross-examination out of the question. 

There is nothing impracticable, nor in general even difficult, 
in preparing examination papers which shall not admit of being 
answered by reproducing language familiar to the recitation 
room. In the mathematics, for instance, problems may be pre- 
sented which the student has not previously solved or seen, 
though involving principles with which he ought to be ac- 
quainted; or theorems unlike those of which he has read the 
demonstrations, though exacting analogous processes of reason- 
ing. These are the exercises which test to what extent the student 
understands the principles which, it is supposed, he may some- 
times formally enunciate without comprehending; and they con- 
stitute a more effectual test than any plan of hurried cross- 
questioning can do. So, in the study of languages, there seems 
to be no need that the passages selected for the student's exegesis 
should be such as he has read before. On all accounts, it would 
be far preferable that they should be passages which he has never 
seen at all. It might be just to confine the choice to the authors 
on whose works he has been employed, but not to take those 
portions of these works which he has just been reading. The 
main object is to ascertain what he knows of the language of his 
author. A secondary object may be to determine how much he 
has learned of the peculiarities of this particular author, as it re- 
spects his style or his tone of thought. But both or either of these 
ends may be better secured by taking a passage which is new, 
than one which has become hackneyed by frequent repetition. 
If a student has read, for instance, three books of the Odes of 
Horace, or as many of the Iliad of Homer, it is better to examine 
him on the fourth than on one of these three. It is easy for the 
examiner to make selections which involve no new idioms, and 
no difficulties of construction which ought not already to be 
familiar; and it tests much more thoroughly to what purpose a 
learner has studied, to ascertain how far he has mastered the 
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principle of a difficulty so as to be able to apply it to the solution 
of other difficulties of the same class, or how far it may be true 
of his knowledge, on the other hand, that it covers only the 
original case. 

Examination papers judiciously constructed upon this plan 
would possess not only the merit of admitting of no routine 
answers, made up of words grown familiar through repetition 
in the recitation room without having become intelligible, but 
would also render the use of concealed helps to performance, no 
matter with what ingenuity previously prepared, entirely in- 
effectual for the purpose designed. And this consideration fur- 
nishes what seems to the undersigned to be an entirely conclusive 
answer to such as maintain that by no expedient whatever can 
an honest examination in writing be secured, when there is a 
deliberate determination on the part of any considerable number 
of those who are to be examined to prevent it. 

It is a real disadvantage of written examinations that the 
criticism of the papers, after the examination is over, imposes a 
heavy burden upon the examiner. No task can be more monoto- 
nous nor more disagreeably irksome than that of perusing thirty, 
fifty, or a hundred manuscripts, many of them of considerable 
extent, all of them occupied with the same elementary topics, and 
most of them disfigured more or less by errors. Considering this 
objection, which is really serious, it has occurred to the under- 
signed to suggest a plan whereby it seems to be practicable to 
secure, for every useful purpose, all the advantages of written 
examinations that is to say, of examinations in the only form 
which can be perfectly thorough and searching while freeing 
them from the liability to be rendered nugatory by unfair prac- 
tices; and to reduce the labor of reading and criticizing the papers 
within reasonable limits. This plan, which has suggested itself 
since the report of the committee on the statutes was made, 
whose propositions for the permanent regulation of this subject 
are now before the Board, has been embodied in an amended 
form of statute, which will be offered by the undersigned as a 
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substitute for that portion of the commitee's propositions which 
relates to examinations and the proficiency of students. 

This plan is in brief the following. At the close of every 
academic month each class is to be examined, and a report of the 
examination is to be rendered to the President. These reports are 
not to be made public, but the President may communicate the 
particulars which relate to any individual student to the parent 
or guardian of such student. Any who shall be found deficient 
shall be immediately informed of the fact and required to make 
good the deficiency within some limit of time to be fixed by the 
Board of the College. These monthly examinations are to be 
called pass examinations, and to be conducted in any manner the 
several professors may choose. There shall also be one class ex- 
amination yearly, to be held at the close of the year. This exami- 
nation shall be conducted in writing. It is proposed to make at- 
tendance upon this examination entirely voluntary, no student 
being required to attend it. Upon its results are to depend the 
distribution of honors for the year. Volunteers for the class ex- 
amination must announce to the President their desire to com- 
pete, before the first day of the preceding January. After the 
award of honors, the highest publicity is to be given to the names 
of their recipients. Finally, no student is to be allowed to partici- 
pate in the literary exercises of the Commencement who shall not 
have been a competitor in the class examination of the senior 
year. 

This plan has, it is believed, the general approval of the 
Board of the College. That it would be effectual in freeing the 
examinations from the vicious element which has created some 
reasonable distrust of the results of written examinations hereto- 
fore is rendered almost certain when we consider that our prize 
examinations have never as yet been thus vitiated, and that the 
same influences which have kept them free will bear equally 
upon the examinations for honors which are now proposed. The 
plan would also reduce within moderate compass the mass of the 
papers which the examining officers will be under the necessity 
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of criticizing and comparing, since it is hardly to be supposed 
that the majority of any class will volunteer for the proposed 
competition. Indeed, it is one of the obvious benefits which the 
plan proposed will bring with it that the exactions for the ex- 
amination may be raised so as to encourage superiority of attain- 
ment a thing which cannot be said of our present examinations, 
or of any examination in which, as in ours, the pass examination 
and the examination for honors are placed upon the same level 
and blended in one. 

It would add, no doubt, to the efficacy of the plan here 
proposed, if, in case of its adoption, there should be adopted 
along with it the scheme heretofore reported by the committee 
on the statutes, for the creation here of a system of scholarships 
and fellowships having a sufficient pecuniary value to make them 
objects of desire. The time is perhaps not distant when that 
scheme may receive the favorable consideration of the Board. 

No method yet devised for grading students in the order of 
their scholastic merit is free from objectionable features, unless 
it be the simplest of all supposablc methods one which was in 
use in Yale College forty years ago and gave there a satisfaction 
almost universal the method of placing young men in an order 
determined, at a late period of the college course, by a direct 
judgment, founded upon the impression which each individual 
had produced through the resultant effect of all that lie had done 
from the commencement of his college history. This of course 
leaves the students of every class for a long time ungraded. In 
Yale College, at the time referred to, it left them so for more than 
two years; and the grading then at length made was confined to 
honor men, and left therefore more than half of every class 
ungraded still 

It is believed by some that the system of grading by the 
numerical valuation of performances is necessary to keep the 
student up to his work. Yet in the institution just mentioned 
there was not, in the absence of any such system, any lack of 
diligence. Nor, because there existed no authoritative scale set- 
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ting forth the positions of the several members of a class in point 
of scholastic merit, was there ever any uncertainty in the mind 
of anyone, as to what position each actually occupied. Indeed, 
it is the well-settled opinion of the undersigned that the grades 
which are thus fixed by an unbiased public opinion, with which 
no bulletins of the authorities interfere, are much more likely to 
be assigned with justice than any which are ever established by 
an artificial system of marks. We can hardly doubt, indeed, that 
cases are frequent that cases exist in this College at this day 
in which the same individual holds two grades in the same class 
one, that which is attributed to him by the honest judgment of 
his classmates, and the other, that which he enjoys as the result 
of a laborious application to his case of the rules of arithmetic. 

The true stimulus to exertion, the most healthful stimulus of 
all, is the good repute which waits on honorable effort. If this 
is not true, what is the benefit of the numerical scale which every 
artificial system employs? Is this not understood to be a measure 
of the title to consideration which each individual has won? And 
will not this consideration seem to him just as valuable if he is 
simply conscious that it belongs to him and is credited to him by 
his companions, as if he sees the fact proclaimed upon a bulletin 
board in order that it may be known of all men? Supposing that, 
in this second case, the possibility should occur to him that such 
a proclamation upon the bulletin might be secured without the 
possession of any just title to it on his own part, is it not probable 
that the honorable ambition to be really worthy, and to be 
esteemed for real worth, may be swallowed up in the less laud- 
able aim to secure a nominal distinction without any substantial 
merit to justify it? 

It is not true that, where there are no authoritative announce- 
ments of grades in academic institutions, there no honorable 
emulations exist, no incentives to diligence, no good influences 
powerful enough to hold the youthful mind up to the line of 
duty, and to enable it to resist the allurements of pleasure or the 
seductions of indolence. The history of the University of Michi- 
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gan, from the foundation of that institution to the present time, 
confirms the lesson that we have just found in the early history 
of Yale College. No system of grading in scholarship has ever 
existed in that university, whether founded upon daily perform- 
ances in the recitation rooms, or on those of the periodical ex- 
aminations; nor has the absence of such a system ever made itself 
injuriously felt, through any observed lack of interest on the 
part of the students in their studies, or through any prejudicial 
results as it respects the character of the scholarship secured. 

The plan which is proposed in the amendment presented by 
the undersigned today to the form of statutes reported by the 
committee, makes no provision for the grading of any students 
but those who ask to be graded. In every class, there are always 
a large proportion who do not expect honors, and who have not 
the earnestness of purpose, or the power of perseverance, or the 
physical strength, or possibly the intellectual capacity, to secure 
them if they did. Such are but feebly influenced by any artificial 
system of grading, and yet very few among them arc insensible, 
after all, to the repute which they may acquire among their 
companions. This repute is often very high for what they might 
be if they would; and the place which they would occupy on an 
artificial scale could not be such as to add anything to it which 
they would more highly prize. It is better, therefore, that there 
should be no declared distinctions of grades among pass men. 
And this omission will serve to render any place in the list of 
class men, even the lowest, only so much the more honorable. 

The plan here proposed is the plan of the British universities, 
with the exception that the monthly examinations of all the stu- 
dents alike, which are not required there, are calculated to secure 
a more satisfactory degree of scholarship in the pass men than 
their system admits. To the undersigned it appears to be a more 
satisfactory mode of disposing of the difficult subject of grading 
in scholarship than any which we have heretofore tried.* 

* Report for 1869-70, pp. 18-32. 
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MAY 7, 1883 

For many years very wide differences have prevailed among 
educators as to the best means of arriving at a just estimate of 
the relative value of scholastic merit among students under a 
common system of instruction. The method most commonly in 
use both in this country and abroad is what is called the " mark- 
ing system." This system, which originated in schools, is now 
employed in the civil service examinations of Great Britain, and 
has been also in our own, so far as appointment or promotion in 
the service has been hitherto made on the basis of superior qualifi- 
cation as ascertained by competition. It consists in requiring from 
all candidates for distinction written answers to certain questions, 
which are the same for all, a perfect answer to each question 
having a certain previously announced valuation numerically ex- 
pressed; imperfect answers being valued at lower rates, accord- 
ing to the degree of their imperfection, in the judgment of the 
examiner. The order of merit of the several competitors is then 
assigned in accordance with the sums total of the values thus 
assigned to the answers of each. This system is at present very 
generally in use in the colleges of our country, with some differ- 
ences, however, in the manner of its application. In most it is 
applied not only in the regular examinations, in which are peri- 
odically tested the attainments of students in the studies which 
they have been pursuing through an entire year or session; but 
also in the daily exercises, in which examination is oral and is 
confined to that limited portion of the subject which constitutes 
the lesson of the day. The summation of these daily valuations, 
therefore, combined with that assigned to the concluding exami- 
nation of the year or session, gives the numerical expression of 
the student's relative scholarship for that portion of his academic 
course. And a similar summation of these partial valuations made 
at the conclusion of the entire four years fixes the final place in 
the order of merit of each student at his graduation. In theory, 
and on a prima-facie view, this plan seems to be judicious and 
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entirely just. In its practical working, however, it appears often 
to lead to results which contradict the judgments of the instruc- 
tors, deliberately formed from the study of individual minds and 
observation of their relative capacity and activity and of their 
ultimate more or less perfect mastery of the subjects of instruc- 
tion. There are other reasons besides this which make the mark- 
ing system, in the opinion of the undersigned, decidedly objec- 
tionable. Nor has he failed in past years in communications to 
this Board to set forth his reasons for his convictions, and to urge 
the replacement of this system by something better, if anything 
better can be found. In point of fact, in consequence of these 
representations, a committee of the Trustees was appointed in 
February, 1869, with the extraordinary power to suspend the 
operation of the statutes, or of any portion of them which they 
might see fit for the time being to set aside, and to lay down, by 
resolutions of their own, rules for the government of the College 
as to all matters relating to scholarship or discipline. This com- 
mittee were, indeed, charged with an authority quite as absolute 
as that of the decemviri of the Roman commonwealth, and they 
held their office about as long. Their first act was to suspend the 
entire body of the existing statutes, and their next to promulgate 
a series of resolutions which constituted for the two or three 
years following the sole code of academic law in our College. 
One provision of these resolutions abolished entirely the marking 
system, so far as the daily recitations or other ordinary scholastic 
performances were concerned; a second substituted written for 
oral examinations, to be held scmi-annually as before; and a third 
required that, in addition to these semi-annual examinations, there 
should also be held examinations monthly, in which the exam- 
iners, instead of attempting to discriminate minutely as to schol- 
astic merit between individuals, should arrange the members of 
the class according to the results of the examination in five 
groups, the first composed of those whose performances ap- 
peared to merit the highest distinction, and the others represent- 
ing inferior grades in their order, the members of each group 
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being esteemed to be equally meritorious. As these groups were 
made in each department, it would usually happen that an indi- 
vidual student would be graded differently in different studies, 
so that on the combination of all the results it would naturally 
follow that while in some instances two or three individuals 
might be bracketed together, yet on the whole each member of 
the class would occupy a definite position in the general order of 
merit. In this scheme, it will be seen that no attempt was made 
to attach an exact numerical valuation to every minute portion 
of the students' work, an attempt which, in the obvious impos- 
sibility of establishing a unit of value for such determinations, 
must inevitably lead to very uncertain results, the assignment of 
relative grades being made very largely, or principally, depend- 
ent on the impression produced on the examiner's mind by a 
general survey of the performance of each competitor taken as 
a whole. 

The semi-annual examinations, however, continued to em- 
body the feature of numerical valuation, so that, by the combina- 
tion of their results with those derived from the monthly ex- 
aminations, the presumed advantages of both systems might be 
supposed to be secured. No account, however, was taken at all of 
the daily performances of the students in the routine exercises 
of the year, the committee being influenced by the belief that 
the value of an educational course, and the faithfulness to duty 
of a student under it, are best tested by ascertaining what is the 
lasting effect the course has produced, rather than the apparent 
evidences of proficiency shown in the daily round of exercises 
prepared during its progress for immediate display, and presently 
too often forgotten. In the civil service and in private business, 
appointments are made on the evidence of the present and not 
of the past knowledge of the candidates; and to the committee 
it appeared just that college distinctions should be awarded on 
the same principle. This system, which is in principle that on 
which honors are allotted in the British universities, was received 
at first with satisfaction by the students, who had in fact peti- 
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tioned the Trustees to abolish the marking system previously 
existing; and for a time matters went on under it harmoniously. 
But, in progress of time, the method of grouping by grades in the 
monthly examinations, which formed part of it, became the oc- 
casion of some discontent, not so much on the part of the students 
as on that of the professors, most of whom inclined to prefer a 
system to which they had been long accustomed. The committee, 
therefore, when about two years later they reported to the 
Trustees a body of statutes embracing the modifications of the 
former code which in the light of experience they had been led 
to approve, proposed that the monthly examinations should no 
longer be reported on by grades, but that after each such exami- 
nation the examiner should make a numerical scale of the stand- 
ing of all the students under his instruction, according to a 
standard prescribed by the Board of the College, the examination 
to be conducted and the order of merit fixed in any manner the 
instructor might prefer. The semi-annual examinations were re- 
tained without alteration. This plan of determining proficiency 
has now been in use since 187 1, yet dissatisfaction with its opera- 
tion has been manifested at frequent intervals throughout all this 
time, and this has been recently loudly outspoken. A proposition 
has been even made to revert to the method of assigning acadcnfic 
distinctions which was practiced in our College less than thirty 
years ago, and previously from its foundation in the last century, 
according to which, the members of the Faculty, toward the 
close of the academic course, arranged an order of merit for the 
graduating class, by a comparison of opinions, formed from 
personal observation of each student's capacity, diligence, and 
substantial attainment. It is not remembered that the determina- 
tions thus arrived at were ever subjects of complaint. Another 
plan, which has been suggested as better than the present, is that 
which was in use many years ago in Yale College, in which the 
order of merit was determined in great measure by the suffrages 
of the students themselves. In favor of this method, it has been 
argued that it operates to stimulate the desire of honorable repu- 
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tation for substantial merit, reputation for the possession of real 
scholarship, instead of mere flash and outside show, and that it 
discourages also resort to the dishonest artifices by which young 
men sometimes succeed in imposing upon their instructors, and 
thus in securing a standing to which they are not entitled 
artifices which can rarely be concealed from their companions, 
however they may be from those on whom they are practiced. 
Against the present system of rating scholarship, it has been 
argued, with great appearance of earnestness, that it often oper- 
ates to inflict manifest injustice, as illustrated in particular cases 
in the history of the past; and elaborate attempts have even been 
made to discredit its results by applying to them the principles 
of the mathematical theory of probabilities. This subject is an 
interesting one, and it has also an obvious practical importance. 
It seems desirable that it should be carefully reconsidered.* 

MAY 2, 1887 

The discussion as to the expediency of maintaining, abolish- 
ing, or modifying what is called the "marking system" has 
been going on in this College, and no doubt in many others, for 
years, without having reached any definite conclusion. The fre- 
quent use of the phrase itself, without definition, would seem to 
indicate that by " marking system " is meant some universally 
understood method, in general use, of estimating according to a 
numerical scale the relative values of scholastic performances. 
This, however, is hardly true. There are marking systems and 
marking systems. In fact, the use of some sort of marking system 
can hardly be avoided while gradation in merit is attempted at all, 
even though it should be simplified to a mere arrangement of 
names in a certain order. In this case the " mark " is the place of 
the name in the numerical list. This is, in fact, in principle, the 
marking system as practiced at West Point; but it is not that, so 
far as the knowledge of the undersigned extends, of any system 
in use in any American or in any British college. The systems in 
* Report for 1882-83, pp. 32-36, 
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actual use are various. It may be worth while to indicate their 
distinctive features. That which was found in operation in 
Columbia College when the connection of the undersigned with 
the institution began consisted in a daily marking of every exer- 
cise, whether of recitation, composition, declamation, translation, 
mathematical solution, or written exercise, at a valuation propor- 
tioned to a given maximum, according to the judgment of the 
instructor. The summation of all these valuations for an entire 
session gave what was called a term mark. To this was added 
another value derived from the closing examination, having an 
effect on the final standing equal to that of the term mark, and 
the sum of the two constituted the credit side of the account. 
But there was also a counter-system of demerit marks, given 
from time to time for misdemeanors or peccadilloes, the sum of 
which at the end of the session was required to be deducted from 
the credit, and the balance remaining determined the position of 
the individual in the general order of merit in his class. The 
working of this system in practice was attended with a good deal 
of inconvenience. In the first place, it assumed that every student 
should actually perform and receive a mark for every exercise 
prescribed to his class; otherwise, the aggregate results in differ- 
ent individual cases could afford no fair basis for comparison. 
But in classes or sections of from thirty to fifty individuals, it is 
practically impossible to give each person an opportunity to be 
heard in the brief space of a single hour the time usually de- 
voted to a college exercise. Hence, it will happen that, in such a 
class, a student may fail to be " called up " oftcncr than once out 
of three or four times. His record will therefore present a series 
of blanks, and the number of his actual performances will rarely 
be the same as that of others of his class. As the simplest way of 
correcting the consequent inequalities, the practice used to be 
to fill the blanks by allowing to each a mark deduced from the 
sum of those actually given, divided by their number, which was 
called " giving a man his average," But this did not meet the 
whole difficulty. The average was given only for blanks occur- 
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ring when the student was actually present and (ostensibly at 
least) prepared to perform. Other blanks, however, would from 
time to time occur, in consequence of absences, excusable or 
inexcusable. If the absences were excusable, as having been oc- 
casioned by illness or other cause beyond control, the blanks 
might be filled by " making up " the exercise (as it was called) 
to the instructor out of class hours. This imposed a tax upon 
the teacher's time, which was occasionally very heavy. But if 
the absences were not excusable, each blank counted for a 
zero. 

The faults in this system are obvious. In the first place, it was 
a capital fault that it mixed up marks for scholarship with marks 
for conduct; so that the results furnished no criterion of char- 
acter, either intellectual or moral. On this account alone, the 
undersigned did not hesitate to condemn it at once, and this 
feature of it was immediately abolished. The system so modified 
continued to be maintained for several years; but it worked very 
heavily, and became after a time so unsatisfactory to both officers 
and students that it was finally, in March, 1869, abandoned 
altogether. 

As a substitute for the system abandoned, it was resolved that, 
from that time forward, standing in scholarship should be made 
dependent exclusively on the results of periodical examinations, 
to be held semi-annually. It was further ordered that these exami- 
nations should be conducted, wherever possible, in writing. Also 
that, in the examination papers periodically prepared, a valuation 
should be attached to each question or requisition set forth for 
solution, to be awarded for a perfect performance; imperfect 
performances receiving lower valuations according to the esti- 
mate made of their merit by the examiner. This, though not the 
" marking system " as it had been commonly understood before, 
was nevertheless a marking system of a simpler kind. It was the 
system used, and the only system used, in the British universities; 
with this difference, that while those institutions mark once for 
all, at the conclusion of the course, the marks here were given 
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semi-annually, and the aggregates of all these semi-annual mark- 
ings were taken at the close. 

A little later, this system received a still further simplification. 
Marks for particular performances ceased to be given; but every 
instructor was required to make a monthly report, arranging the 
students in each of his classes in five groups, distinguished by 
the simple numbers one, two, three, etc. Group I embraced the 
students manifesting the highest degree of excellence. The other 
groups consisted of grades successively inferior, Grade V being 
intended for the unsatisfactory or deficient. Here personal dis- 
tinctions between the members of the same group were ignored. 
In the permanent record was entered opposite each name the 
number of the group to which it was assigned in each successive 
monthly report; and at the close of the year, or of the course, 
the numbers opposite the several names were summed up. The 
smallest sum indicated the highest standing; the largest sum, the 
lowest. Names having equal sums against them were bracketed 
together as of equal rank in the order of merit. 

The officers in their monthly reports were to be guided in 
their groupings by the judgments they had been able to form 
of the comparative ability or proficiency of the students under 
their instruction, aided by any memoranda they might be dis- 
posed to keep of actual performances, to assist their recollection; 
but they were to report no valuations of particular performances. 
To the undersigned, this method of grading seemed to be less 
open to objection than any other which he had ever seen in 
operation; yet, for some reason never distinctly avowed, but 
supposed to be the omission to distinguish differences of merit 
between the individual members of the several groups, it began, 
after a limited period of experiment, to breed discontent; and in 
October, 1870, there was introduced a final modification of the 
system, giving it the form which it has since maintained, and 
which seems to be as little satisfactory as any which has gone 
before. According to the present plan, the monthly reports of 
the instructors continue as under that which was abolished, but 
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their form is changed, the classification by groups being replaced 
by a general list of names in the order of merit; and the basis on 
which the arrangement is made being no longer the general judg- 
ment of the instructors, but the valuations given to the actual 
performances of the students in an examination held for this 
express purpose every month. The final order of merit for the 
year or for the course is obtained by combining the results of all 
the monthly examinations with those of the more general semi- 
annual examinations, giving to these latter a weight equal to that 
of all the preceding monthly examinations of the half-year. 
Under this system, if a student is absent from any monthly or 
semi-annual examination, he suffers a serious loss, a loss which, 
however, in case the absence is excusable, he is privileged to make 
good by a special examination separately held. 

The method here described works certainly with much less 
friction than the daily marking system formerly in use; but it is 
open to some of the very serious objections which lie against that, 
and which must lie against every system according to which an 
order of merit is based on the numerical values assigned to the 
performances in written examinations. The first of these is that 
the scheme stimulates the ambition to secure favorable marks 
without awakening a corresponding desire to become possessed 
of the knowledge by which such marks may be fairly won. To 
produce a performance which may meet the approval of the 
examiner is therefore the object of the student's highest endeavor, 
without regard to the means by which this object is accom- 
plished. Hence the resort to dishonest practices, the use of which 
has been recently charged to be so general in other institutions as 
well as in this, and which, there can be no doubt, is often at- 
tempted, whatever opinion may be entertained as to the extent of 
its success. There are those who have watched the operations of 
this system for many years who are ready to declare it is a failure 
altogether; and that even under it the highest academic honors 
have not seldom been secured by fraud. If the undersigned does 
not fully partake of these convictions, he has at least reason to 
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believe that they are not wholly without foundation; and he 
therefore regards the objection to the system well taken, that it 
does not accomplish the object proposed. 

But a greatly more serious objection to it than its failure is 
its demoralizing eif ect upon those who live under it. Whether 
the fraudulent practices which it is so positively asserted to en- 
courage are successful or not, there can be no doubt that they 
exert a most deadening influence upon the moral sense of those 
who are tempted to employ them. So pernicious an influence 
steadily acting upon a susceptible youth at the period when 
character is forming can hardly fail to undermine his principles 
and destroy his sense of obligation in all the relations of life. It 
destroys, moreover, his sense of shame; for while, in its own 
nature, cheating in an examination room is as essentially disgrace- 
ful, and is always so felt to be by an unsophisticated youth, as 
cheating at cards, yet a little familiarity with the practices which 
young men tolerate among themselves in this matter so com- 
pletely dulls their sensibility on the subject that they cease even 
to affect concealment of their dishonesty, but rather plume 
themselves publicly among their fellows on their success, A 
system which naturally and, as it would seem, inevitably lends to 
consequences like this, is not one which can be wisely maintained 
in an institution for the education of the young. 

The evils here spoken of owe their existence to the fact that 
examinations are in writing. Oral examinations afford small op- 
portunity for imposing upon the examiner a show of knowledge 
where the reality docs not exist. Even though the letter of a text 
may be correctly repeated, a few well-directed questions will 
quickly discover how far intelligence enters into the perform- 
ance. If it be inquired then why examinations should not be made 
entirely oral, the reply must be that they were so half a century 
ago, and that the method was abandoned for what were then 
esteemed to be reasons of weight. Among these were the large 
amount of time necessary to make an oral examination thorough, 
when each individual of a class has to be separately taken up. The 
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method is quite feasible for a single person or for a squad of two 
or three; but with classes numbering from fifty to an hundred or 
upwards it becomes intolerably laborious. Another reason is that, 
in oral examinations, where all the students are examined in each 
other's presence, the tests cannot be identical to all; and this, 
considering that the object of the examination is professedly to 
settle the question of comparative merit, is a fatal objection. It 
may indeed happen, and it is in fact an occurrence which, while 
the system was in use, often did happen, that the least proficient 
man in a class, through the lucky chance which caused the 
most elementary matters to fall to his share, was enabled to ap- 
pear to better advantage than the most thoroughgoing of his 
competitors. 

Neither the oral nor the written examination seems, there- 
fore, to be well adapted to secure the result which it is the object 
of either to attain, viz., the arrangement of the members of a class 
of competing students in a just order of merit. The question may 
then be very properly asked whether this object is important 
enough to justify the trouble it costs to secure it. There can be 
no doubt that the educational effect upon young minds of a 
course of study would be much more beneficial, if the incitement 
to effort could be the love of knowledge for its own sake rather 
than the ambition to be publicly proclaimed as outranking their 
fellows in a scholastic roll. Why should there be any publication 
made as to scholastic merit except the distinction into classes of 
the proficient and the deficient? This is a question presented in 
the last annual report of the undersigned, and it is now repeated. 
The distinction here proposed is the only one made in profes- 
sional schools, and it is the only one needed. In schools of the 
liberal arts, the order-of-merit plan seems to have been adopted in 
the belief that the spirit of emulation induced by it might stimu- 
late diligence in study. Perhaps it does, to a certain extent and 
among the ambitious and the limited number to whom high 
distinction is a possibility; but it is doubtful whether, among the 
great majority, this stimulus is felt at all, and it is not at all doubt- 
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f ul that, among a large proportion, the influence of the system is 
discouraging rather than animating. 

Should it be deemed advisable, however, to continue to main- 
tain the traditional practice of grading classes in a regular order 
of merit, it would seem to the undersigned most judicious to 
entrust this arrangement either to the judgment of the officers 
having charge of the instruction of each class, to be made accord- 
ing to the impression produced upon their minds by the per- 
formances of individuals throughout the whole course of study, 
and not upon the basis of any system of numerical records; or, 
better than this, to leave this determination to the free suffrages 
of all the members of the class concerned, each student to form 
for himself independently an order of merit embracing the names 
of all his classmates, and a result or authoritative list to be de- 
duced from the combination of these in the ordinary way of 
counting the ballots in an election. This method has the recom- 
mendation that it has been actually and successfully tried during 
a long series of years in one of the leading colleges of the country. 
During all the earlier part of this century, and down to some time 
later than 1830, no other method of determining academic rank 
was practiced in Yale College than this. The ballot was resorted 
to only twice during the four-year course: once just previous to 
the Junior Exhibition, and again in anticipation of the final 
graduation; but it might be employed more frequently, if thought 
advisable. In the meantime, no record was kept of the relative 
standing of different individuals, and men were esteemed accord- 
ing to the reputation they established among their classmates, 
who were the observers of their diligence and of the character 
of their scholastic performances. This system was abandoned at 
New Haven, not because of any distrust of its fundamental prin- 
ciple, but from the belief that the plan of giving a daily mark for 
every exercise would have the effect to keep the student more 
closely up to his work; and hence the marking system was 
adopted. The two could not work together, and consequently 
the practice of voting was discontinued. 
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Two obvious advantages recommend the plan here proposed. 
It leads young men to prize the good opinion of their fellows, 
and to seek to be esteemed for real and not for a fictitious scholar- 
ship, represented by "marks" obtained often by methods of 
equivocal character; and it trains young men in their early years 
to the use of those methods for securing success, on which they 
will be compelled to depend throughout all their future life. 

Two objections have been made to the plan. First, it is said 
that young men will be biased, in giving their voices, by feelings 
of personal friendship or aversion; and the vote will not be ex- 
pressive of an honest judgment. Secondly, there are, at this time, 
so many distracting interests among college students, the off- 
spring of their numerous petty associations, that class feeling is 
to a large extent subordinated to ambitions of a less comprehen- 
sive character, in consequence of which the vote will be partisan, 
and the result reached by it will be a triumph of factions, and 
not an expression of conscientious convictions. Both these objec- 
tions are hypothetical. Long-continued experiment has proved 
that the first is baseless. The disturbing cause assumed in the 
second to be so dangerous did not exist, or did not exist to the 
same degree, early in the century; and what might be its influ- 
ence can only be matter of opinion. A new experiment might 
very probably prove it to be quite inefficacious for harm. Such 
an experiment is certainly worth trying.* 

* Report for 1886-87, PP- 19-30- 
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CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM 

JUNE 6, 1870 

IT is a subject worthy of consideration whether, in the chang- 
ing character of the popular demand for higher education, 
the time has not arrived when all our colleges must begin to 
admit into the program of their instruction a larger diversity of 
subjects and give to their methods a greater degree of elas- 
ticity a greater power of accommodating themselves to vary- 
ing preferences than has been heretofore considered expedient 
or necessary. While there is no reason to believe that the demand 
is less at present than at any former period for educational cul- 
ture of a high order, or that the number of young men in pro- 
portion to the population who devote themselves to an educa- 
tional preparation for the business of life, continued through a 
period as great at least as that occupied by the collegiate course, 
is at all diminishing, it is nevertheless true that the higher culture 
no longer possesses the same unif onnity of character which dis- 
tinguished it half a century ago. There can be no doubt that that 
species of culture which we fitly distinguish by the word schol- 
arly that culture which tends most directly to refine the taste, 
to stimulate (while it chastens) the imaginative faculties, to bring 
its subject into contact and sympathy with minds of the highest 
order of creative power; and which contributes, more than any 
other, to give him the mastery over language, the most effective 
instrument by which the influence of the individual makes itself 
felt over his own or succeeding generations while it has lost 
none of its value in the eyes of those who love learning for its 
own sake, is sought nevertheless by no means so exclusively as 
formerly by young men who aim at some kind of intellectual 
eminence. The immense development which has been given in 
our own country to the physical sciences, and the impossibility of 
attaining distinction in the broad field which they open without 
an almost exclusive devotion to their cultivation, has created a 
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new class of educated men in whose training studies purely liter 
ary have occupied only a secondary place. To the pursuits o 
men of this class, a knowledge of the modern languages o 
Europe has also an immediate importance much greater than i 
supposed to attend any very profound familiarity with those o 
classic antiquity; and, for this reason, these latter languages hav< 
been generally neglected by them. The wants of this class o 
men have been in part, but as yet not adequately, met: by th< 
creation, under various names, of independent schools of science 
by the establishment, in the literary colleges, of separate course! 
of study, called by some scientific, and by others university 
courses; by the admission, into other institutions of the same 
grade, of what are called irregular or partial-course students 
and, finally, by enlarging, in others, the curriculum of study, anc 
allowing to all students a wide latitude of selection among the 
studies thus presented. For the most part, the independent schools 
have not professed to furnish a system of general culture, but 
have aimed to train their students to certain specified scientific 
professions, or at least to advance them with a certain degree 
of exclusiveness in some particular department of science spe- 
cially selected. The object of the scientific and university courses 
of colleges, and of those which are largely made up of elective 
studies, has been to accomplish, by varied instrumentalities, the 
same educational ends which the literary and classical course* 
were originally designed to effect. It is not in this place a ques- 
tion whether the new machinery accomplishes these ends as well 
as the old, or the contrary. If there is any question, it is whethei 
the colleges should attempt to furnish any machinery at all foi 
the use of those to whom the old is unacceptable, who in an} 
event will reject it, and who, if nothing else is offered, will 
remain unprovided for at all. 

It is not necessary for the undersigned, at the present time 
to reiterate the convictions which he has so often expressed as 
to the value of literary culture and classical learning. Moderr 
science, however magnificent the contributions it has made tc 
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the store of human knowledge, has not by any means diminished 
the value of the knowledge we possessed before. In good letters, 
there is one quality which science does not possess. In science, a 
new discovery may sweep away at once a fabric of doctrine most 
elaborately constructed, and leave its ruins only to be groped 
after in the future by curious historical antiquarians. Who speaks 
now of the crystalline spheres, of austral and boreal magnetism, 
of phlogiston, or of the calorific fluid? The names of Kepler and 
Galileo and Huygens and Hooke are held in honorable remem- 
brance; but we read astronomy, and mechanics, and physics, and 
optics, no longer in their pages. But in letters the work of a great 
genius never supersedes that of his predecessor. It simply takes 
its place beside it, and both are read and admired and cherished 
to all coming time. In spite of the dazzling triumphs of scientific 
investigation in our day, in spite of the multiplicity of substan- 
tially valuable gifts which science is showering all around us, and 
which may not inaptly be regarded as so many seductive bribes 
offered to our generation to shake their allegiance to the beauti- 
ful, the good, and the true, we see the power of transcendent 
genius manifesting itself at this very day in the almost simul- 
taneous translation into English of the earliest of epic poems 
known, executed by men who for their own splendid original 
creations are themselves destined to be hardly less immortal. And 
America observes with pride, that, honorably distinguished 
among these, is the veteran poet who was the first among her 
sons to win in another hemisphere a praise which was bestowed 
without grudging. 

The literature of Rome and Greece cannot be put aside or 
made to be forgotten of men, because it is not the literature of 
a people or of an age, but it is the literature of the world and of 
all time. Nor can the languages of Rome and Greece be thrust 
out of our halls of learning, or excluded from the course of our 
superior education, because they are not the extinct languages of 
a limited spot of the world's surface; they are, in an important 
sense, the languages of all southern Europe, of England, and of 
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America. It is a perversion of terms to speak of them as dead 
languages, and to call upon us to bury them because they are 
dead. They are not dead but living,* and we cannot bury them, 
endeavor as we will. They live in our own tongue, they live in 
our literature, they live in our philosophy, they live in our his- 
tory, they live in our jurisprudence. When they shall be actually 
dead, we too shall be dead like them, and other races yet un- 
known to history shall come here to live among the ruins we have 
left. 

Having always entertained and always very freely expressed 
the views here set forth, the undersigned cannot be considered 
faithless to the cause of good letters though he should venture to 
avow the belief that our literary colleges should, in future, in 
justice to a large and increasing class of learners, throw open 
their doors more widely than they have done heretofore, to 
students whose aspirations are rather scientific than literary. In 
former communications to this body, the undersigned has ex- 
hibited evidence, founded upon a partial examination of the sta- 
tistics of the subject, which clearly proves that the educational 
tendencies of our time are such as are here described, A further 
prosecution of the same statistical investigation, more recently 
made, serves not only more fully to confirm the truth of the con- 
clusion formerly announced, but also to indicate pretty nearly 
the point of time at which this tendency first began to pro- 
duce a sensible impression upon the educational movement of 
the country. In the annual report of the undersigned made to the 
Trustees in June, 1866, and in a communication addressed to the 
same body at their stated meeting in January last, it was shown 
that the total number of students in American colleges, while, 
as was naturally to be expected, it has been absolutely increasing 
from year to year, has been falling off relatively to the total 
population, certainly since the year 1840, and possibly longer. 
For the whole country, the statements had to be given in the 

* This idea is eloquently enforced in an article in the Saturday Review 
for May 23, 1870, in which the recent classification of studies at Oxford is 
severely criticized. 
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lump, since the authorities from which were derived the num- 
bers of students in the several colleges failed to give their distri- 
bution according to the states in which they properly resided. 
It was possible, nevertheless, to compare the numbers furnished 
at different periods by a determinate group of states, as, for in- 
stance, the group composed of New England, New York, and 
New Jersey; but no records were accessible in regard to any 
period earlier than 1840, nor were there any authorities at hand 
to show from what particular states, and in what proportions 
from the several states, the attendance at each college was made 
up. This deficiency is to some extent supplied by publications 
since found to have been made in the earlier volumes of the 
Quarterly Register and Journal of the American Education 
Society, published for three years (1827-30), at Andover, 
Massachusetts, and afterwards for ten or twelve years longer 
at Boston, under the modified title of the American Quarterly 
Register; to which may be added certain statements of later 
date, published in 1856 in the American Journal of Education. 
From these sources, information which is substantially complete 
has been derived in regard to the number of students furnished 
to colleges by all New England, and by each of the New Eng- 
land states separately, in the academic years 1826-27, 1838-39, 
and 1855-56. For convenience of future reference, the tables in 
the publications mentioned, which have been used in the calcula- 
tions which follow, are reprinted in the appendix to this report.* 
The same particularity of information is not to be found as it 
respects our own state, or New Jersey, or any other state of the 
Union. But New England is precisely the portion of the Union 
in which we should expect to see the ancient and honored sys- 
tem of classical culture most firmly maintaining its ground. 
It embraces within its limits the college earliest founded in 
America it might almost be said the earliest two, since the 
College of William and Mary preceded the second by but a 
few years. It was peopled mainly by colonists from England 

* See pp. 397-401. 



proper, a band of devotees with whom religion was everything, 
and with whom education was almost religion. It has always been 
regarded not only as the cradle, but as, in a certain sense, the 
lasting home of American intellectual culture; and in the growth 
of our native literature it has contributed a share which, whether 
measured by volume or by character, is largely in excess of the 
proportion its population has borne numerically to that of the 
nation of which it forms a part. The law of movement which we 
may here detect in the higher education cannot, therefore, to 
say the least, be less favorable to literary and classical culture 
than that which must prevail over the country generally. The 
following tables may enable us to observe this law. In the first 
are given the numbers of students attendant in colleges any- 
where, from the several New England states, in the academic 
years commencing in the autumn of 1826, 1838, 1855, and 1869. 
The population of these states severally is also given, as deduced 
according to the received principles for making such computa- 
tions, from the general census returns for each decennial period 
from 1820 onward. The numbers of students have been taken 
from the tables in the journals above cited, with the exception of 
those for the year 1869-70, which have been gathered directly 
from the catalogues of the colleges. The colleges from which the 
tables of the journals derived their data for 1826 and 1855 were 
not quite so numerous as those for 1838; but they were the col- 
leges which for the states considered absorbed at those periods 
almost or quite exclusively the attendance from those states. The 
errors can amount at most but to a few units in any case, and 
these errors will be always errors of deficiency, so as to give a 
view of the condition of collegiate education more unfavor- 
able than the reality. They affect, moreover, if at all, chiefly, and 
about equally, the first and third of the epochs considered; 
scarcely to any degree the second; and for the fourth they may 
be said not to exist. The influence therefore of the correction 
of errors would not be, as an inspection of the numbers will 
show, to disturb at all the point of maximum in the curve of 
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apparent movement, but possibly to modify to some slight de- 
gree the curvature before and after that point. 

The first fact which, on the inspection of this table, strikes 
the observer for its singularity is that the number of students 
from all New England attendant on colleges anywhere through- 
out the country is not materially greater at the present time than 
it was in 1838; while the population has in the meanwhile in- 
creased by more than 50 percent. A second fact, not less remark- 
able, will next be noticed, that while from 1826 to 1838 the in- 
crease of population was but about one-sixth of the original 
number, the students on the other hand had become more nu- 
merous by nearly one-half. A comparison of 1838 with 1855 and 
1869 wiM further show that, after the date first named, the ab- 
solute increase in the number of students was exceedingly slow, 
while the relative decrease was steady and rapid. 

The general inference to be drawn from these data is that, 
during the earlier period covered by the returns, collegiate edu- 
cation was gaining favor with the people with each successive 
year, and the number of liberally educated men in proportion to 
the entire population was becoming continually larger and larger. 
From 1838 onward, the tendency is seen to be distinctly the other 
way. It is therefore very evident that, somewhere about thirty 
or forty years ago, causes must have been beginning to work 
upon the public mind, which have ever since continued to act 
with constantly increasing effect, of which the tendency has 
been steadily to diminish the relative demand for collegiate edu- 
cation in form as previously provided, and to increase, doubtless, 
at the same time, the demand for a culture not necessarily more 
superficial or involving less of mental labor in its acquisition, but 
in its most essential characteristics different. This inference 
would be drawn from the mere examination of the numbers here 
exhibited, if we knew nothing whatever of the past history of 
human progress in our country. But it is strikingly confirmed 
when we recall to mind that the period referred to was that in 
which the numerous splendid triumphs of modern science began 
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to a marked degree to arrest the public attention. That was the 
era of the invention of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe,* of the con- 
struction of the electromagnet, of the creation of permanent 
galvanic batteries, of the invention of the magnetic telegraph, 
of rapidly multiplying applications of chemistry to the industrial 
arts, and of the introduction of steam as a motive power upon 
the ocean. It was also the era which presented, directly under 
the eyes of every man, woman, and child in the land, one of the 
most magnificent of the creations of science applied to in- 
dustry the railroad, with its necessary concomitant, the loco- 
motive. And it is within the clear recollection of every man 
whose own personal history goes back to that period that that 
was the era in which first arose in our country that clamor against 
the value of classical studies of which we have since heard so 
much, and of which the principal burden seems to be that the 
classics produce no telegraphs, create no engines, lay down no 
railways, and turn the wheels of no mills. 

The date of the commencement of this outcry may be placed 
not far from the year 1830. For a time, the noise which it made 
was out of all proportion to the impression it produced; and 
hence those collegiate institutions (and they were not a few), 
which misled by the anticipation of a demand, which had not 
yet arisen, for a new education made haste to prepare to meet 
it by establishing alternative scientific courses by the side of the 
existing classical, found generally to their surprise that they had 
put themselves to trouble to little purpose. Among this number, 
as the records inform us, was found Columbia College. A 
scientific course was established in this institution in the year 
1830, which was discontinued thirteen years later for want of 
success. 

In the absence of particular statistics for the years preceding 
and following 1838, it is impossible to fix precisely the point of 

* One or two of these brilliant inventions or discoveries no doubt ante- 
dated the period spoken of in the text; but this period was that in which, by 
their rapidly increasing numbers, and their influence upon the progress of 
the useful arts, they began strongly to impress the public mind. 
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time at which collegiate education ceased to grow in public 
favor which is also the point at which the demand for a new 
education, till then only asserted to exist, or predicted to be about 
to arise, became a reality. The differences, however, are so large 
between 1838 and 1826 on the one hand, and 1838 and 1855 on 
the other, the movement being also on the two sides of the middle 
epoch in opposite directions, that we must presume this latter 
epoch to mark very nearly the true turning point. Since the year 
1838, therefore, the demand for the new education has been 
steadily increasing, without having as yet been systematically 
and adequately provided for; and it is obvious that it cannot 
longer be disregarded. 

To return once more to the table, the law of movement 
which we have seen to be indicated for all New England will be 
found to hold generally for the particular states, two only being 
excepted, Massachusetts and Maine. In Massachusetts, the de- 
cline is perceptible from the beginning, but it was for a number 
of years so slight as to be only perceptible. The state of Maine, 
a large portion of which is still covered by the primeval forest, 
was admitted into the Union in 1820. Its population was largely 
and rapidly recruited thereafter by immigration, the newcomers 
being generally hardy pioneers, who constituted the vanguard 
of the army of civilization advancing upon the wilderness. It is 
not therefore in the least surprising to find that, during the inter- 
val between 1826 and 1838, high intellectual culture was not in 
large nor even in increasing demand among the rugged inhabit- 
ants of that wild region. Nor is it any more remarkable that, after 
having reached, as a result of these causes, a degree of destitution 
in respect to the higher education entirely at that time without 
precedent, the state should have subsequently shown a tendency 
to improvement, while in all her sister states the progress was 
simultaneously in the opposite direction. In the curve as it re- 
spects Maine there are two opposite points of culmination; and, 
since 1855, she seems to be falling into the general law. Rhode 
Island, on the other hand, between 1855 and 1869, seems to 
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exhibit a slight improvement, but this state is so small that the 

irregularity observed is of no material significance. 

The law of movement which has been here pointed out may 
be made more obvious to inspection by separating the ratios of 
the students and population from the remaining figures, and ar- 
ranging them compactly in a different order. 

RATIO OF STUDENTS TO POPULATION IN THE SEVERAL 

NEW ENGLAND STATES, FOR THE YEARS 1826-27, 

1838-39, 1855-56, AND 1869-70 



Years 


Maine 


New t 
Hampshire 


Vermont 


Massa- 
chusetts 


Rhode 
Island 


Connecti- 
cut 


New 
England 


1826 


^MS7 


1:1,869 


I I,6 7 8 


i:i,I36 


1:2,525 


1:1,180 


^M^ 


1838 


1:2,851 


i:i,035 


I I 5 034 


i:i,l40 


i: T >773 


i : 1,101 


1:1,294 


1855 


1:2,14! 


* :i ,359 


I I, 3 66 


1:1,627 


i:i >957 


1:1,860 


1:1,689 


1869 


1:2,295 


1:1,874 


I 1,572 


i:i,77I 


1:1,917 


i : 2,290 


1:1,927 



The following gives also the ratio of the increase of popula- 
tion side by side with the contemporaneous increase in the 
number of students. 

RATIO OF INCREASE IN POPULATION IN THE SEVERAL NEW 

ENGLAND STATES, FOR THE PERIODS 1826-38, 1838-55, 1855-69, 

WITH THE RATIO OF THE CONTEMPORANEOUS INCREASE 

IN NUMBER OF STUDENTS 



States 


Population 


Undergraduate Students 


1826-38 


1838-55 


1855-69 


1826-38 


1838-55 


1855-69 


Maine , 


I 1-349 
1.084 

1.106 
1.238 

*>*39 
i. 066 


1:1.262 
1:1.144 
1:1.085 
1:1.567 
1:1.509 
i : 1-343 


1:1.111 
1:1.036 
i : i. 006 
1:1.145 
1:1.266 
i : 1-353 


I 1.209 
I 1.971 
I 1.795 
I 1.234 
I 1.622 
I 1.174 


1:1.655 
1:0.871 
i:o.82I 
i:i.IJ7 
1:1.366 

x:o.8oi 


1:1.054 
1:0.751 
i .-0.874 
1:1.052 

i:i.3*5 
1:1.099 


New Hampshire 
Vermont .... 


Massachusetts . . 
Rhode Island. . . 
Connecticut. ,. 


New England... 


i 1.187 


i : J-355 


1:1.147 


I 1.387 


1:1.039 


1:1.005 



In all New England, it will be seen that, during the first 
period, the increase of the number of students was considerably 
more rapid than the increase of the population; during the second 
period, it was more slow; and during the third, very much more 
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slow. The departures from this law in the particular states are 
not remarkable, except in the case of Maine, where the explana- 
tion is obvious. 

Two considerations have been suggested as requiring that the 
conclusions which have been deduced from the statistical state- 
ments above presented should be received with a certain degree 
of qualification. The first of these is the known fact that a large 
number of the young men of our country are annually sent 
abroad to be educated in Europe. If it could be assumed that all 
these youths, or even the larger number of them, go abroad to 
seek an education of the same kind with that which our colleges 
give, but which they may imagine to be better there of its kind, 
the argument would have weight. A recent authority, writing to 
the Evening Post of this city, states, as the conclusion drawn 
from personal knowledge and inquiry within the past year, that 
scarcely an American can be found in any German Gymnasium. 
We know that there are none or next to none in the French 
lycees. There remain the British universities, where there is 
always a handful, but probably not so large a number now as 
there was in the years of our colonial history. The American 
students abroad are mostly boys attending schools of the grade 
of our academies, or studying under private tutors; or they are 
young men of greater maturity, seeking that scientific education 
which is so amply provided for there, but for which we have as 
yet done so little. Our conclusions, therefore, are not in the least 
shaken by any consideration of what becomes of the migratory 
Americans. 

As it respects the influence of the other cause supposed to 
invalidate the reasoning, that is to say, of the foreign element, 
some conjecture may be formed of its effect by considering the 
actual ratio of the foreign- to the native-born population as given 
by the United States census for the years 1850 and 1860. That 
this kind of ethnical alloy should be capable of producing, or of 
contributing to, the effect observed, can only, of course, be true 
on the assumption that, as a rule, the foreign immigration finds 
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its place in a social stratum too low to furnish recruits for oui 
superior educational institutions an assumption which is doubt- 
less in general correct. Keeping this in mind, the following state- 
ment will be read with interest. 

PROPORTION OF THE FOREIGN-BORN TO THE ENTIRE 

POPULATION, IN THE NEW ENGLAND STATES IN 

THE YEARS 1850 AND 1860, AS GIVEN BY 

THE UNITED STATES CENSUS 



States 


Percent Foreign 


1850 


1860 


Maine 


5.42 

4.49 
10.76 
16.65 
16,67 
10.59 


5.96 
6.431 
10.39 
21.13 
21,42 
17-54 


New Hampshire 


Vermont 


Massachusetts 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut ... 





In examining this statement, we observe that, in the three 
northernmost of the New England states, the foreign element of 
the population was nearly stationary during the period embraced 
between the limits, while in the remaining three it was increasing. 
Among the latter, the increase in Connecticut was most rapid, 
but the absolute proportion of the element to the whole was 
largely the greatest in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in which 
states the increase was very rapid also. But these two states are 
precisely those in which (disregarding Maine for the reasons 
above assigned) the movement unfavorable to collegiate educa- 
tion has, in the recent period, been least strikingly marked; while 
in Vermont and New Hampshire (Connecticut being for the mo- 
ment excluded) it is seen to have been most so* 

Again, if we take all together the three states in which the 
foreign element and the increase of the foreign element at the 
same time appear to be largest, and also the three states in which 
this element and the increase are both least (the increase in one 
case indeed being negative), we shall divide the population in 
the ratio of about five to three; and we shall see that the retro- 
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grade movement has been sensibly larger in the group least af- 
fected by the cause under consideration than in the other. The 
results are exhibited below. 

RATIO OF STUDENTS TO POPULATION IN THE NORTHERNMOST 

AND SOUTHERNMOST STATES OF NEW ENGLAND 

COMPARED FOR THE YEARS 1855 AND 1869 





1855 


1869 


Students 


Population 


Ratio 


Students 


Population 


Ratio 


The Northernmost 
States . . 
The Southernmost 
States 


745 

1,000 


1,241,520 
1,705,974 


i:i,666 
1:1,706 


1,082 


1,321,900 
2,058,630 


1:1,967 



It would be desirable, of course, to examine this point with 
the help of more numerous data, extending, as it respects the 
foreign immigration, over a larger period of time; but, from the 
materials we have, it seems to the undersigned sufficiently evident 
that the social phenomenon we are considering is very real, and 
that it attaches very certainly to the native population of the 
country itself. 

The question then arises: Should not our colleges begin to 
recognize a movement of such gravity, and take measures to 
meet the demand, which is every day growing in strength, for 
a new form of higher education? Many of these institutions have 
done so already. This is signally true of Harvard University; 
and the result of the experiment which that institution has made 
has shown that she has not mistaken the nature of the need. Since 
the experiment commenced, fifteen or twenty years ago, the 
attendance on the undergraduate course in that college has be- 
come nearly or quite twofold what it was previously, and the 
attendance from the state of Massachusetts has increased 50 per- 
cent; while at the same time the joint attendance upon the other 
Massachusetts colleges, Amherst and Williams, has sensibly fallen 
off, and the joint attendance from the state has diminished ac- 
cordingly. It is furthermore to be remarked that, while the largest 
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modifications of the course at Harvard have taken place withir 
the last two or three years, it is precisely within this same perioc 
of time that the accessions to her numbers have been most rapid 

It is now about twelve months since a petition was addressee 
to the Faculty of Columbia College by the members of the Clasi 
of 1870, then about completing the studies of their Junior year 
asking that such changes might be introduced into the progranr 
of Senior instruction as to permit individual students to elect tc 
a certain extent the studies which they should pursue. The re- 
quest was one which it was not within the competency of the 
Board to grant; nor, on giving the subject some slight considera- 
tion, did it appear that the changes desired, if attempted, couk 
be easily made. It was, however, referred to the Trustees foi 
their consideration, but without the expression of any opinion ir 
regard to it, favorable or the contrary. 

After the opening of the fall term in October, 1869, the sub- 
ject was from time to time revived; and, with a view to ascertain, 
if possible, what would be the actual working of an optional sys- 
tem presented to the Senior class, the suggestion was made that 
the President obtain from each member of the class a statement 
specifying the studies which he would desire to pursue, and those 
which he would prefer to relinquish. This suggestion formed 
part of a report made to the Faculty, by a committee of that 
body, who had been appointed to consider what measures ought 
to be adopted to secure closer attention to study on the part of 
the Senior class, during the second session of the year, than had 
been the case heretofore; and the recommendations of this report, 
having been approved by the Faculty, came subsequently before 
the committee on the statutes, whose action was necessary to 
give them effect. Although the result of the inquiry made by the 
President, in accordance with the suggestion above mentioned, 
was of little practical value, yet the committee were so far im- 
pressed with the desirability of making some experiment in this 
direction as to adopt a resolution requesting the board of the 
College to modify, if practicable, the program of instruction, in 
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such a manner as to permit the members of the Senior class, 
during the second term of the year, to exercise a certain freedom 
in the selection of their studies. In compliance with this resolu- 
tion, a scheme was devised in which the principle of option was 
introduced as largely as appeared to be practicable without too 
much deranging the general distribution of time to the several 
departments, and sufficiently to make it satisfactory to the in- 
structors, and acceptable to the class. During the second term of 
the year, instruction has been conducted in accordance with this 
plan; and it is believed that, in consequence of the change, a 
greater degree of diligence has been secured and a larger con- 
tentment, than has heretofore been the case at this period of 
the academic course. 

At the last meeting of the Trustees, held on the first Monday 
in May, the committee on the statutes were instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of giving hereafter a still greater extension 
to the system of elective studies. The committee, it is believed, 
are prepared to report that, while in their opinion some such 
extension is advisable, prudence would nevertheless suggest the 
propriety, in a matter so important, of proceeding with delibera- 
tion; and, therefore, that while it would be well to make certain 
of the studies of the first as well as of the second term of the 
Senior year optional, it would be wise to await the results of 
these changes before proceeding further. 

It is interesting to examine to what extent the history of par- 
ticular colleges may furnish evidence to confirm or invalidate the 
general truth of the conclusions deduced in the foregoing pages 
from the educational statistics of the country. And such an ex- 
amination derives a certain importance from the fact that, in the 
prosecution of the investigation by the aid of general data only, 
the inquirer finds himself embarrassed by several unanticipated 
difficulties. It is no easy matter to ascertain, in the first place, 
how many colleges we have, how they are named, and where 
they are situated. It might be supposed that on this point the 
United States census would be a conclusive authority; but the 
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lists here presented exhibit a number so extraordinary, as tc 
make it obvious at once that no reliance whatever can be placec 
upon that source of information. An illustration of this fact i: 
given in a note appended to the annual report of the under 
signed, made in 1866, where it is shown that, in a few state; 
in which the real numbers happened to be known, the return: 
embraced twice, or in some instances even three times, as many 
The inaccuracies arise from the fact that many institutions oJ 
inferior grade, and many which are not literary at all, assume 
the name of colleges, and are classified by the census officers ac- 
cordingly. Thus we have commercial colleges, industrial colleges 
military colleges, agricultural colleges, and so forth, in whict 
the instruction given is of the most diverse character, aiming 
rarely to furnish a high or a general culture. Colleges for young 
ladies are also included in these lists; and although some of these, 
as for instance the Rutgers in our city, and the Vassar at Pough- 
keepsie, adopt the full curriculum of collegiate study, they can- 
not, for obvious reasons, be considered in an inquiry like that 
which occupies us at present. 

The lists furnished by the American Almanac during the 
more than thirty years of its existence, prepared as they were 
with much labor, afforded a much closer approximation to the 
truth than the returns of the census; but these were also more 
or less affected by errors of the same character. The American 
Year Book for 1869 presented a more recent list, in the compila- 
tion of which great care was understood to have been taken to 
secure accuracy; and yet this catalogue embraces many names 
which have no title to a place in such company, and omits some 
which probably have. 

The College Review, a periodical of merit recently established 
in this city, presents, in its number for the present month of June, 
a list of the incorporated colleges of the Union, which is stated 
to be nearly complete. This list was compiled by a gentleman 
who has devoted a good deal of labor to the work,* and the im- 

* Mr. G. Brown Goode, senior editor of the Wesleyan College Argus, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 
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perfections which it still exhibits must be regarded as illustrating 
the extreme difficulty which exists of securing, by any exercise 
of care or expenditure of labor, correct information on a subject 
which at first view seems so simple. A few of the errors in it are 
evidently typographical, though somewhat remarkable of their 
kind. Thus the pioneer of American colleges, founded at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in the seventeenth century, appears as 
Howard College; and in place of Hampden-Sidney College, 
Virginia, we find Hampden College, of which the location 
is given as Sydney, Prince Edward County. More serious er- 
rors than these, however, are the introduction of Bethlehem 
College, at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and the omission of the 
Lehigh University at South Bethlehem in the same state; the 
admission, into the list, of the Rensselaer Polytechnic School, 
and of the Polytechnic School of Philadelphia (why not also 
of the Massachusetts Technological Institute?), and of De 
Veaux College, Niagara Falls; the omission, in the state of Mis- 
sissippi, of the oldest of the chartered colleges of that state, 
and also of the youngest, Jefferson and Semple-Broadus (the 
latter being, however, not less than twelve or fifteen years 
old),* the omission of Lagrange College, Tennessee, of Sewanee 
University in the same state, and of Florence University,t Ala- 
bama; and the placing of Franklin College, Tennessee, in Nash- 
ville. In spite of these inaccuracies, and possibly a few others 
similar, however, the list is doubtless the most trustworthy 
which has yet been formed; and it gives the number of Ameri- 
can colleges (omitting the colleges of Nova Scotia, which, un- 
less those of the other British provinces are enumerated, seem 
out of place here, the female colleges, the polytechnic institutes, 
the colleges for 'colored students, and all those which are sepa- 
rately arranged as being possibly extinct) as amounting to 266. 
Including the omissions, with the exception of the Nova Scotia 

* This institution is not now probably in operation, but as the list pro- 
fessedly gives the suspended colleges as well as those still active, it should 
have a place somewhere. 

t This college is also probably suspended, though it was in operation at 
the outbreak of the war. 
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colleges, the total is 290. The total in Camp's American Year 
Book is 285; but after excluding those belonging to the classes 
above specified, and the military schools, there remain in this 
list only 224.* A closer acquaintance with many even of these, 
however, shows them to possess very little of the collegiate char- 
acter. 

Next to the difficulty of ascertaining the real number and 
locations of the colleges is that of obtaining from these institu- 
tions, when known, the desired information. Some of them ap- 
pear to possess no printed catalogues. Quite a large number print 
only near the close of the academic year. Applications for such 
documents remain, therefore, often unnoticed, either on account 
of the non-existence of the documents altogether, or of their 
non-existence at the moment. It would seem occasionally as if, 
because of the design to use them for statistical purposes, which 
is apparent in the form of the application, they are purposely 
withholden. To the same cause it may perhaps be attributed that 
written letters, asking for information on some special points of 
interest, fail in some instances to elicit any reply. Whatever may 
be the causes producing this result, it has been found to be ex- 
perimentally true that, to any circular application for informa- 
tion addressed to considerable numbers, responses cannot be 
counted upon from so large a proportion as two-thirds of the 
whole. 

Such a circular was sent by the undersigned, in the month of 
January last, to every one of the 224 institutions in the list of 
Mr. Camp which seemed from its title to possess the collegiate 
character. Up to the present time responses have been received 
from only 137 of this number, and 87 have remained silent. t Of 

* Though the numbers in these two lists so nearly correspond, yet they 
are by no means identical in their details. In the endeavor on the part of the 
present writer to gather information by correspondence and the issuing of 
circulars, Mr. Camp's list has been used as a guide, that of Mr, Goodc, pub- 
lished in the College Review, not having appeared sufficiently early to be 
used for this purpose. 

t A number have remained persistently silent under repeated applica- 
tions. 
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the institutions responding, 6 have sent only a prospectus with- 
out names or numbers; and of 28 more, the students are so 
mixed that it is impossible to classify them. To this number 
belong most of the Roman Catholic colleges, which are made up 
chiefly of boys pursuing elementary studies. Besides these, how- 
ever, there are a few of high grade, like, for instance, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in which professional and special students, 
who largely predominate, are so thrown together in the lists 
with the students of arts that separation is almost impossible; and 
it has therefore been made uncertainly, but with design to throw 
the error if any upon the liberal side. Disregarding those of 
which nothing, for the present purpose, can be made, there re- 
main, among the institutions from which returns have been re- 
ceived, 103 which may be regarded as true colleges; and in these 
altogether are found at the present time 9,461 undergraduate stu- 
dents, being an average of 92 undergraduates to each. 

The immediate object for which this information was sought 
was to ascertain exactly the number of young men belonging 
to the New England states, and the states of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, now actually in attendance as under- 
graduates, in the colleges of the United States anywhere. An 
abstract was therefore made from the catalogues, in which the 
numbers belonging to the several states above named, in each 
college, are separately exhibited. It will be obvious from an in- 
spection of this abstract, which is appended to the present report,* 
that, while there are everywhere large and small colleges side 
by side, yet the average attendance of students of arts is much 
larger in the colleges of the northern and eastern states than in 
those of the southern and western. There are, for instance, 
twenty-eight colleges in the list belonging to New England, 
New York, and New Jersey, some of which are numerically 
quite feeble; yet, altogether, they embrace not fewer than 4,044 
students of arts; giving an average of 144 students to each. The 
remaining seventy-five colleges of the list have among them only 

* See pp. 400-401. 
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5,417 students, giving an average of 72 to each, which is just 
half as great. 

From these data, it is possible to form a probable estimate of 
the number of students in attendance in the eighty-seven institu- 
tions which have not responded to the circular. In the first place, 
we must assume that replies from these, if they had been re- 
ceived, would have shown quite as many of them, in proportion 
to the whole, to be schools below the grade of colleges, as we 
have found among those which have answered. Hence, of the 
eighty-seven, only about sixty-five are to be regarded as properly 
colleges. And if these have the same average attendance of stu- 
dents in arts as the seventy-five which remain in our list after the 
subtraction of the northeastern colleges, their aggregate attend- 
ance must amount to 4,680; which, added to the total of the list, 
gives, for the whole country, 14, 141 . There can hardly be a doubt 
that this estimate is in excess; since many of the colleges which 
have failed to respond are very obscure, many are of recent crea- 
tion, and some are probably not at present in operation. If we 
assume, what is likely to be nearer the truth, that their average 
attendance is only about 60, they will embrace in the aggregate 
3,900, making the total number of students of arts in the colleges 
of the entire country at the present time 13,361. But in 1860 this 
same total attendance amounted to 1 3,66 1 ; so that, if this estimate 
is correct, there has actually been a diminution in the aggregate 
attendance upon the course of arts in American colleges, during 
the last ten years, though the population of the country has in 
the meantime increased 33 percent. And even if we adopt the 
aggregate previously obtained, which cannot be below the truth, 
the increase in the number of students since r 860 will be found 
to be little more than nominal, being in all hardly 500. 

For convenience of comparison, the total white population of 
the country is given below for the three epochs, 1840, 1860, and 
1869, with the total number of students at the same time, and the 
ratio of students to population. For the first and second of these 
dates, the numbers are the same as those which were presented 
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in the report of the undersigned made to this board in 1866. The 
population for 1869 is conjectural, but is probably not excessive; 
and the manner of arriving at the number of students for this 
year, which is given above, is likely to lead to an error of excess 
rather than of deficiency. 

TOTAL WHITE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH 

THE TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT THE SAME 

TIME, AND THE RATIO OF STUDENTS TO 

POPULATION, FOR THE YEARS 1840, 

1860, AND 1869 





1840 


i860 


1869 


Population 


1 4., C 82O2Q 


27,4.00,2,66 


36,000,000 


Students . . . 


Q A.l6 


17 661 


I4.,I4.I 


Ratio 


III. <AQ 


1:2,012 


i : 2, C4.6 











Thus the number of undergraduate students in the colleges 
has not only been diminishing, relatively to the population of the 
country, for the last thirty years, but the diminution during the 
last ten has been the most remarkable. 

Another fact which will attract attention, in examining the 
details of the list of colleges above spoken of, is the enormous 
total attendance of students of all descriptions in some institu- 
tions called colleges, especially in the West and South, in which 
the students of arts amount hardly to a score. On referring to the 
published catalogues of these institutions it is found that many 
of them embrace preparatory schools of several successive grades 
of advancement: commercial schools, English high schools, in- 
dustrial schools, and so on; and that, in a very large number of 
them, young women are pursuing their studies in the same classes 
with young men in all departments alike, including the collegiate 
often in fact outnumbering their classmates of the other sex. 
In preparing the table, the attempt was made to number only the 
male students in the department of arts; but this has not perhaps 
been always successful, since the names are usually recorded with- 
out any method, and of many of them the Christian names are 
indicated only by initials. In order not to err on the side of 
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deficiency, all names not spelled out are assumed to belong to 
males. In including institutions of this description in the list of 
colleges, it is evident that we have to exercise a large liberality. 

The absolute total attendance of students of every descrip- 
tion in the colleges of the list amounts to 27,054; which is equiva- 
lent to an average of 265 each. And here there is no longer the 
wide discrepancy, as it respects numbers, between the northern 
and eastern colleges on the one hand, and the southern and west- 
ern on the other, which was observed in comparing the students 
of arts. The average total attendance of the twenty-eight eastern 
colleges considered separately above amounts to 281. The aver- 
age total attendance of the remaining seventy-five is 255. But in 
the grade of the students attending, there is the widest difference 
between these two groups of colleges taken as wholes. In the 
eastern colleges, the students not in the department of arts are 
in general of a grade superior to college students; in the western, 
they are generally inferior. This circumstance is not without its 
significancy when these two classes of institutions are compared 
with each other. 

In order to ascertain how far the statistics of particular col- 
leges corroborate the conclusions drawn from the general edu- 
cational statistics of the country, it is necessary that we should 
know the condition of such selected institutions at different, and 
if possible distant, points of time. The growth or decline in num- 
bers of any single college could not, of course, be regarded as 
being necessarily indicative of the direction or rate of a general 
movement, since the result observed may be due to causes merely 
local, or causes existing within the institution itself; but when 
many colleges appear to be simultaneously affected in the same 
way, the phenomenon becomes significant. It is true that the law 
of growth of existing colleges may occasionally be disturbed by 
the erection of new ones competing for the patronage of the 
same public; and in this case the significancy just spoken of may 
be diminished. But if there is any part of the country in which 
this disturbing cause has not for many years sensibly interfered, 
the facts disclosed by an inquiry limited to such a district may be 
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regarded as affording a basis for some inductions worthy of at- 
tention. New England is precisely such a district. Within the 
last fifty years, only four new colleges have arisen in all New 
England, viz., the Wesleyan University, in Connecticut, in 183 1; 
the Norwich University, in Vermont, in 1834; Tufts College, 
in Massachusetts, in 1850; and Bates College, in Maine, in 1864. 
In the meantime, the population has more than doubled; so that 
had there been a dozen new colleges erected instead of four, this 
cause occurring alone would not have sensibly diminished the 
attendance on those preexisting. Due consideration being given 
to this fact, the numbers in the following table, which exhibits 
the total attendance at each of the colleges of New England, 
and the total at each from its own state, for the four different 
epochs which we have been previously comparing, will be ex- 
amined with interest: 

UNDERGRADUATES IN ATTENDANCE UPON THE SEVERAL COLLEGES 

OF NEW ENGLAND, IN THE ACADEMIC YEARS 1826-27, 1838-39, 

1855-56, AND 1869-70, WITH THE NUMBER PRESENT IN EACH 

FROM THE STATE IN WHICH THE COLLEGE IS SITUATED 



Colleges 


Date of 
Organiza- 
tion 


Total Attendance 


Attendance from Same State 


1826-27 


1838-39 


1855-56 


1869-70 


1826-27 


1838-39 


1 8SS-S6 


1869-70 


Harvard 
Yale 
Brown 
Dartmouth 
Univ. of Vermont. . 
Williams 


1636 
1700 
1764 
1769 
1791 

'793 
1802 
1802 
1820 
1821 
1821 
1831 
1834 
1850 
1864 


I 9 6 
329 

95 
165 

58 
85 

no 

87 
51 
170 
48 


216 

411 

183 
301 

102 
135 
113 
123 

73 
189 
81 
103 

57 


365 

473 
223 
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* The attendance at Yale College from the state of Connecticut has at times varied 
largely within a few consecutive years: in 1824-25 it was 178; in 1825-26, 159. It 
seems to have been greatest in 1835-36, when it was 194; in 1836-37 it fell to 184; in 
1837-38, to 148; and rose in 1838-39 to 158, as in the table. It seems to have reached 
the lowest point in 1865-66 when it stood at 114. 

t The classical students only, there being thirteen scientific, besides. 
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Fifteen colleges are embraced in this table; but of these the 
tatistics of twelve only are sufficiently extended to serve as a 
>asis of induction. Of these twelve, it will be observed that there 
re seven which show a smaller total attendance at present than 
ormerly. All these also, except Brown, show a marked diminu- 
ion in the attendance from their own states. Of the remaining 
tve, Trinity stands sensibly where she did thirty years ago, 
hough her home attendance has somewhat diminished; and 
harvard, Amherst, Yale, and the Wesleyan have increased, Har- 
r ard the most largely of all. In respect to home attendance, there 
s only one of all the twelve, viz., Harvard, in which the increase 
s considerable; and there are only two beside in which there is 
ny increase at all. In one of these, Amherst, the increase is 
nerely nominal; in the other, Brown, it is not large, though it 
las been progressive from the beginning. 

The attendance in 1855, in all these twelve colleges together, 
vas 2,376; and in 1869, 2,455; showing a gain on the whole of 
r 9, which is equivalent to a little more than 3 percent; the popula- 
ion of New England having in the meantime increased at a rate 
ive times as great. If we leave Harvard University out of the 
juestion, we shall find an actual decrease in the aggregate of the 
emaining eleven, amounting to 113, being equivalent to a loss 
>f 6 percent. This, moreover, is true, notwithstanding the re- 
narkable fact, which may be verified by an examination of the 
able above referred to as appended to this report, that there are 
n attendance, the present year, in the colleges of New England, 
rom states not belonging to New England, 898 undergraduate 
itudents, while New England herself is furnishing only 67, in all, 
o the colleges of all the rest of the country. Yale College alone 
las a present attendance from beyond the limits of New Eng- 
and nearly five times as great as the total number sent to other 
itates for education from all the New England states put to- 
jether. The numbers are respectively 314 and 67. 

The fact just noted that, if Harvard University be left 
)ut of the question, the joint attendance on the remaining eleven 
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colleges under consideration has actually diminished within the 
past fifteen years is one deserving of further attention. In com- 
paring, indeed, the present condition of New England colleges 
with the past, with the view of deducing from the comparison 
any inference in regard to the growth of a popular demand for a 
new form of higher education, it is eminently proper that Har- 
vard University should be left out of the question, since it is 
within this very period that that institution has been progressively 
more and more completely identifying herself with the cause 
of the new education, and more and more liberally enlarging her 
facilities to give it. In so far, therefore, as the demand which is 
the subject of our inquiry is real, it ought at the same time to pro- 
mote the prosperity of Harvard University, and to check that 
of the rest; and, if we see these two opposite effects actually 
occurring together, the argument in favor of the reality of the 
cause acquires double force. But if, without regarding this cir- 
cumstance, we take the general aggregates for the two epochs 
compared, these two opposite but equally legitimate operations 
of the same cause mask each other, and tend to a certain degree 
to conceal the existence of the cause itself. It is hardly necessary 
to point out how entirely the deductions from particular facts 
like those here exhibited confirm the conclusions previously ar- 
rived at from a more general view of the educational statistics 
of the country. 

These conclusions have been presented, not because it has 
afforded the undersigned any particular gratification to have 
reached them. It is matter indeed for grave doubt whether the 
moral and social phenomenon we are considering is one on which 
our age and generation can be justly congratulated. We cannot 
be permitted, however, to disregard such phenomena when they 
present themselves. Upon every practical subject the facts con- 
cern us seriously, whether we like them or not. And as the truths 
which time silently discloses, even though unwelcome, must be 
recognized and distinctly uttered sooner or later by somebody, 
it has fallen to the undersigned in this case to be the interpreter 
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of events which he accepts as he finds them, but which he would 
not be understood to contemplate with entire satisfaction, or 
even without some serious concern.* 

JUNE 5, 1871 

In the last annual communication of the undersigned to the 
Trustees, evidence was presented, derived from a pretty exten- 
sive examination of the statistics of collegiate education in the 
United States, showing that the colleges, in insisting upon the 
pursuance of an invariable curriculum of study by all their stu- 
dents, are not satisfying the demands of the age as it respects the 
higher education. The question was then discussed as a question 
of pure statistics, with a view to ascertaining, if possible, what 
is the estimation in which the education furnished by the colleges 
is held by the people at the present time, compared with what it 
was earlier in the century. The result of the inquiry, however it 
might turn out, did not necessarily involve anything beyond. 
Should it appear that the colleges at present attract a smaller 
number of students in proportion to the population than for- 
merly, and even that this proportion is sensibly diminishing as 
years go by, it is still free to those who believe that the system 
cannot be materially improved to ascribe this to popular error, 
and to hope, and to profess to anticipate, that this error, like 
many caprices of which precedents may be found perhaps in 
history, will presently pass away. To such the results actually 
reached in the inquiry will probably be unwelcome, but will 
fail to suggest the propriety of any modification of the system 
itself. 

There are those who hold with some reason that the popular 
judgment of systems of education is not to be trusted; but none 
can wisely claim that it ought not to be regarded. No scheme, 
however judicious, can be successful, in a country where choice 
is free, unless the people can be made to see that it is judicious. 
To a community without education, or but imperfectly educated, 

* Report for i8<5$H7o, pp. 32-64, 
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the value of education of any kind is not very obvious. And 
hence it is that this is one of the subjects of great public interest, 
of which it is unsafe to trust the regulation to the ordinary law 
of supply and demand. Limitation of knowledge is not, like de- 
ficiency of food, attended with a craving for a larger supply. It 
is characteristic of ignorance, on the other hand, to be content 
not to know; and of partial information, to be puffed up with 
the conceit that there is little more to be known. The relations 
of men to each other in civilized society render certain descrip- 
tions of elementary knowledge necessary to all; or at least cause 
the absence of such humble knowledge to be felt as a positive 
inconvenience; and so far as this may extend, but only so far, 
we may presume that education will be provided in obedience to 
a spontaneous popular demand. But a high order of education 
is not the necessity of the many, and the want of it can never 
be felt by them as a personal want. Still less are the multitude 
likely to feel the importance to the commonwealth that there 
should be an order of educated men superior to themselves. On 
the other hand, the popular feeling is instinctively opposed to the 
growth of such an order, or to any order which breaks the dead 
level of uniform mediocrity. This is well illustrated in the history 
of educational institutions in a number of the more recently 
formed states of our Union, in which provision for the higher 
education has been made by means of endowments granted by 
the general government, but entrusted for their administration to 
the legislatures of the states themselves. In cases which have 
fallen under the personal observation of the undersigned, the 
colleges, though costing the people nothing, have been subjects 
of constant denunciation by demagogues as nurseries of aristo- 
crats, their halls have been but meagerly attended in spite of 
attractions which ought to have filled them with throngs, and 
their endeavors to fulfil their mission have been rather tolerated 
than sustained by the people. 

The fact, then, regarding the higher education, is not that the 
demand creates the supply, but that the supply determines the 
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demand. Superior educational institutions are provided either by 
governments or by the thinking few; and these, by the offers 
which they hold out, and by the visible results which they pro- 
duce as illustrated in the subsequent history of those who avail 
themselves of their advantages, slowly educate the people to an 
understanding of the value of education of the value of educa- 
tion in general, and of the value of the form of education fur- 
nished, in particular. So long as this form of education seems to 
fit men best to meet with and master the practical problems pre- 
sented by the age in which they live, whether these be political 
or social, industrial, moral, or purely intellectual, so long will it 
be preferred, and so long will the public preference for it be 
manifested in the increasing numbers of those who seek its bene- 
fits. If, in the changing conditions of society, systems of educa- 
tion remain wholly unchanged, there is reason to doubt whether 
the training which was once perfectly adapted to the circum- 
stances can continue to remain so. And its want of adaptedness 
to the new exigencies of life, or its positive defects, cannot fail 
to be detected by the people, through the application of the same 
criteria by means of which they learned to value the higher 
education at all. As, therefore, the practical success of educa- 
tional systems and of educational institutions, in a country where, 
as before remarked, the choice is free where government, that 
is to say, does not step in to control the will of the individual 
must depend upon the favor voluntarily extended to them by the 
people, the evidence of a great and decided change in the popular 
estimation of a system long established and long undeniably 
favorite compels the inevitable conclusion that this system re- 
quires modification. No theory can stand against a fact like this. 
It is idle to prove to a people that they ought to prefer a species 
of culture which, upon evidence satisfactory to them, they have 
deliberately made up their minds not to prefer. 

The change in respect to the popular appreciation of the 
system of collegiate education, in form as hitherto conducted in 
our country, indicated by the diminished attendance upon the 
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colleges, is too great to be treated as an accidental irregularity; 
and it has been steadily progressive for so long a time that it can 
be attributed to no passing caprice. Taking the whole country 
through, the number of undergraduate students in all the colleges 
is less at the present time in proportion to the entire population, 
than it was thirty years ago, nearly in the ratio of two to one. 
From New England, where collegiate education has always been 
more highly in favor than anywhere else, the number of under- 
graduate students sent to the colleges within and without New 
England is not greater by one hundred in all at this time than it 
was in 1 838. It is even considerably less, if, at both dates, we leave 
out Harvard University an institution which has received, 
within the last few years, a rapid and surprising increase of num- 
bers, as an apparent consequence of having abandoned the dis- 
tinctive feature of the collegiate system of instruction, i.e., the 
invariable curriculum of study. In all New England, there is not 
a single considerable college in which the attendance from its 
own state has not fallen off in recent years, except Amherst, 
where it has not increased, though the population has increased 
largely, and Harvard, in regard to the exceptional prosperity of 
which the probable reason has just been suggested. 

In regard to our own state of New York, we have not the 
means of ascertaining, for former years, how many young men 
have been sent to colleges beyond the state limits, or how many 
from other states have attended our own; but the comparison 
of the total attendance upon the colleges of New York at differ- 
ent periods exhibits results entirely in harmony with those de- 
rived from New England. Taking up, for instance, entirely at 
random, the American Almanac for 1848, we find that the col- 
leges of the state of New York, then six in number, viz., Colum- 
bia, Union, Hamilton, Madison, Geneva (now Hobart), and 
the New York City University, embraced for the year preceding 
940 undergraduate students; while in 1869-70, the total attend- 
ance of students in arts in all the colleges, now increased to twelve 
in number, viz., besides the above-named, Genesee, Rochester, 
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St. Stephen's, Cornell, Alfred, and the College of the City of 
New York, was only 1,034; an absolute increase of 94, or 10 
percent only, while the population of the state during the same 
time increased not less than 50 percent. 

If, in connection with facts like these, which illustrate the 
declining favor with which that system of collegiate education 
is regarded which makes adherence to an invariable curriculum 
of study its distinctive characteristic, we consider the success of 
those institutions which offer to their students a considerable 
latitude of choice in the selection of their studies, we shall see 
that it is not an inferior grade of education which the popular 
voice demands, nor a diminished amount of exaction. It is rather 
that education shall be varied to suit the varying capacities of 
individuals; and further, that, in place of limited and necessarily 
superficial attainment in many things, there shall be thoroughness, 
or at least the opportunity for thoroughness, in a smaller number. 
The throng which has filled the halls of Cornell University from 
the first day of their opening has been gathered mainly by the 
opportunity thus offered. And though the education furnished 
by some of the schools of that institution is not what can be 
properly called liberal, yet, setting these schools aside, the truth 
still remains that Cornell University, in the third year of its 
existence, outnumbers any three of those of the colleges of the 
state which have been in existence half a century. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan furnishes an example almost equally striking, 
which has been in evidence for a much longer period. This insti- 
tution numbers at present nearly five hundred students in its 
undergraduate department. But the most remarkable illustration 
of the same truth is probably that which is to be found in the 
case of Harvard University, already mentioned; especially when 
considered in comparison with the sister institution next in age 
(in New England) and her most prominent competitor, Yale 
College. These two institutions have, for many years, appeared 
to divide pretty equally the popular favor. But while the first is 
exhibiting at the present time a growth more vigorous than has 
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marked any former period of her history, the second is nearly 
stationary. The average undergraduate attendance of Yale Col- 
lege for the last five years (including the present) has been 513. 
Her catalogue for 1870-71 gives the present attendance at 522; 
but the total for 1 860-61 ten years ago was almost exactly 
the same, viz., 521. The increase at Harvard in the meantime has 
been nearly 200. 

These facts have, within the last few years, attracted the 
attention of the alumni of Yale College, and have excited their 
serious concern. Evidences of this have appeared in the proceed- 
ings of the society of the alumni, in which body vigorous efforts 
have been made to effect certain changes in the organic law of 
the institution itself. And the journals of the day have at times 
been deluged with controversial articles put forth by both parties 
to the serious question thus raised. But, in all the noise of this 
controversy, the real issue has not apparently once been distinctly 
touched. The party of progress, or of reform, demand that the 
supervisory board shall be so reorganized as to give to the alumni 
a voice (and nothing probably would satisfy them short of a 
controlling voice) in the management of its affairs. They refrain 
from announcing what they would do if they possessed this con- 
trol, or what they will do after they get it, of which they by 
no means despair; neither do they attempt to define specifically 
in what manner the present governing board fail to manage the 
affairs of the college satisfactorily. They simply argue vaguely 
that the individual members who compose this board are inappre- 
ciative of the true interests of the college, and that the profession 
to which most of them belong unfits them for the practical busi- 
ness of life. It is impossible to misunderstand what is behind all 
this. The present governing board of Yale College is eminently 
conservative. It is indisposed to admit any material modification 
of the established plan of instruction; and although the state of 
Connecticut sends to colleges out of the state more than a third 
part as many students as she sends to Yale College, that fact occa- 
sions no alarm so long as other states send back more than seven 
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times as many in return. This condition of things furnishes a 
very obvious explanation both of the fact of the agitation and of 
the manner in which it is conducted. If the present board could 
be counted on to accomplish the reforms which are asserted to be 
necessary without being distinctly indicated, there would be no 
occasion to complicate the question by asking for a change; and 
since the board cannot be reconstructed without its own con- 
sent and cooperation, it is advisable to say that although recon- 
struction only is spoken of, nothing less than revolution is 
intended. 

The interest of this struggle, to observers watchful of the 
progress of public opinion in educational matters, is found in the 
evidence it exhibits that the discontent with the collegiate system 
which has been shown to exist is not, as there might be room to 
suggest, the discontent exclusively of incompetent judges, of 
the uneducated, the practical, the industrial or the commercial, 
but is the feeling of a great body of men who have themselves 
been trained under this system, and are personally acquainted 
with it in all its details. It is true that the innovating party cannot 
with justice be said to embrace all the alumni; but the indications 
are very clear that it comprehends a great majority of them; and 
the movement is so formidable that the thought of resistance 
a outrance seems to have been abandoned. In the recent message 
of Governor Jewell to the legislature of the state, it is proposed 
that three of the six representatives of the state senate in the 
board shall give place to as many members elected by the alumni, 
to hold office four years. This is not all the reformers ask, but 
thus much, apparently, the conservatives are willing to concede; 
and to this extent it may be assumed that the movement is already 
successful. Some years may perhaps be necessary to develop the 
consequences which this first success may draw after it; but it 
is a prediction which may be safely hazarded that it will not 
prove wholly barren. 

The reasons which were once thought conclusive in favor of 
an invariable curriculum of study extending through the col- 
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legiate course have many of them at present lost their principal 
force. The first and chief of these was that the object of colle- 
giate training is so almost exclusively mental discipline, and so 
little the imparting of useful knowledge, as to make a uniform 
system of instruction a logical necessity. It is not what a young 
man likes to study that is the argument but what he needs to 
study, to which his attention should be directed. Very probably 
what he likes least he will need most, and to give to him freedom 
of choice will be to defeat the ends of his education. 

The force of this argument depends upon the assumption, 
which is always made, and which thus far has never been in 
terms distinctly contradicted, that the entire college course is 
or ought to be a course of mental discipline strictly, and nothing 
else. However justifiable this assumption may have been fifty 
years ago, it can by no means be admitted at the present time, 
without, at least, important qualification, The mental powers 
cannot, it is true, be exercised without improvement upon any 
subject, or at any period of life before the commencement of 
natural decline; and in this sense we may say that we are always 
under mental discipline. But the discipline which we properly 
distinguish as educational is something different from this. It 
may be defined or explained somewhat as follows: 

There is a period of early life during which, without any 
artificial and intentional culture at all, the powers of the body 
and those of the mind simultaneously unfold themselves. During 
this period, if certain muscles of the body or certain of its limbs 
be kept in incessant activity, and certain others in continual re- 
pose, the result will be an abnormal and possibly a monstrous 
growth. But if the child be allowed to grow up under ordinary 
conditions, so as to reach adult years with tolerably symmetrical 
proportions, the subsequent effect of unequal activity of the 
different members of the body will no longer be an unnatural 
development, or a marked disturbance of the balance of the 
physical powers; but rather a greater skill or aptness in the use of 
those which are most employed. Nor, even in regard to this, is 
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use or practice or exercise, after a very early period of life, 
sufficient to produce results which, while the system is still 
plastic, are accomplished almost imperceptibly and with infi- 
nitely less effort. There are arts, such, for instance, as glass 
blowing, which can never be mastered except by persons who 
have grown up to them from early childhood. And no fact is 
more familiar than the facility with which the pronunciation 
of foreign languages is acquired by infantile lips; while it is a 
hopeless undertaking for an adult, no matter what amount of 
practice and perseverance he may expend upon the eff ort, per- 
fectly to master the same accomplishment. 

Now precisely the same law holds true in regard to mental 
development. As there is a period of infancy during which the 
child is incapable of supporting his own weight, so there is one 
in which he is hardly conscious of his own existence. And as, 
with the physical growth, the organs of the body acquire 
strength and come by degrees under the control of the will, so 
correspondingly, in the natural and quite spontaneous growth 
of the mind, the faculties unfold themselves and expand into 
vigor, in simple obedience to the principle of development 
divinely implanted in the soul in the moment of its birth. With 
the progress of years, this growth goes on; and the mind, like 
the body, attains an adult stage, whether it be subjected to ex- 
ternal influences controlling its habits that is, to educational in- 
fluencesor not. There comes a time, at last, beyond which 
educational influences are proverbially vain. There is another 
period, the earliest of all, in which they are almost omnipotent. 
This is the period during which, in obedience to nature's law, 
the faculties are growing, and when the educator may force them 
to grow into any mold which he may choose to throw around 
them. But when expansion has ceased, molds will be placed in 
vain: the mind will retain the contour which nature and! circum- 
stances have given it; and from this point onward the business 
of education is no longer to form it, but to make the most of 
what it is. There is here doubtless room for the educator to do 
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much; but his business is to give fair play to the faculties such 
as they are, and such as they must continue to be, rather than 
to repress the salient characteristics and waste both precious 
time and weary labor in the endeavor to bring out others 
which have lost the power to respond to the solicitations of the 
cultivator. 

Now it can hardly be doubted that the average age of un- 
dergraduates in our American colleges is more advanced, at 
present, by several years, than it was a century ago. At the 
admission of students into Columbia College, record is made of 
the age of each candidate at his last preceding birthday. Of the 
students of all the classes at present in college, the average of the 
ages thus recorded is sixteen years and nine months; and, as this 
is the average at the birthday preceding admission, it may fairly 
be concluded that, at the time of admission, the average age 
exceeded seventeen years. The average age at graduation is 
therefore twenty-one years, or the age of manhood complete. 
Until within the last six or seven years, the matriculation books 
of the College have contained no record of the ages of the stu- 
dents. It is impossible, therefore, from this source, to obtain any 
information as to the average age of admission into this College 
during the last century. Quite a number of instances have, how- 
ever, come to the knowledge of the undersigned, in which indi- 
viduals entered the College as early as twelve or thirteen, and 
graduated at sixteen or seventeen. Possibly these were extreme 
cases; but no such case could be possible at all at present, since 
the statutes prohibit the admission of any student below fifteen 
years of age. Suppose then the average age at that early period 
to have been thirteen or fourteen years. That is already three or 
four years below the present average; and three or four years 
taken at the very time of life when the mental as well as the 
physical organization is losing its plasticity and attaining its 
ultimate form as well as stature. It is a question well worth con- 
sidering, whether a plan of education which might be admirably 
adapted to the circumstances of boys between twelve and sixteen 
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could possibly be equally suitable for young men between seven- 
teen and twenty-one. For the first class named, there might be 
reason in demanding that the entire course should be shaped with 
a view to mental discipline only. As it respects the second, there 
is no less reason for requiring that a principal object should be 
to impart knowledge for the sake of knowledge itself. And 
though this should not be the governing object throughout the 
whole course, it ought at least to give character to the later 
years. 

A second reason why it is no longer expedient to treat col- 
legiate instruction as being designed exclusively for mental dis- 
cipline, in contradistinction to the acquisition of knowledge, 
is found in the fact that it is no longer practicable to do so. 
While the subjects taught in college were few, and, with the 
exception of the pure mathematics, were purely literary, it 
was not difficult to prosecute them so steadily and so far as 
to make them instruments of a real mental discipline. This 
is no longer the case, especially after the first two years. The 
curriculum has been so overloaded by gradual additions that, if 
now an equal distribution of the available time were made to 
the several subjects of study, each one could command but two 
or three weeks. This surely is not sufficient to make of any study 
an efficient instrument of mental discipline. Nor is the expedient 
by which the several subjects, instead of being successively dis- 
posed of, are spread out over the surface of a whole session or 
a whole year, being alternated in such a manner as to separate 
the hours devoted to each by considerable intervals, sometimes 
by several days, one which is likely to increase its efficiency. It 
has been claimed for our American college system that, in de- 
parting from the type on which it was originally constructed, 
as it has done by the large extension of its curriculum, it has 
been materially improved; and this is true if we regard its princi- 
pal aim to be to impart knowledge; but it is by no means so if 
we consider it as designed mainly for the discipline of immature 
minds. Under the arrangements actually existing, and in present 
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circumstances unavoidable, it is impossible to confine the atten- 
tion of the student with steadiness to any particular subject; and 
without some such steadiness of effort the benefit of study can- 
not be subjectively great. It is true that diversity of labor, under 
proper limitations, is beneficial, and is in fact indispensable to 
the attainment of the important educational end of a well- 
balanced mental development; but it is evident that such a diver- 
sification may be carried so far as to result rather in a dissipation 
than a healthful exercise of the mental powers. Our college 
system may not have reached this extreme; but it is not necessary 
that it should reach it in order that its usefulness for its original 
object may be seriously impaired. 

A third reason why it is desirable that our colleges should 
cease to insist upon an invariable curriculum of study through- 
out the whole extent of the educational course is to be found in 
the fact that we have no other institutions but these to supply to 
American youth that advanced training which in Europe is fur- 
nished so abundantly by the universities. We profess to compre- 
hend in our teaching nearly every subject of human knowledge; 
but we are scarcely able to pursue a single one beyond its ele- 
ments. The majority of our students do not become so profi- 
cient, even in the classical tongues, as to be able to read with 
facility the works of classic authors which they have not read 
before; and yet these are subjects in which they are required to 
be tolerably versed before they enter the college. The only 
expedient by which it can be made possible for an individual to 
pursue any given subject to a greater extent, and to attain to 
greater thoroughness in it than at present, is to permit him, at 
some period of the course, to devote himself more uninter- 
ruptedly to this, and to relinquish other subjects in its favor. 
Supposing such a freedom to be generally allowed, the tone of 
the teaching in all the departments of the college will be neces- 
sarily raised, and will be to some extent assimilated to the teach- 
ing of the European universities. Those colleges which peculiar 
circumstances, such as the possession of large resources, or of a 
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wide and well-established reputation, conspire to favor may be 
able at length to place themselves entirely upon the level of those 
celebrated foreign institutions. It is probably only by some such 
gradual transformation of existing institutions that we shall in 
this country ever be able to realize the ideal of a continental 
university. Projects innumerable have been set on foot looking 
to the independent erection among us of such grand and costly 
educational establishments; but so long as the highest institutions 
of this description which we have already, in spite of all the 
influences, political, denominational, sectional, and personal, 
which can be combined in their favor, continue to be struggling 
against the difficulties which limited means entail upon them, it 
is idle to expect that such schemes can succeed, and it would be a 
manifest wrong if they could. What the country now needs most 
is that the colleges should be supported and strengthened; what 
the colleges need is such improvements in their plan of opera- 
tions as shall regain for them the confidence and favor of the 
people of the country, and shall enable them, or some of them 
at least, to supply that deficiency in the system of our superior 
education which, if not supplied by them, can hardly be supplied 
at all. 

There can be no doubt that a considerable reason why the 
average age of students in American colleges has become so 
materially advanced within the last half century is to be found 
in the great improvement within that time of the secondary 
schools. Fifty years ago, almost the only superior schools below 
the colleges to be found in the country were those which were 
devoted to the preparation of boys for entering college; and in 
these very little was taught beyond the ancient languages. Now, 
the academies of the state of New York and the schools of 
corresponding grade in most of the northern, middle, and west- 
ern states give instruction in as large a range of subjects as the 
colleges themselves. They differ from the colleges in permitting 
to their pupils the largest freedom of choice in the selection of 
their studies, and in limiting attendance to no determinate period 
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of years. Some of them, perhaps most of them, have established 
what they call " a graduating course of study," corresponding to 
the college curriculum, at the close of which they grant certifi- 
cates of proficiency, or diplomas, to those who have completed 
the course; but these certificates confer no rights or privileges, 
and, though often representing an amount of attainment equal 
to that of many college graduates, do not carry with them a 
prestige like that which accompanies a degree in arts. Academies 
conducted on this plan have all the characteristics of the ordinary 
college, with the elective system added. Except as to this addi- 
tional feature, and in being open to both sexes, they do not differ 
in any material respect from the average college of the country. 
There are unquestionably academies in the state of New York 
which, considered as educational instrumentalities, are im- 
mensely superior to many institutions elsewhere, which in virtue 
of a name and a charter are entitled by law to take rank above 
them. In the list of the subjects taught in these academies, there is 
not one wanting which is to be found in the curriculum of the 
average college of the United States. This will be apparent from 
the following enumeration derived from the last Annual Report 
of the Regents of the University. Omitting the elementary 
branches, as being of course taught, we find in this enumeration 
the following, viz., under mathematics , alphabetically arranged: 
algebra, astronomy, calculus, conic sections, engineering, geome- 
try (analytical geometry, descriptive geometry), levelling, nat- 
ural philosophy (i.e., physics in all its branches), navigation, 
perspective, surveying, and trigonometry; under ancient lan- 
guages: Grecian antiquities, Greek, Latin, mythology, and Ro- 
man antiquities; under modern languages: French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish; under natural sciences: anatomy (physiol- 
ogy, hygiene), botany, chemistry, geology, meteorology, min- 
eralogy, natural history, technology, and zoology; and finally, 
under moral, intellectual ', and political science: Christianity (evi- 
dences), constitutional law, criticism, general history, history of 
literature, history of the United States, intellectual philosophy, 
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logic, moral philosophy, natural theology, political economy 

the principles of teaching, and rhetoric. 

Of this system and this program, the Regents of the Univer- 
sity, in their eighty-first Annual Report, remark as follows: 

Though these subjects are voluntary with the scholar, and he is 
permitted to exercise an almost unrestrained freedom of choice, 
many pursue them all, while others select those to which theii 
peculiar taste prompts them, or which the expected employments 
of life seem to demand. Young men have often thus been brought 
from the humblest position in life to commence their studies with- 
out any design or expectation of making them exclusive; but as 
their intellects have been developed, and their desire for knowl- 
edge strengthened, they have successfully grappled with difficul- 
ties, every new struggle giving them additional power, until the 
highest means of education have been reached, and they have gone 
forth into the world to grace the most honorable and responsible 
positions in society. 

The academies of the state of New York fulfil a double 
function. They are at once schools of elementary training and 
schools of superior culture. In the advantages of elementary 
instruction which they offer, all their pupils more or less par- 
ticipate; the higher instruction benefits a more limited number, 
Were they restricted solely to this superior function, they would 
occupy the grade and perform substantially the work of the 
German Gyimiasia. And that portion of their pupils who pursue 
the higher course of study correspond approximately in respect 
to age with the student body of the colleges as we may presume 
it to have been from fifty to one hundred years ago. We find, in 
fact, that of the total number of pupils who were, at one time 
or another, in attendance upon all the academies of the state in 
1869 (the year embraced in the last published report of the 
Regents) a total exceeding thirty thousand about one third 
part, or over nine thousand, were engaged in pursuing classical 
or higher English studies; and the average age of this portion 
is given at sixteen years and four tenths. This is the average age 
of students in a college in which the course of study covers f out 
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years, and the students enter as Freshmen between fourteen and 
fifteen. 

The total number of the academies in the state, according to 
the report just cited, is 224; but of these there were only 198 
from which returns had been received. The numbers given 
above ought perhaps therefore to be increased about one-eighth. 
But these numbers, being the aggregates for the year, should be 
checked by the reports of average daily attendance. The average 
daily attendance in 198 academies was 13,382; and the average 
daily attendance of the higher class of pupils would accordingly 
be reduced to 4,057; so that if allowance be made for academies 
not reporting, it may be stated, in round numbers, at 4,500. 

The existence of a class of schools of this high character, in 
which perfect freedom is allowed in the choice of studies, can- 
not but have had something to do in turning away students from 
the colleges which (in their programs) profess to teach nothing 
more, but in which the choice is completely fettered. It is in this 
manner only that a satisfactory explanation can be found of the 
fact that the state of New York furnishes to the regular colleges 
of the country a very exceptionally small number of under- 
graduate students in proportion to the aggregate population. 
Since the last annual report of the undersigned, the returns of 
the ninth census of the United States have been published, so 
far as the total population of the several states is concerned. 
From these it appears that the population of the state of New 
York amounts at present to 4,374,499. From the collected cata- 
logues of the principal colleges of the Union, amounting to more 
than 150 in all, it appears that the total number of undergraduate 
students in the department of arts in these, from the same state, 
is 1,370. The state furnishes, therefore, only one undergraduate 
student to the colleges for every 3,193 inhabitants; while New 
England furnishes at the same time one to every 1,957. Now of 
the 4,500 students of the higher class in daily attendance in the 
academies, at least a fifth part may be assumed to be pursuing 
the advanced studies of the program, such as correspond to the 
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later years in college. And if we increase the actual number of 

undergraduates found as above for New York by 900, the fifth 

part of 4,500, the result will be to give a proportion of students 

to population of one to 1,927, very nearly the same as in New 

England. 

There is, moreover, additional evidence that the attractions 
of the academies sensibly affect the attendance on the colleges 
to be found in a more particular examination of the returns of 
the several academies taken separately, in regard to the ages of 
their advanced pupils. The average age of all these pupils, in 
all the academies, is, as above stated, sixteen years and four 
tenths. But the average age of this class is very different in the 
different academies; and it is by no means to be presumed that 
all these institutions, any more than all the colleges, are of one 
uniform grade of excellence. Accordingly, it appears that, 
whereas, in a large number, the average age of the pupils re- 
ported as belonging to the advanced class is as low as fifteen or 
lower, yet in many it is above eighteen, in some above nineteen, 
and in several even above twenty, thirty-nine of the academics, 
in fact, having an aggregate attendance of pupils pursuing ad- 
vanced studies amounting to 2,287, return the average age of 
these students as above eighteen years. Of this aggregate, 2,069 
are between eighteen and nineteen; 126 between nineteen and 
twenty; and 92 above the age of twenty. The ages of these 
students correspond to those of college students, and the studies 
they are pursuing are similar in character to those which are 
pursued in college. It cannot be doubted that some of this large 
number have chosen the academy rather than the college on 
account of the greater freedom which they find there in the 
selection of their studies. 

It is not to be presumed that the teaching of the academies 
in the higher branches of study can in general compare favorably 
with that of the colleges, as it respects either method or thor- 
oughness; but it would be unjust to apply this remark univer- 
sally. That there is great inequality among them, both as it re- 
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spects efficiency and as it respects the instrumentalities of 
instruction, is distinctly stated by the Regents in their report, in 
which they say, 

if with our present experience, we were to commence our academi- 
cal system anew, there is little doubt that seventy-five or one 
hundred academies, properly distributed through the state, would, 
by their strong staff of teachers, their considerable libraries and 
well-selected apparatus, do more effectual service in the cause of 
education than the present large number of institutions; as many 
of these, from their want of sufficient endowments and adequate 
support, are compelled to do much of their work imperfectly. 

But many of them are schools of very superior merit and effi- 
ciency, and these are doing, at the present time, a great part of 
that work of disciplinary education which has been so much 
insisted on as being the proper work of the colleges. It is by 
these schools that the colleges are principally fed, as in Germany 
the universities are fed by the Gymnasia; and it is to be presumed 
that, in progress of time, by the strengthening and the elevation 
of both, these two classes of institutions, thus independent of 
each other but still intimately related, may create upon this 
continent a system of superior education practically parallel with 
that of Continental Europe. All our colleges, it is true, cannot 
become universities. If the change here anticipated should go on, 
some will continue to maintain but a secondary rank, some will 
probably be absorbed by others, and some will perhaps at length 
become extinct. It is true already of these institutions, as the 
Regents have found it to be of the academies, that their number 
is greatly in excess of the wants of the country, and that the 
efficiency of the system would be materially promoted, if it 
could be reduced. 

The principal objection to the elective system of study has 
always been that which is derived, as above stated, from the 
theory of a liberal education considered as demanding a well- 
rounded development of the faculties. We have seen that the 
force of this objection rests upon an assumption which can no 
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longer be admitted the assumption, namely, that the college 
student is throughout the course of that tender age in which edu- 
cational influences may do a great deal more than merely to 
brighten and invigorate such faculties as he has in which such 
influences may, in fact, actually give them shape and form, and 
evolve or repress them at pleasure. Other objections have been 
suggested of less apparent weight, which still should not be 
permitted to pass without examination, nor without an attempt 
to provide securities against the dangers which they indicate. 
If the choice of studies is free, young men, it is said, will exercise 
it capriciously, and will possibly pass from subject to subject 
without continuing long enough at any one to derive from it 
substantial advantage. By granting freedom of choice, however, 
it is not to be presumed that such a freedom is intended as would 
permit a student to change from day to day or from week to 
week. The study which is chosen must be chosen as a whole, 
and must be pursued to the end, or to the end at least of some 
branch of it which is complete in itself. This rule will prevent 
capricious changes, and will secure at least as much continuity 
of attention to particular subjects as the ordinary curriculum 
allows; for the very fault of the ordinary curriculum is that, 
during the later years at least, it presents so large a number 
of subjects that long-continued study of any one of them is 
impossible. 

But it is further objected that the free exercise of choice 
permits a selection of such studies as present the fewest difficul- 
ties, and thus plays directly into the hand of the careless and 
inefficient student. To this it may be replied, as the result of a 
pretty long observation, that the incorrigibly idle are not per- 
ceptibly improved in diligence by being compelled to pursue 
difficult studies. In every considerable body of students, there 
will always be some such. And it is truly marvelous to remark 
how very closely such individuals manage to run to the very 
minimum of attainment required to save them from being 
dropped from the rolls as hopelessly deficient. Now the benefit 
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which such individuals can derive from being compelled to pur- 
sue what they call " hard studies " are insignificant in compari- 
son with the harm they do to others, who, being yoked with 
them in the same classes, are hampered in their progress by their 
dullness or their wilful neglect of study. It is one of the great 
advantages of the principle of election that these drags upon 
progress are effectually eliminated by it; so that the strong men 
and the willing men can go along together and turn their strength 
and their zeal to substantial account. The man who, at the age 
of nineteen, which in Columbia College is the age of entering 
upon the Junior year, can be so indiff erent to his own improve- 
ment, and so averse to mental effort, as to choose his studies 
deliberately with the view of getting rid of work, can hardly 
be constrained to work upon studies chosen for him. And the 
, experience of our own College, which, though brief, is still 
worth something, indicates that facts are not likely to justify the 
apprehension on which this objection is founded. 

It may be regarded as nearly certain that, in the case of every 
student as to whom it is of the slightest consequence one way 
or the other what he chooses, the choice will be determined not 
by caprice nor a pitiful desire to shirk labor; but by a natural 
taste or liking for one subject rather than another, or by an 
honest desire to know. The preliminary and more elementary 
part of the course furnishes the opportunity to compare different 
subjects, so far as to enable the student to judge what he is likely 
to pursue in its larger development with the greatest satisfaction 
and therefore with the largest substantial results, and upon the 
basis of this knowledge his choice will be made. That this is true 
is made almost demonstrably evident in the selections of elective 
studies made at the beginning of the last academic year by the 
members of our Senior class, when the study commonly reputed 
to be the most difficult (metaphysics) was chosen by two- 
thirds of the class, while that which passes for the easiest, and 
to many is the most fascinating (chemistry) was chosen by 
fewer than one-fourth. 
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That the elective system is not at present more largely- 
adopted in American colleges is owing, in good degree, to the 
fact that it increases considerably the number of exercises which 
the officers are required to conduct, and imposes very soon the 
necessity of enlarging the academic staff. The question is not 
therefore purely an educational one; but it is complicated with 
economical considerations. It is not possible that the system 
should be introduced into all the colleges, and out of this cir- 
cumstance is likely to grow sooner or later a classification into 
grades. Out of the higher grade, embracing the smaller number, 
will probably be developed the universities, if we are to have 
such, which are to rival those of Continental Europe. The lower 
will remain what they are or will disappear. 

It is now about eighteen months since the elective system was 
introduced into Columbia College to a limited extent, and ap- 
plied to a portion of the studies of the Senior year. The results 
of the first experiment, as stated in the brief notice given of it 
in the last annual report of the undersigned, were so satisfactory 
as to induce the committee on the statutes to authorize its fur- 
ther extension. After the lapse of another year, the undersigned 
is prepared to speak with greater confidence than before, and 
in terms of more decided satisfaction. As it was last year stated 
that the Senior class had never before been so steadily attentive 
to study up to the close of the year, so it may be said at the 
present time that the diligence of the class throughout the whole 
year has been to a very marked degree satisfactory. The officers 
have noticed a greater manifestation of interest in the subjects 
studied than has been observed in former years; and they agree, 
it is believed, in ascribing this result to the fact that the studies 
are voluntarily chosen. 

It is not perhaps practicable for us for the present to give to 
the elective system a larger extension than it has already received. 
In order that, among the studies submitted to the choice of the 
student, it may be practicable to select any desired combination 
at will, it is necessary that the scheme of attendance shall be so 
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arranged that the hours allotted to all these studies may be dif- 
ferent. In Columbia College at present the exercises occupy only 
three consecutive hours in the morning of each day, giving to 
each class fifteen hours per week. Of these fifteen hours, about 
half must be devoted to the required studies of the course; so 
that only seven or eight at furthest remain available for the 
optional studies. In consequence of this, it has been found thus 
far impracticable to construct the scheme so as to prevent dif- 
ferent optional studies from falling upon the same hour; but the 
studies coinciding have been generally those between which the 
election would naturally fall; and thus the latitude of choice 
maintained has been greater than would at first appear. The plan 
is one, however, which can be carried no farther; and it would 
be better if it were not carried so far. 

No remedy presents itself for this difficulty, but to extend 
the exercises over a larger number of the hours of the day; and 
this is what, ultimately, if the system is maintained, will have to 
be done. But in making such an extension, it will inevitably 
happen that there will occur occasionally hours in which a class 
or portion of a class will have no exercise; and for the profitable 
employment of these at such intervals, it is impossible at present 
to make provision. This would be no embarrassment but rather 
an advantage, if accommodations could be found in the College 
building for the unoccupied classes, so as to enable them, with 
the aid of their textbooks and other authorities, to read up the 
subject of the ensuing lecture. In fact, after considerable obser- 
vation of the varying practices of colleges in the distribution of 
their time, the undersigned is clearly of opinion that it is much 
more profitable to the student to alternate study with his lectures 
or recitations, than to prepare all his exercises for an entire day 
at once, and afterward give his attendance in the classrooms for 
three consecutive hours. As the long-continued strain upon the 
mental faculties in continuous study is wearying in one way, so 
the long-continued bodily confinement in successive classes is 
wearying in another. By breaking up these protracted periods, 
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and alternating briefer seasons of active effort with intervals of 
comparative repose, it seems reasonable to believe that more 
beneficial results may be secured, as it respects both the culture 
of the mind and the health of the body. It is an advantage, en- 
joyed by colleges in which students and instructors reside to- 
gether and form a compact community, that any division of the 
day which seems best may be adopted with equal convenience. 
And the usage of all such colleges indicates a preference for such 
a division as shall allow the student to pass from the study of 
each exercise to the room in which, while the matter is fresh in 
his mind, he shall hear his instructor's exposition of the same 
subject. This advantage may also be enjoyed by colleges in 
country villages, whether they provide lodgings for their stu- 
dents or not; for neither students nor instructors can, in such 
places, be remote from the academic center. But the same is 
not true in large cities, though to a certain extent it may be made 
so, by providing, as just suggested, convenient apartments in 
which students may study in common during the intervals be- 
tween the academic exercises. In the construction of a building 
or buildings for our College, a thing which cannot now, with 
due regard to the usefulness or the reputation of the institution, 
be long delayed, it is to be hoped that a provision of this im- 
portant description will not be forgotten. For the general inter- 
ests of the College, and without regard to the elective system 
of study, it is desirable; but for the further extension and efficient 
conduct of that system it is quite indispensable.* 

JUNE 3, 1872 

In regard to the scholarship of the College, one or two points 
present themselves which are worthy of the deliberate considera- 
tion of the Trustees. So far as the actual scope of our course of 
instruction at present is concerned, there is nothing which it 
seems desirable that this body should do in order to secure more 
efficiency in teaching or better attainment in the taught, unless 
* Report for 1870-71, pp. 25-50. 
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it should be as to some minor matters of detail presented else- 
where: but it does seem to be desirable, in order that we may 
keep abreast with the progress of the age in educational affairs, 
that the scope of our course of instruction should be itself en- 
larged, or at least that our working system should receive such 
modification that such desirable enlargement may no longer 
continue to be, what it is now in fact, practically impossible. 

To illustrate the idea which it is here intended to convey, 
let the question recently submitted to the committee on the 
course, as to the expediency of dividing the chair of philosophy 
and English literature, and the arguments advanced in support 
of that proposition, be for a moment examined. It was urged by 
Trustees upon this floor, not without reason, that there is no de- 
partment of learning in which it is of more serious importance 
that the liberally educated youth of our country should be 
thoroughly instructed and largely versed, whether in reference 
to the elegance and finish of their own personal scholarship, or 
the weight of their future practical influence among their fellow 
men, than the language which we ourselves speak, and the copi- 
ous literature with which it is enriched. It was argued that, by 
associating this great subject, of magnitude enough to require 
the devotion to it of the undivided energies of the ablest man 
and the most accomplished scholar to be found in the country, 
with several other subjects of great weight, such as philosophy, 
ethics, general history, political economy, etc,, great injustice 
is done not only to the subject itself but also to the man upon 
whom this great burden is laid, and therefore that in the mere 
statement of the fact that such a condition of things exists in our 
College now we present a point of weakness which it requires 
no argument to make apparent, and which ought not to be per- 
mitted to remain one unnecessary hour without correction. The 
remedy proposed for the admitted evil is that these subjects be 
at once dissociated and committed to the hands of different men. 
And if the evil is to be corrected, this of course is an important 
step, and it might at first thought seem to be necessarily the first 
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step of the process. But such is by no means the case. For the 
professor is of no use unless he has opportunity to work; and 
no adequate opportunity for work can be given him, unless the 
students have time to attend him. 

Now the difficulty in our actual circumstances the impos- 
sibilityof any modification of our course of instruction in- 
volving an extension of the scope of our teaching is made mani- 
fest when the fact is stated that the duration of the collegiate 
course is fixed at the definite limit of four years, and that during 
this period the student cannot advantageously give more than 
three hours on each working day to attendance for instruction 
in class. This limitation of hours has been settled by immemorial 
experience, and by the concurrent usage of collegiate institu- 
tions wherever they exist. Whatever therefore be the number of 
bstructors, they have between them but a definite amount of 
time to divide. The number of subjects which, according to our 
programs, are professedly taught is bewilderingly large. It is 
certainly desirable that each subject should be taught by a master 
of it; but if the teaching, by the limitation of time, is to be con- 
fined to a few general outlines or a mere skimming of the surface, 
it might as well be given by one who knows little more of it 
than those he instructs. 

All the instruction given during the earlier years of the col- 
lege course should be given mainly with reference to its disci- 
plinary effects. It is not permitted materially to diminish the 
:ime given during those years to the class of studies which ex- 
Derience has proved to be most efficacious for this purpose. 
Practically, when we speak of enlarging the scope of our teach- 
ng, we must be understood to confine our speculations to the 
Dossibilities presented in the two later years. This, at least, must 
:>e the case, unless we aim, as Harvard University seems to be 
liming, to throw back upon the preparatory or training schools 
ill the studies heretofore taught during the Freshman and Sopho- 
nore years. Now, in the present distribution of time, the depart- 
nent of philosophy and English literature is allowed to com- 
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mand the attendance of the students during about one-fifth of 
their disposable time. In round numbers, it holds them for about 
one hundred hours per annum during the Junior and Senior 
years; and in this time it is required by statute to give them in- 
struction in the history of modern literature, logic, criticism, 
modern (general) history, political economy, and moral and 
mental philosophy. During the same time, also, must be main- 
tained, under the same instructor, constant practice in composi- 
tion and drill in elocution. Disregarding these last-mentioned 
matters, as not encroaching largely on the regular hours, though 
they impose a heavy task upon the instructor, we have seven 
subjects of importance, every one, indeed, of great importance, 
to be disposed of in about two hundred hours. Upon an average 
the number of hours available for each is about twenty-nine. If 
all these twenty-nine hours could be taken consecutively, other 
subjects of study being for the time discontinued, they would 
hardly occupy two weeks of the collegiate year. 

Much no doubt may be conveyed in twenty-nine hours, by 
a man who is master of his subject, to an audience of mature 
minds, who attend him with an evident desire to learn; but the 
instructor, if he wants to convey much, must not waste any part 
of this precious time in endeavoring to verify how far he is com- 
prehended by each individual, nor attempt in the slightest degree 
to accommodate the current of his teaching to the possibilities of 
progress of dull or even of average capacities. Moreover, in 
collegiate education, textbook instruction cannot be with ad- 
vantage wholly superseded by oral; and, as a rule, textbook 
instruction, though subjectively more profitable to the learner, 
is less rapid for the teacher than instruction by lecture. 

Suppose now the chair of philosophy and English divided, 
and a new professor introduced, say for instance a professor of 
metaphysics, or a professor of history, or a professor of modern 
literature, in what manner can we secure for him a field for the 
exercise of his abilities? To give him thirty hours in two years, 
which is all that the present allotment would allow him. would 
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be palpably absurd. To give him a larger amount of time would 
be to encroach upon other departments of instruction, thus 
reducing their effectiveness below what it is now; though all of 
them are already suffering from the very same evil; that is to 
say from the same inadequacy of the time allotted to them to 
their pressing wants, from which we propose to relieve this 
one. 

There is, therefore, no possibility of making adequately 
available the services of a new professor in the department of 
philosophy, or of English literature, or of political economy, 
or in any other, so long as our working system continues to be 
such as to offer to the instructors of a given class only fifteen 
hours per week to be divided among them. Now if there is any 
force in the arguments which have heretofore been used before 
this board in favor of giving a fuller development to our course 
of instruction in English literature, these arguments are equally 
cogent in favor of a provision, during the later years of the 
college life of the student, of a larger number of parallel courses 
open to him for selection. And in order that such choice may be 
possible, it is absolutely indispensable that the hours of instruc- 
tion in the college should not be immediately consecutive, nor 
limited to the three between ten and two o'clock. 

This subject was brought to the attention of the Trustees 
in the last annual report of the undersigned. Its importance justi- 
fies its presentation once more. For since a committee, appointed 
to inquire as to the practicability of finding in the present Col- 
lege buildings the extent of accommodations which a better 
allotment of time would render necessary, has reported unfavor- 
ably, and the question seems thus to be settled that there can 
be no such improvement until the Trustees shall proceed to 
erect a new edifice more convenient and more worthy of the 
institution, the undersigned would feel that he had failed in the 
discharge of his duty if he did not here record his earnest con- 
viction, a conviction shared, he trusts, by many members of this 
Board, that no consideration whatever should be permitted to 
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prevent the erection of such an edifice with the least possible 
delay. And any policy which may be adopted in regard to the 
site of the College which involves as a necessary part of it the 
permanence of the present state of things for a long period of 
years cannot but appear to him a sacrifice of the highest interests 
of the College to considerations purely economical. It is useless 
to deny that the College suffers morally, to a degree which it 
would be difficult to calculate, from the unimposing aspect of its 
present buildings. Its prestige is sensibly diminished with every 
day that its occupation of them is unnecessarily protracted. But 
this consideration is quite secondary in importance to the graver 
one of the inadequacy of these same edifices in their interior 
accommodations to the exigencies of any plan of daily opera- 
tions but that which confines us to three consecutive hours in 
the day, and forbids such improvements in our educational system 
as we, with one consent, ourselves acknowledge to be necessary 
improvements, moreover, without which we cannot hope to 
maintain our position of honorable equality with those compet- 
ing institutions which hold the highest rank in the educational 
world. It appears to the undersigned that considerations of this 
kind should dominate all others; and that, in planning for the 
future, our governing thought should be, not what policy will 
cost us least in dollars and cents, but what policy will gain us 
most in power of usefulness, and in character. 

In our College we have already introduced, to the very 
moderate extent which this limitation of the hours of attendance 
of the students admits of, the system of parallel and optional 
courses of study. The results have been in the highest degree 
satisfactory to the professors in all the departments affected by 
the innovation. A very notable result has been the dissipation of 
the apprehension, so often expressed in discussions which go on 
upon this subject, that, where freedom of option between studies 
is allowed, those which are commonly called " easy " will com- 
mand the larger number of adhesions. It has not been so in 
our experience. The distribution has been approximately equal 
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among all the studies presented for option, and, what is perhaps 
more important, though certainly quite natural, it has been very 
much such as the Faculty themselves would have made, had they, 
instead of the students, exercised the option. And such it may be 
presumed will always be the case, when parallel courses are 
offered to the choice of students during the later years of their 
academic course, while there is still room to believe that, if the 
offer were made at the beginning, the result might be different. 
But the effect of the early years of training is to bring out the 
character of each individual mind, and to determine what are its 
native idiosyncrasies and what it is possible to make of it. The 
doctrine that all the faculties of all minds should be developed 
as far as possible by appropriate educational exercise and disci- 
pline is a true doctrine, which should be recognized as the foun- 
dation of our system; but the doctrine that all faculties of all 
minds are equally capable of development is a fallacy which no 
enlightened educator will maintain. That every faculty should 
receive its fair amount of fostering attention is certainly just and 
right; but to expect that this fair amount, or that any amount, 
of educational culture, however laborious, will secure to every 
individual an equal power or chance of success in any given 
direction, as, for instance, in poetry or in mathematical research, 
is as unreasonable as to expect that every sapling in a nursery 
may by proper care be made equally prolific of fruit. So much 
used to be said, some years since, by certain writers on the 
principles of education, about the necessity and possibility of 
an equal development of the mental capacities in all directions, 
that their system came to be called, half -humorously, the system 
of rounded culture; and their model or typical minds, rounded 
minds. But in nature there exist no examples of such perfection, 
nor is it in the power of educational art to produce them from 
the material which nature has provided. We might as well expect 
that different minerals could be made, by proper attention on the 
part of the chemist, to crystallize into visible spheres, as that 
different minds under the care of the educationist, should take 
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on that ideal roundness which the perfectionist theory above 
mentioned presumes. 

The true theory of education, in the view of the under- 
signed, is this. In the earlier period, when the native capacities, 
the original distinctive endowments, are unknown, let the system 
of training aim, with equal faithfulness, to draw out every faculty 
which belongs to the human intelligence. Let this impartial 
system be pursued even after and long after it shall have become 
palpably manifest that all do not equally respond to the culture 
bestowed upon them. For that this will speedily become mani- 
fest, experience always proves, and reason might lead us to 
anticipate. There is no more reason to suppose that all men will 
be born with equal or similar powers of mind, than with corre- 
sponding characteristics of body: and, while the brain continues 
to be the organ of mind and the brains of infants sensibly differ, 
we must expect that there will be born with them intellectual 
differences which no system of educational training can eradi- 
cate. Therefore it is not the business of education to undertake 
to eradicate these differences; and when the system of elemen- 
tary discipline has brought them fairly out, and demonstrated 
beyond any question what manner of man it is with which we 
have to deal, it is no less unwise to expend our principal subse- 
quent labor upon his most unpromising faculties, in order to 
realize the idea of a rounded culture, than it would be in an 
army to subject to the most thorough and persistent drill the 
feeblest or most cowardly soldiers, while neglecting the strong 
and the brave. 

The first business of education, therefore, is to find out what 
the individual is fit for; the next is to make the most of him in 
that for which he is fit. And according to this true theory of a 
subject which plausible speculation has done very much to ob- 
scure, a special system of training adapted to the idiosyncrasies 
of the individual is just as distinctly indicated for the later years 
of a liberal educational culture, as a general one equally enforced 
upon all is for the earlier. And it further follows that if, at this 
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later period, the student is permitted to follow the bent which 
his preceding training has served to develop, his choice will fall 
upon those studies which are in harmony with this bent, without 
any reference to the question whether they are, in the common 
sense of the word, "easy" or "difficult." For these terms, 
" easy " and " difficult," as applied to matters which concern 
the understanding, admit of two quite different modes of defi- 
nition. No mental pursuit is easy if it be distasteful, no matter 
how little real labor it may demand for its prosecution; and no 
similar pursuit is difficult if pleasing, even though to follow it 
may exact the severest and the most persistently sustained exer- 
cise of the faculties. Thus we have no lack of volunteers for a 
subject reputed commonly so difficult and so dry as the calculus, 
or so obscure as the metaphysics; nor is there, on the other hand, 
any observable predominance in the number who select a branch 
so fascinating as physics, or so practical as technology or chem- 
istry. 

Of our experiment in the introduction of parallel or optional 
courses of study during the Senior year, it may be said that its 
practical success is an illustration of the truth of the theoretic 
principles above laid down; and both experiment and theory 
thus justify the belief that it might wisely and ought actually 
to be carried further. One embarrassment still limits the advan- 
tage which ought to be derivable from it, even in the limited ex- 
tent within which it has thus far been confined; and this is one 
growing out of the restriction, above noticed and lamented, of 
the scholastic exercises of the college to three consecutive hours 
of the day. In consequence of this, certain elective exercises oc- 
cur constantly at the same hours with certain other; and should 
any student desire to elect both these, he is not at liberty to do 
so. Thus if one elects Latin, he cannot elect physics; if he elects 
Greek, he cannot elect the calculus; if he elects metaphysics, he 
cannot elect technology. Were the exercises distributed over one 
hour per day more, it would be possible for each individual to 
form any combination of elective studies which he might desire; 
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but this change would involve the necessity of providing rooms 
for the profitable occupation of the students when not under in- 
struction, and there would constantly be sections thus situated, 
since it is not desirable that attendance in class should be required 
more than three times in the day of any. 

It is not, however, only for the benefit of that portion of the 
students who may at any time be pursuing optional studies that 
the distribution of the class hours over a larger portion of the day 
is desirable. If, in the comparison of our city colleges with those 
in which the students permanently reside, there is any point in 
which we are at an obvious disadvantage, it is in respect to the 
relative distribution of the hours of private study and of class 
instruction. In all the community-system colleges, study and 
class exercises regularly alternate. With us, the class exercises are 
disposed of in three consecutive hours of the morning; and the 
student is presumed to devote the remainder of the day and the 
evening in preparation for them. Some perhaps may faithfully 
and profitably so dispose of their time; but considering the age 
and the volatility of undergraduate youth, the security that they 
will generally do so is seen to be slight. There will be an inces- 
sant and strong temptation to crowd all study into the smallest 
portion of time and into the evening. This point, however, hav- 
ing been sufficiently insisted on in the last annual report of the 
undersigned, need not in this place be further mentioned, except 
to suggest that the same modifications of scheme which would 
increase the practical usefulness of the system of parallel courses 
of instruction would be beneficial at the same time, and perhaps 
equally so, to those of the students to whom such courses are 
not yet open. 

The embarrassment to our existing system, above mentioned 
as growing out of the limitation of our scheme of hours, is felt 
not only as already described by restricting the freedom of op- 
tion, but also by imposing a restraint to the extent to which any 
optional course can be carried. Practically as yet, our optional 
courses have occupied generally two hours per week, each 
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in some cases three hours. Now the benefit to be derived from 
any course of study, whether as it respects the knowledge ac- 
quired or the subjective effect of the mental exercise, must be 
proportioned to its persistency. When many subjects are brought 
before the mind in frequent alternation, while no one is very 
exhaustively pursued, there is danger that the consequence may 
be a species of mental dissipation rather than of healthful effort. 
Every member of the Senior class in our College, under any sys- 
tem of combination which it is practicable for him to make, is 
obliged to pursue six different subjects of study every week. 
This number might be advantageously reduced to three or four, 
if it were possible, by omitting some, to attend more continu- 
ously to others. This, which is not at present practicable, would 
easily become so under a more extended scheme of hours. And 
the manner in which it may be done is shown in the recently 
published program of the elective courses of Harvard University 
an authority referred to not as a model for imitation, but as an 
illustration of what can be accomplished not only in the way of 
providing variety but also of maintaining uniformity, if that be 
preferred, in the subjects of study which an individual may be 
free to pursue, when the element of time is entirely at command. 
The Junior class, for instance, in Harvard, according to this 
program, has six hours per week of required studies, and nine 
hours of electives, which may be distributed over four or five 
subjects or restricted to one or two. Of independent courses 
of study there are offered more than seventy. Many of these 
however are alternative courses in the same department. There 
are nine courses, for instance, of reading in Greek; seven in 
Latin; five in philosophy; six in history; eleven in mathematics, 
and so on. And of this large number, it is stated that an under- 
graduate cannot, at best, pursue more than fourteen, before tak- 
ing the bachelor's degree. It follows, therefore, that the amount 
of teaching at Harvard is at present five times as great as it was 
before the elective system was introduced there; and, it may be 
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added, five times as great as it was possible that it should be be- 
fore that change. 

To apply this to our own case, returning for the purpose to 
the proposition spoken of in the beginning of this discussion, 
that a new professorship should be created here to take charge 
of the subject of the English language and its literature, we see 
that the condition of the usefulness of such a professor must be 
that he should be able to plan and pursue his course of teaching 
without any reference to the meager allotment of time which his 
subject at present commands, or which it is possible that it ever 
can command so long as our College is forced to wear the strait 
jacket within which our present scheme of hours confines it. 
He should be able, without being trammelled by any Procrustean 
measure, to give it that necessary and natural development which 
the copiousness of his subject indicates, and which its impor- 
tance demands. Then those of our advanced undergraduates 
whose earlier training has developed in them literary tastes or 
the aesthetic feeling will seek his instructions with pleasure and 
with profit; while those who, under like influences, have be- 
trayed a native bias toward the severer studies will find in the 
mathematics, in astronomy, in the doctrines of force and motion, 
and in the higher physics their more congenial mental aliment. 

That it should be in our power, and at as early a day as pos- 
sible, to offer to those who resort to us for education these large 
advantages advantages which sister institutions are sure to 
compete with each other in offering every year more and more 
abundantly seems to the undersigned to be the object which, 
until it is accomplished, should take precedence of every other 
in our thoughts and in our efforts; and it is his most deliberate 
conviction that any policy adopted now of which the effect 
should be to postpone indefinitely this great benefit would be 
but very imperfectly justified by any pecuniary advantage 
which it might be hoped thus to secure. 

A single additional remark in regard to the system of parallel 
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or elective courses of instruction will complete what the under- 
signed has to say upon that subject at present. This system seems 
to be regarded by some educators with doubt or distrust, on the 
ground that it is a departure from what is called our " time- 
honored " system of collegiate training. But this objection im- 
plicitly assumes that we have such a system. The question arises, 
how far this important premise is true. That we have a system 
of collegiate training is undeniable: to what extent is this a time- 
honored system? It would be a singular result if we should arrive 
at the conclusion that the system which really came to us from 
past centuries, and which, if any, is really the time-honored sys- 
tem, is only now to be found in institutions which admit the 
principle of election. From all the colleges which maintain a 
fixed curriculum it has so completely disappeared as to have 
drawn from the ripe scholar and profound thinker and veteran 
educationist, Professor Tayler Lewis, that eloquent protest and 
almost wailing lament, pronounced by him at the last meeting 
of the Convocation of the University of the State of New York, 
which the members of this Board no doubt remember, in which 
he declared, with earnest and almost plaintive emphasis, that un- 
less our colleges should return to the teaching of the classics with 
the thoroughness and fullness of the former time it were better 
that they should cease to teach them altogether. And well he 
might so exclaim, for what melancholy changes has he not seen 
in his own day? To how complete a revolution has not the un- 
dersigned himself been a witness? 

Our earlier American colleges were founded on the model of 
those of the British universities; and here, as there, their avowed 
design, at the time of their foundation, was not merely the gen- 
eral design to raise up a class of learned men; but specifically to 
raise up a class of learned men for the Christian ministry. Here, 
as there, accordingly, the teachings consisted largely in the clas- 
sics, with logic, geometry, and physics (such modest and not 
wholly accurate physics as existed in that day) ; to which were 
added, according to Dr. Palfrey and Professor Kingsley, in their 
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historial sketches, Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, and dogmatic the- 
ology. This was the system which time had honored at Oxford 
and Cambridge, and which time continued to honor on this con- 
tinent, with very slight modifications, down nearly to the close 
of the last century. Nor though, during the first thirty years of 
our own century, changes began to be admitted, did these mate- 
rially affect the teaching in the classics, which, with the pure 
mathematics and logic, constituted always the staple of the col- 
legiate teaching of the earlier centuries. Dogmatic theology was 
relegated to an independent though associated school. With it 
went along the Oriental tongues, with the exception of a mere 
trace in the form of Hebrew, which continued, and it is be- 
lieved still continues, at Yale, to constitute one of the extremely 
limited number of subjects between which, in that institution, 
option is allowed to the student. Chemical, geological, and physi- 
cal science, which, in their varied branches, are almost exclusively 
the creation of the nineteenth century, then began to be admit- 
ted. Natural history was recognized as not undeserving of a 
place in a course of liberal education. The allied sciences of 
anatomy, physiology, and hygiene successfully urged their 
claims to attention. And thus, upon a simple trivium and quad- 
rivium, with Oriental letters and theology superadded, which 
was the collegiate training which time had honored, there was 
superinduced a vast multiplicity of matters before unthought of 
by educators, many of them never heard of, many which could 
not have been heard of because they had had no existence, crowd- 
ing upon and threatening to smother the older subjects, and con- 
stituting the new education of the morning of our century. 
The first of the old subjects to go to the wall were, as we have 
seen, theology, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and Syriac. The classics and 
the pure mathematics long and stoutly held their own. The in- 
novating subjects were allowed admission, but not by any means 
admission to equality of rights. The state of things which ex- 
isted, for example, in Yale College, between 1820 and 1830, of 
which the undersigned can speak from personal knowledge, was 
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peculiar. The academic year, exclusive of vacations, was forty 
weeks in duration. Thirty-eight weeks were devoted to instruc- 
tion and two to examination. In every week there were sixteen 
regular class hours, and a seventeenth hour given to public decla- 
mation in presence of all the college. Thus there were 608 regu- 
lar class hours in the year; and into none of these, for the first 
three years of the course, did any of the intruding subjects se- 
cure admission. Yet, in addition to their undiminished 608 hours 
of scholastic training in the classics, pure and mixed mathematics, 
logic and rhetoric, the Junior class were required to attend 100 
hours in chemistry, and 50 hours in experimental mechanics and 
physics, and in meteorology and descriptive astronomy. The 
consequence of this was that the amount of classical reading in 
those days was vastly greater than it is at present. In them were 
accomplished all of the two large volumes of DalzelPs Graeca 
tnajora embracing Xenophon's Cyropaedia, Anabasis and Memo- 
rabilia, with large extracts from Herodotus, Thucydides, Lysias 
and Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle and Longinus, and the poets 
Sophocles and Euripides. And to this are to be added several 
books of Homer's Iliad and the oration of Demosthenes on the 
crown. In Latin, the reading embraced eight books of Livy's 
History; the entire volume of the poetical works of Horace, 
including Odes, Satires, Epistles and the Art of Poetry; Cicero 
De officiis, De senectute, De amcitia, De oratore, and De repub- 
lica; and finally Tacitus the History, Agricola, and De moribus 
GermanoruTH. And besides this, the whole of Adams's Roman 
Antiquities was read, from cover to cover. 

At the present time, the classical reading in the same college 
appears to be, in Greek, four books of the Odyssey, half the first 
book of Herodotus, four orations of Demosthenes, one book of 
Xenophon's Memorabilia, the Prometheus of Aeschylus and the 
Antigone of Sophocles; in Latin, one hundred pages of Livy, 
three books of the Odes, and the Satires and the Epistles of Hor- 
ace, Cicero De senectute, one term of the Satires of Juvenal, and 
one term of the History of Tacitus. In the Junior year, Latin is 
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read through one term, and Greek through two (there being 
three in the year), and in the Senior year, Latin is read for one 
term, and Greek not at all. 

The change here indicated is very great great enough to 
justify the exclamation of the venerable Professor Lewis that 
the classics had better be given up in our colleges or else read 
more. 

We have no right therefore to call our collegiate system our 
" time-honored " system. The system which was time-honored 
is gone, and in its place we have one which, though we may 
imagine it to be the same, since the changes which have come 
over it have stolen in so insensibly as not to attract observation, 
is nevertheless to a large degree divested of that disciplinary 
power which is supposed to belong to the protracted study of 
logically constructed languages, and is subject to the reproach of 
distracting the mind of the learner with too many objects of 
attention and too little persistence in the pursuit of any. 

The corrective of this evil is not to expel from the recog- 
nized positions they have secured in our course of instruction the 
new subjects of knowledge which the progress of modern science 
has created, and which it has made so powerful instrumentalities 
in ameliorating the condition of man an expedient as unad- 
visable as it is impracticable; it is to establish rather parallel and 
elective courses of instruction, which will hold out to the ardent 
seeker after knowledge the opportunity to pursue selected sub- 
jects with something like a satisfactory degree of thoroughness, 
while it is manifestly impracticable that he should pursue them 
all. 

This is the means, and it is manifestly the only means, by 
which it is possible to correct the great evil of our actual collegi- 
ate system, a system not time-honored if by time we are to un- 
derstand even so much time as half a century; but a system which 
has so far departed from that earlier system which did bear the 
stamp of antiquity as to have lost to a certain degree the effi- 
ciency which that possessed as an instrument of intellectual dis- 
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cipline and to have gained only the inadequately compensating 
advantage of a wider range of knowledge characterized by at 
best but a suspicious profundity. The one object for which the 
undersigned desires to prolong his career as an educator is to 
see this means of correction in full and effectual operation in Co- 
lumbia College. That the future has in reserve such a consumma- 
tion for this institution, it is impossible to doubt. That its early 
attainment should be prevented not by any deficiency of educa- 
tional force here, but solely by the absence of those material fa- 
cilities which are indispensable to make that force available, can- 
not but be a subject of painful regret.* 

JUNE 2, 1873 

As it respects the course of instruction, some subjects which 
once occupied no little space in the curriculum have been en- 
tirely dropped. President Webber's course of mathematics, pre- 
pared for Harvard University, and used not only there but in 
many sister institutions, began with an extended treatise on 
arithmetic, in which the principles of that science were simply 
enunciated in the text, while elaborate demonstrations, some- 
times involving by anticipation algebraic symbols and formulae, 
all of which the students were required to master, were given 
in footnotes. English grammar was also taught, the voluminous 
work of Lindley Murray on this subject being used as a text- 
book, and the whole of it required, including prosody and the 
large appendix treating of the rhetorical principles of cor- 
rect composition. No less importance was attached to modern 
geography, and here Morse's octavo volume of six or seven hun- 
dred pages was professedly read to the last syllable. It is true that 
the lessons assigned were enormously long, the contents of 
twenty or thirty pages being required at a single recitation; but 
the books were completed, and examinations were held upon 
them, not only at the end of the year or session to which they 
belonged, but twice subsequently: once in the spring of the 
* Report for 1871-72, pp. 18-24. 
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Junior year, when all the subjects of the course from the begin- 
ning up to that time were examined upon, and again at the final 
examination of the Senior class, in which every subject in the 
entire course was again passed in review. This at least was the 
case in the college in which the undersigned received his educa- 
tion; and it is believed to have been the common usage. The sub- 
jects above mentioned, with their voluminous textbooks, and 
probably others, once required, have long since been dropped 
from the college curriculum. In the classical departments, there 
has been also, as pointed out in the last annual report of the 
undersigned, a very material reduction in the amount read. On 
the other hand, in the departments of physical, chemical, and 
physiological science, and, in some colleges, in natural history, 
and in not a few others in the living languages and literature 
of foreign countries, there have been very large additions to the 
course, with the effect greatly to diversify the subject matters 
of study, and sensibly to impair the efficiency of the whole 
system considered, as it has been common to consider it here- 
tofore, as a system designed exclusively or at least mainly to 
discipline the mental powers. 

Methods of instruction have also, in the meantime, materially 
changed. Half a century ago, the instructor limited himself much 
more generally than at present to the business of ascertaining 
how much the student knew, and gave much less of his labor 
to the removal of difficulties by direct exposition. The exercise 
of the recitation room was more literally a recitation, and par- 
took less of the character of a discontinuous lecture. This, which 
was true in all departments, was more especially so in the teach- 
ing of the classics. Here the aim was rather to read much than 
to read with severe accuracy. The student became acquainted 
with a larger number of works, but what he knew about them 
was materially less. His knowledge of classical literature ex- 
tended over a larger surface, but it penetrated to a depth much 
less profound. He gathered more of the general drift of his 
author's thought, but learned less of the language in which it was 
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conveyed. The change which has taken place must on general 
principles be pronounced to be an important improvement. As 
a rule, it is better to know a little and to know it well, than to 
know much, and know it only imperfectly. But there is some- 
thing to be said on both sides. That able and experienced educa- 
tor, Dr. Tayler Lewis, has expressed very decidedly the opinion 
that the critical study of linguistic structure, to the neglect of 
extensive reading, in the Latin and the Greek, has been carried 
so far as to diminish the average amount of attainment in classical 
learning to an injurious degree. This view cannot, however, be 
maintained, if we regard the object of this study to be mental 
discipline and no other. For the mind* is trained to the advan- 
tageous use of its powers in no manner more effectually than by 
the careful discrimination of nice distinctions. The more critical 
study of the ancient languages, therefore, which has found ac- 
ceptance in recent years, brings the methods of instruction more 
nearly into harmony with that theory of collegiate education 
which universally prevailed at a time when looser methods were 
equally prevalent. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the beneficial effect of 
this species of critical study as a means of mental discipline is 
largely counteracted by the great multiplication of helps to 
learning in the form of annotated editions, lexicons which are 
almost commentaries, and grammars which leave very little for 
ingenuity independently to discover which has taken place in 
our time. By the aid of these, the student is enabled, with proper 
attention, to learn much with little labor; whereas, forty years 
ago, in their absence, he learned comparatively little with much 
labor. And yet this comparatively little was worth more to him 
educationally than the much which the student of the present 
day may acquire in the same time, because it was gathered by 
the active exercise of all his faculties, and not passively received, 
and afterwards retained by an effort of the memory alone. 
And what is true of expository methods in books is true also of 
the excessive use of expository methods by the teacher person- 
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ally; for though these tend to inform the mind, their tendency is 
rather to repress than to excite its activity. It may seem para- 
doxical to assert that the young man of good parts and studious 
habits who pursued his studies at the earlier period mentioned, 
with bad helps and imperfect methods of instruction, reached 
the close of his collegiate course better educated than a youth 
of like character does today, with all the superior advantages 
which he is permitted to enjoy; yet if we are to understand by 
education that culture exclusively which consists in invigorating 
the mental powers by healthful exercise, training them to sys- 
tematic action and bringing them under the command of the will, 
and not merely or chiefly in the increase of knowledge, it can 
hardly be doubted that it is generally true. 

What is true in regard to the changes here spoken of is true 
not only of colleges, but also, at least so far as the helps to 
learning are concerned, of schools of lower grade. The studies 
called disciplinary do not discipline as they once did, since a 
certain degree of proficiency in them may be acquired with 
much less effort. It is a great error to suppose that whatever 
tends to facilitate the acquisition of knowledge contributes nec- 
essarily to the improvement of methods of education. The truths 
which the student discovers are worth to him infinitely more 
than those which are discovered for him. The fabrics of knowl- 
edge which he builds up for himself out of their elements have 
a value which can never belong to such as are presented to him 
ready made. Plainly, therefore, the characteristic of a really use- 
ful juvenile textbook should not be that it relieves the child of 
the task of thinking, but that it excites him to think; and the 
distinguishing feature of a judicious method of teaching is not 
that it directly imparts knowledge, but that it awakens the 
desire of knowledge and puts the learner in the way to gather 
it for himself. 

There comes, however, a time, at length, when the main 
object of the acquisition of knowledge shall cease to be the 
healthful exercise of acquiring it. In the life of every man, there 
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is need for a great deal larger acquaintance with men and things, 
with facts of past history and of present science, than can be 
picked up incidentally in a course of mental training; just as 
there is need, in the actual work of life, of an ability to use the 
members of the body in a great many much more practical ways 
than are likely to be acquired in the exercises of the gymnasium. 
At some period, the object of study must be simply to learn. 
We cannot devote the whole of life to the business of getting 
ready to live. And this period is tolerably well marked by nature 
herself, in the provision that the mind, like the body, whether 
cared for or not, grows, flourishes, and decays, following a cycle 
of development and decline of which, for the race, the phases 
are embraced between limits pretty well ascertained. The ex- 
amples of precocious or of retarded development which occa- 
sionally occur serve, by the attention which they attract, to 
demonstrate the general uniformity of the rule. If this be so, 
it follows that the natural period to which disciplinary educa- 
tion properly belongs, and with the close of which it should 
cease to be the principal object of scholastic teaching, is that in 
which the mental powers are spontaneously unfolding them- 
selves, and during which the mind is plastic and capable of 
taking its form from the pressure of outward influences. This 
period practically terminates before the close of the eighteenth 
year of life. The young man who has reached that age under 
whatever influences, or under no influences at all but those which 
nature supplies, will have attained an intellectual character which 
no subsequent formative discipline is likely to any sensible de- 
gree to alter. His intellectual habits may still be capable of im- 
provement, as may his habits of body, and this continues to be 
true of both to an advanced period of life. 

But he can no longer be molded over again. If a youth who 
has been under educational culture in schools of one grade or 
another from infancy upward manifests at the age of eighteen 
a decided aversion for mathematical study, he may spend the 
rest of his life under scholastic " discipline," without ever being 
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a mathematician. Or if, during the same long course of elemen- 
tary training, he has never been able to feel a lively interest in 
language, but has found his chief delight in the objects or the 
phenomena of outward nature, it would be a hopeless undertak- 
ing by any combination of subsequent influences, however long 
continued, to turn him into a linguist. The mind has taken its 
set. The characteristics it has developed are permanent. In cer- 
tain directions, it is capable of acting with effect. In certain 
others, the way is as effectually closed against it, for all useful 
purposes, as if a visible wall were built across the path, with the 
notice " No Thoroughfare " written over. 

This limit of the period to which " disciplinary " education 
properly belongs is an entirely natural one, and one which is 
wholly independent of the artificial forms which we may give 
to our schools. And when, for the large majority of the students 
in any school, it becomes true that this limit is actually passed, 
it will inevitably happen further that the teaching, whatever we 
may call it, and whatever we may have originally intended it 
to be, will in fact cease to be disciplinary, and will make the 
communication of knowledge for its own sake its actual if not 
its professed aim. When students entered our Colleges some- 
times as early as ten, and generally earlier than fifteen years of 
age, their whole collegiate life fell within the period to which 
disciplinary teaching is suitable, and in which it is proper. The 
course of instruction at that time was adapted to this object. 
And mental discipline was without dispute claimed to be the 
exclusive aim for which colleges were erected. At the present 
time, as is apparent from the statistics which have been gathered 
and published by the educational bureau at Washington, and 
from the facts embraced in the annual reports and other docu- 
ments proceeding from Harvard University and from Columbia 
College in recent years, the average age of students in American 
colleges, at the beginning of the Junior year, is about nineteen. 
And, at the present time also, a great deal of the teaching in 
American colleges has actually for its explicit and avowed object 
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the increase of the learner's knowledge of things which it is 
useful for him to know; and that too on the well-understood 
ground that they are useful and that he ought to know them. 
Notwithstanding which, we find it still insisted on by many 
educational writers that the proper business and the only proper 
business of colleges is to discipline and not to inform the mind; 
and nothing is more common than to encounter the assertion, 
not merely that our colleges ought to be, but they actually 
are, disciplinary schools pure and simple. Their clientele 
has outgrown the disciplinary period, their curricula have 
become largely divested of the disciplinary character, their 
methods, introducing every year the lecture feature more and 
more extensively, have lost in equal proportion the rigor 
of disciplinary drill; and yet they are written of and spoken 
of as if they were still the chrysalis institutions of the last 
century. 

The introduction into the college curriculum of many studies, 
on the ground that the knowledge which they embrace is valu- 
able, is attended with the disadvantage of so far limiting the time 
which can be given to each as to defeat to a certain extent the 
object intended. This fact has led, in many instances, to the recog- 
nition of the advantage of maintaining parallel courses of study, 
offering to different minds a choice of such subjects as are most 
likely to be profitable to each. This expedient, which is the only 
one by which it is possible to avoid inevitable superficiality in 
many things, has the additional recommendation that it does ren- 
der the whole course effectively disciplinary, even after the 
period in which discipline and not increase of knowledge is the 
exclusive object. For, in each individual case, it gives systematic 
employment to those faculties through which, if at all, the pos- 
sessor is to be successful as a thinking being; and it relieves him 
of the necessity of expending labor in a direction which can 
bring him no adequate return. The necessity of this change in 
the teaching of colleges has been as fully recognized in England 
as in our own country; and the change itself has been carried 
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farther in Oxford than in any American institution, without 
excepting even Harvard University. 

The college of the future is, therefore, destined to fulfil a 
higher function in the work of education than it has done here- 
tofore; is no longer to be restricted to the business of develop- 
ing the germs of intellect in immature minds, by an indiscrimi- 
nating system of study and drill enforced equally upon all, a task 
which must now, to a great extent, be borne by the inferior 
schools, which occupy that portion of the young learner's time 
which is most favorable to this process; but it will perform a 
service no less important, for which hitherto no proper pro- 
vision has been made that of giving the differential culture 
which is required to bring out the full strength of minds ap- 
proaching maturity, and manifesting as they do so the salient 
characteristics which distinguish each individuality. Between the 
college and the professional school we have no institution, which, 
like the university of Continental Europe, may give this kind of 
culture. It is not certain that it is furnished by that in the most 
satisfactory manner. And yet it is somewhat remarkable that, 
while volumes have been written by American educators to 
demonstrate the inappreciable value of that species of general 
culture which is supposed to be secured by a severe course of 
study in which the subject matter goes for nothing and the equal 
and persistent activity of all the faculties is the object exclusively 
aimed at, no one has had a word to say in favor of that special 
culture which is necessary to make the most of the individual 
himself, and which, to this end, ought to precede the ultimate 
narrowing down of his mental activity to a single line of study, 
as in the pursuit of a profession. The advantages of such an inter- 
mediate special culture are too obvious to be questioned. In the 
discussions which have been recently going on in England as to 
the desirability of a reform of the fellowship system of the great 
universities, and a modification of the conditions upon which 
fellowships may be held, and abridgment of the terms for which 
they shall be granted, the educational value of the fellowships 
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themselves has been defended on the ground that "before 
throwing himself for good and all into whatever is to be the 
principal business of his life, the student still wants an interval 
to complete the furniture of his mind, by study of a freer, larger, 
and more independent sort." But fellowships cannot be pro- 
vided for all, and in this country we have as yet but few. The 
devotion of the later years of college life to that kind of teach- 
ing which makes the increase of knowledge the principal object, 
and selects also its subjects with special adaptation to the mental 
characteristics of the learner, furnishes for us the best means, and 
the only means which is likely ever to be universally available, 
for supplying that defect in our educational system which must 
always exist if the transition is to be abruptly made from the 
strictly disciplinary school to the study of a profession.* 

JUNE 7, 1880 

For some months past, there have been pending before the 
Trustees certain propositions, the adoption of which, should it 
take place, will constitute a new departure in the educational 
system of this institution. That the closing year has not brought 
with it a decision on these important points is a source of deep 
disappointment to the undersigned; that the decision will prob- 
ably be reached before anything written here can be laid before 
the Trustees is a discouragement to anything more at present 
than a passing allusion to the subject. The occasion is neverthe- 
less so opportune for the presentation of certain general views 
in regard to the existing state of collegiate education in this 
country, and the true way of reducing to method a system 
which is gradually but pretty surely approaching the chaotic, 
that it cannot be allowed to pass by wholly unimproved. These 
views, whatever may be the fate of the pending measures, the 
undersigned desires to place here on record, in the full con- 
fidence that the event will prove them to be just. 

There seems to be a singular confusion in the public mind 
* Report for 1872-73, pp. 23-31. 
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as to what a college ought to do. The notion was distinct enough 
a century ago. It was then understood that the business of a col- 
lege is not so much to teach as to train. It was held that the 
benefit to the student is not so much the knowledge he acquires, 
as the mental discipline he receives. In this view a well-stored 
mind is per se of little consequence; a well-developed mind is 
the main thing, though it be stored with rubbish. And in fact, 
when we consider the monstrous tasks of original Latin and 
Greek verse nonsense and otherwise with which the col- 
lege lads of the earlier times had to wrestle, it would seem 
as if, in the eyes of the teachers of those days, rubbish had the 
preference. 

Mental discipline, however, and not the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, having been the recognized and exclusive end of the early 
collegiate education, it followed as a necessary and inevitable 
consequence that the curriculum of study chosen for the pur- 
pose should be, as it was, extremely limited in range. It was made 
up almost wholly of Latin, Greek, and the pure mathematics. A 
little rhetoric, a little logic, a little astronomy, and later a little 
psychology completed the circle. The last-named subjects were 
only the efflorescence of the course, making their timid appear- 
ance in the final year. The earlier three years and all the pre- 
paratory course were absolutely solid with Latin, Greek, and 
the pure mathematics. 

In a certain sense, considering the object in view, this was 
wise; for as, in physical training, neither strength of limb, nor 
skill of hand, nor command of muscular movement can be ac- 
quired except on the condition of often repeated and long-con- 
tinued practice of the same identical forms of exercise; so, in 
education, no increase of mental vigor, no sharpening of the 
faculties, no facility of wielding to purpose the intellectual ener- 
gies will be secured, unless the subjects employed to provoke 
the mind to exertion are so few as to make it certain that such 
exertion shall be steady and continuous. Therefore it is that the 
early educators were wise when they limited the curriculum of 
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study to the narrow range represented by Latin, Greek, and the 

pure mathematics. 

It may be said of them, indeed, that their wisdom in this 
matter was not a conscious wisdom, that the world at that earlier 
day had little else worth knowing except Latin, Greek, and the 
pure mathematics and that they merely took what they found. 
If this is the case, they probably "builded better than they 
knew." 

But a greater wisdom has been claimed for them than that 
they limited the curriculum; it is that the subjects they placed 
in it are the very best, educationally considered, that could have 
been selected for their purpose; that Latin, Greek, and the pure 
mathematics are so infinitely superior to all other instrumen- 
talities for exciting the intellectual activities, as to make them the 
sole necessary, perhaps the sole fit, means for imparting to the 
growing mind a complete, symmetrical, and rounded develop- 
ment. If this is so again (and the question whether it is so or 
not can hardly be discussed with profit here) , it is possible once 
more, considering the suggestion made above, that they were 
not so greatly wise as greatly fortunate. Whether wise or for- 
tunate, or wise and fortunate, or not, however, they created a 
system very fit for the purpose in view, and a system to which 
we ought to go back in form and principle, at least, if not in 
substance if it is indeed true that we contemplate, or ought 
to contemplate, in our colleges of the present day, the identical 
object which they set before them in theirs. 

In saying that we should adopt their system in form and 
principle, it is simply meant that we should return to a cur- 
riculum of two or three subjects; but whether these two or three 
should be Latin, Greek, and the pure mathematics, or French, 
German, and physics, or any other triad which may be selected 
from the copious repertoire of an American university of the 
present day, it is not intended to suggest. 

But the question returns: Is the object which we aim at today 
in our colleges the identical one contemplated in the colleges of 
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the last century? Do we still design them to be merely mental 
gymnasia, and not schools for the acquisition of useful knowl- 
edge at all? If we do so, we have practically ruined them for 
the avowed purpose by overloading them with so large and so 
distracting a variety of subjects as practically to eliminate the 
gymnastic feature altogether. The well-known fact is that these 
subjects have been added not on the ground that they improve 
the disciplinary efficacy of the course, which manifestly they do 
not, but for the reason, distinctly avowed, that they are subjects 
which educated men ought to know something about. If their 
advocates talk, as they sometimes do, of their disciplinary value, 
it is not because they attach importance to this view, but to 
soften opposition to their introduction. All of them, or most of 
them at least, would have a disciplinary value, if opportunity 
were afforded to make it felt. But, in the conflict of contending 
claims, it is hardly possible to secure the attention of the learner 
to any one for a period sufficiently long or sufficiently continu- 
ous to afford anything like a fair test of what, in this respect, it 
might be worth. 

Practically, then, we have transformed our colleges into 
schools for imparting useful knowledge, and have thus, to a 
great degree, perverted their original design, which was to make 
them merely instrumentalities for systematically stimulating the 
mental activities. In our own College, the perversion has not 
gone so far as in many others, and, because it has not, we are 
frequently reproached with being behind the age. But the ad- 
ditions which we have made to the simple curriculum of the 
earlier years are numerous enough. They embrace mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, geology, mineralogy, history, English litera- 
ture, Anglo-Saxon, political economy, constitutional law, and 
the calculus. Many of our contemporaries, more advanced than 
we, have added to these a part or the whole of the following 
likewise: French, Spanish, Italian, German, Gothic, Sanskrit, He- 
brew, Chinese, comparative philology, ethnology, archaeology, 
physical geography, aesthetics, the fine arts, physical astronomy, 
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botany, zoology, animal and vegetable physiology, the philoso- 
phy of history, social science, and perhaps others. 

If it is fit to introduce these things, or even a small part of 
them, into our colleges, then it is not proper any longer to keep 
up the pretense that our colleges are training schools whose func- 
tions are properly or possibly disciplinary. We have, in fact, 
converted our colleges into universities, and eliminated from 
them the gymnasial feature altogether. We have converted them, 
however, into universities only as it respects the character and 
the proposed range of their teaching, but not at all as it respects 
the elasticity and freedom of the university system proper. How- 
ever we multiply the variety of the subjects imposed upon the 
learner, we still require him to accomplish the whole within the 
rigorously fixed limit of four years. There is a mode of escaping 
the embarrassment which this great multiplication of the sub- 
jects of teaching introduces; and it is one to which those of our 
colleges which have gone farthest in this direction have felt 
themselves compelled to resort: it is the adoption of the elective 
system of study, under which each individual student selects so 
many subjects as he can profitably pursue at once, and neglects 
the rest. This expedient meets the difficulty; and no other will 
do it, so long as the attempt continues to be made (and it is not 
likely soon to be abandoned) to compress the substance of the 
university into the narrow mold of the college. 

But, in spite of the fact that our colleges have almost wholly 
lost the character they originally possessed, and that the subjects 
taught in them are taught mainly for their objective and not for 
their subjective uses, we find them still habitually spoken of as 
institutions designed to form and not to inform the minds of 
youth. There is no distinct recognition of the change which has 
taken place in them, and hence has resulted the confusion of 
thought and language on the subject which has been referred 
to above. 

But, since this change has taken place in fact and is not likely 
to be undone, it is worth while to inquire whether there is not 
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something to justify it, and whether our colleges ought any 
longer to be conducted on the theory that their proper and 
exclusive function is to educate and not to instruct. 

When our colleges were first founded, there was nothing 
between them and the elementary schools, and the elementary 
schools themselves were very imperfect. The requisitions for 
admission to them were very humble, and their attendance was 
principally made up of lads of tender age. It is easy enough to 
establish the truth of this statement, although the evidence we 
have in regard to it is indirect. It was not the usage in our own 
College, during its earliest years, as it has been recently, to record 
the ages of its matriculates. If it had been so, the evidence we 
are seeking would be abundantly accessible to us in the registers 
of admission. In the absence of such resources, our inquiry can 
only reach that limited number of cases in which graduates be- 
came in later life sufficiently conspicuous to secure notice in 
biographical dictionaries, or more extended memoirs, where the 
dates of their birth and graduation are usually given. From the 
examination of a number of such sketches have been obtained 
the results following. 

Ogden Hoffman, one of our own distinguished alumni and 
a former member of this Board, was graduated in 1812, at the 
early age of thirteen. The eminent physician and surgeon, T. 
Romeyn Beck, was graduated at Union College, in 1 804, at the 
same age. 

The senior member of this Board at present (senior in the 
order of appointment) was graduated sixty-six years ago at Yale 
College, at the age of fourteen. Benjamin Rush, chairman of the 
committee of the Continental Congress on the Declaration of 
Independence, and an eminent member of the medical profes- 
sion, graduated at Princeton in 1760, also at fourteen. 

Gulian C. Verplanck, famous in many ways, graduated at 
our College in 1801, at the age of fifteen, and made the day of 
his graduation memorable by an exciting scene in Trinity 
Church, in which his indiscretion nearly lost him his degree. Our 
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former professor of chemistry and physics, James Renwick; 
Richard Stockton, Senator from New Jersey in 1796; the Rt. 
Rev. Manton Eastburn, Bishop of Massachusetts; J. McPherson 
Berrien, of Georgia, and Nicholas Biddle of Pennsylvania, also 
graduated at the age of fifteen. 

Governor and Chief Justice Hutchinson, of Massachusetts; 
Gouverneur Morris, of the Continental Congress; Aaron Burr 
of unhappy memory; Chief Justice Joel Parker, of New Hamp- 
shire; Edward Holyoke and John Thornton Kirkland, presidents 
of Harvard College; Nathan Lord, president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; Samuel Provoost, second chairman of this Board; Joseph 
Reed and Wm. B. Reed, of Pennsylvania: John Tyler, of Vir- 
ginia; Joseph Hopkinson and John Sergeant, of Pennsylvania; 
Jonathan Dayton, of New Jersey; Professors J. W. Alexander 
and Henry Vethake; George Ticknor, of Boston; and the emi- 
nent surgeons S. W. Dickson and A. C. Post, of this city, all 
graduated at sixteen. 

Among graduates at the age of seventeen may be enumerated 
Cotton Mather and Increase Mather; Chief Justice James Win- 
throp; John Hancock, first signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Governor Jonathan Trumbull; Edward Livingston; 
Jared Ingersoll; William Samuel Johnson, first president of 
Columbia College under the new charter; Richard Rush; James 
A. Bayard; James Blair Smith, first president of Union College; 
John Wheelock, second president of Dartmouth College; Jona- 
than Edwards, third president of the College of New Jersey; 
Timothy D wight, president of Yale College; Sereno Edwards 
Dwight, president of Hamilton College; Francis Wayland, presi- 
dent of Brown University; Edward Everett, president of Har- 
vard University; Henry Reed; DeWitt Clinton; Gouverneur 
Kemble; Henry Wheaton; Theodore Frelinghuysen; Emory 
Washburne; Benjamin Silliman; George Bancroft; J. Addison 
Alexander; John McVickar; and Charles Anthon. 

Graduating at eighteen, we find John Caldwell Calhoun; 
James Kent; Robert R. Livingston, chancellor; John Went- 
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worth, governor; John Cotton Smith, governor; James Otis; 
Timothy Pickering; Elbridge Gerry; Oliver Wolcott; Ambrose 
Spencer; William Cranch; Samuel Johnson, first president of 
King's College, now Columbia; Eliphalet Nott, president of 
Union College; Josiah Quincy, president of Harvard College; 
Jeremiah Day, president of Yale College; Jonathan Dickinson, 
president of the College of New Jersey; Horace Holley, presi- 
dent of Transylvania University; Isaac Ferris, chancellor of the 
University of the City of New York; William Ellery Channing; 
Ralph Waldo Emerson; Henry W. Longfellow; Bishop John 
Henry Hobart; Bishop Benjamin T. Onderdonk, and Bishop 
Charles P. Mcllvaine. It would be easy to extend this list. 

The minimum legal age of graduation is fixed by the statutes 
of Columbia College at present at nineteen years; and though a 
guarded power of dispensation is given to the Faculty, by means 
of which a candidate of remarkable proficiency or precocious 
mental or physical development may occasionally obtain a de- 
gree below the legal age, this power is very cautiously exercised, 
and never if the applicant is more than a year below the legal 
minimum. The consequence is that the average age of graduation 
in Columbia College is now between twenty-one and twenty- 
two years. 

It is true that, in the early period of which we are speaking, 
there were students in the colleges above the age of boyhood. 
They were there because there were no better schools. But the 
system both of education and of discipline had to be adapted to 
the prevailing character of the academic body, and that was 
determined by the predominance of the juvenile element. Stu- 
dents more advanced in years could, of course, accommodate 
themselves to this; but it would have been an unpardonable 
mistake as well as a perversion of the original design to have 
attempted to accommodate the system to them. From this con- 
sideration resulted naturally the establishment of an invariable 
and strictly limited curriculum of study. 

When, with the improvement of the secondary schools, the 
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colleges began to impose heavier requisitions upon candidates 
for admission, a longer time had to be given to preparation, and 
the average age of applicants advanced. The demand also on 
the part of the public for a more varied curriculum of study, 
which began to make itself heard early in the present century, 
was incompatible with a course of training designed for boys 
merely. The applications of very young candidates began there- 
fore to be discouraged; and in some institutions, as in Yale Col- 
lege about the year 1820, statutory provisions fixed a limit below 
which applicants should not be received. In consequence of 
these measures, the average age of students in our colleges 
has for the last three-quarters of a century been gradually in- 
creasing; and this eifect has been promoted by the very large 
modification, or, as we may more properly say, the com- 
plete transformation, which has taken place in the curricu- 
lum of study. Thus, with the progress of time, the extremely 
juvenile element has been eliminated from our colleges almost 
completely. 

From the exact statements in regard to the extreme and mean 
ages of matriculates in Columbia College which have accom- 
panied the annual reports of the undersigned for many years 
past, it appears as an ascertained fact that the average age of our 
entire student body is upward of nineteen years, with a slight 
tendency to increase; also that the average age of admission is 
over seventeen years; and consequently that the average age of 
graduation is over twenty-one years. No applicant below fifteen 
years of age is, under the statute, entitled to admission. If, by the 
exercise of the dispensing power entrusted to the Faculty, one 
is occasionally received at fourteen, it is because his proficiency 
and maturity are in advance of his years, and the exception 
counts for nothing. 

The average age of the student body in an American college 
of the present time is greater than it was a century ago, by about 
three years. The college of that day stands to the college of this, 
very nearly in the same relation as that which Eton College in 
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England bears to the colleges of the University of Oxford. Eton 
and not Oxford was in fact the model on which our early col- 
leges were constructed. That has remained substantially un- 
changed to the present time; ours have been so transformed that 
they have lost all resemblance to the original type. The average 
age of the Eton boys at the completion of their course is eighteen 
years, and they then go to Oxford. The average of applicants 
for admission to Harvard University, as reported by President 
Eliot, is also eighteen years. 

Now it is certain that the educational system which is best 
adapted to the case of boys between fourteen and eighteen can- 
not be equally beneficial for young men between seventeen and 
twenty-one. During the earlier period, the mind is plastic, and 
a uniform system which disregards native differences between 
individuals, and assumes that a perfectly equal and symmetrical 
development is practically possible in every case, is susceptible 
of being plausibly defended. But experience teaches the hard 
and unalterable fact that nature cannot be forced beyond a 
certain limit which time distinctly brings to view; that there 
are differences between minds as decided as those between faces; 
and that when, in the process of development, these have become 
distinctly pronounced, it is worse than a waste of energy to at- 
tempt to extinguish them by any process of educational forcing. 
A true theory of education, a wise theory of education, is one 
which first seeks to detect these differences, and then endeavors 
to adapt itself to them. Nothing is easier than their detection. 
There is no educator of any experience who will not, after a 
few months' careful observation, pronounce with the most un- 
hesitating confidence that such or such a pupil will never be a 
mathematician, or that such or such another will never make 
a linguist. It does not follow that he will say that these two ought 
not both to be exercised in both kinds of study. During the 
formative process, uncongenial studies no doubt have their uses. 
But there comes a time when the formative process practically 
ceases, and then the kind of mental exercise which is education- 
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ally profitable will be found in the study of subjects that are 

congenial. 

The mind must work willingly in order to work profitably. 
It is the delight of knowing, it is the satisfaction of mastering, 
which stirs up the faculties to that spontaneity of effort which 
only can secure the substantial ends of education, increase of 
knowledge, and increase of vigor at the same time. At the aver- 
age age, nineteen and a half years, of our College students taken 
as a body an age which they reach, say, at the end of the 
Sophomore year it is too late to apply with profit the prin- 
ciple which may very well govern educational methods for 
children, and which insists on confining every individual to the 
same unvarying course of study. The time has come, if it is 
ever coming in the history of a youth, when the inquiry should 
be: What is it that nature has intended in the fashioning of this 
mind, and how may we most effectually cooperate with nature 
for the accomplishment of this end? The scheme of study should, 
therefore, be copious enough to enable each individual to find in 
it what is best adapted to his case. 

Nor is the question merely one of tastes; it is a question of 
possibilities. There are certainly subjects in every strictly pre- 
scribed course on which the labor expended by certain indi- 
viduals is as completely wasted as if the whole time given to them 
had been employed in pouring water through a sieve. It is as 
true in education as it is in farming that the seed must be adapted 
to the soil or the crop will be a failure; and it is once more as 
true in education as it is in farming that the fertilizer which will 
make one soil prolific will be spent upon another in vain. 

A system of elective study extending through the Junior and 
Senior years seems, therefore, to the undersigned to be a logical 
necessity of the condition in which we are now placed. Such a 
system, moreover, as urged by the undersigned in his last annual 
report, prepares naturally the way for and blends harmoniously 
in with the system of more advanced instruction designed for 
students after their graduation, which is one of the measures 
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now pending before the Board, and which it is hoped may soon 
be inaugurated in our College. 

That this is the direction in which, in the distant future, our 
institution is destined to make its usefulness principally felt ap- 
pears to the undersigned to be beyond a question. It is so because 
in this principal city of the continent, which is yet perhaps to 
be the greatest city of the world, there is need of an institution 
which shall stand forth as the expositor and the representative 
of the highest learning; and this institution and no other is 
capable of taking that high position, and must by force of cir- 
cumstances be compelled to take it. 

It does not follow, however, that our College need on this 
account abandon its present field of activity. It does not follow 
that, in aiming at something higher, it need suifer the under- 
graduate department to fall into neglect, or to be lost in the 
shadow of the superior development. The very contrary is more 
likely to be the case. In proportion as the College grows, in what- 
ever direction, the impression of its importance and magnitude 
grows correspondingly upon the public mind; and this reacts to 
the benefit of all the departments. Nothing can more forcibly 
illustrate the truth of the remark here made than the observation 
of the recent history of those contemporary institutions which 
have already entered upon this field of superior instruction. As 
yet there are not many of these. Three only invite this examina- 
tion, Harvard University, Yale College, and the College of New 
Jersey. The first two have been offering instruction to graduates 
for twenty or more years; the last for a briefer period. The 
most noticeable fact about them is that from the very com- 
mencement of this system of higher instruction there dates in 
every one a more remarkable era of undergraduate prosperity 
than has been experienced in any former period of the history 
of either. In the first mentioned of these, Harvard University, 
two causes have been conspiring to produce this effect, viz., the 
opening of instruction to graduates, and the large development 
of the elective system in the undergraduate course. In the other 
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two, the elective system has been but recently introduced, and 

is limited to certain studies of the Junior and Senior years, Yale 

in this respect being considerably more conservative than 

Princeton. 

From a comparison of catalogues, it appears that, fifteen 
years ago, when the system of graduate instruction at Harvard 
University was still in its infancy, the number of resident gradu- 
ates was only 9, and the number of undergraduates 385. This 
latter number had remained stationary for the previous eight 
years, having been 381 in 1857. During the year just past, the 
number of graduate students on the roll, most of them studying 
for higher degrees, is 51. The number of undergraduates is 813, 
having considerably more than doubled. 

At Yale College, fifteen years ago, there were no resident 
graduates. The number of undergraduates was in that year 458. 
This number was actually less than eight years previously, the 
total number of undergraduates at Yale in 1856-57 having been 
472. The catalogue for the present year shows the number in the 
graduate course to be 39, and the total of undergraduates to 
have advanced to 581, a gain of more than 25 percent. 

At Princeton, fifteen years ago, there were no resident 
graduates, and the undergraduates numbered 248. This college 
had been for eight years stationary, having had 236 undergradu- 
ates in 1857. During the year just closing, the number of gradu- 
ates under instruction at Princeton has been 48, and the total 
on the undergraduate list 413, showing an increase of 165, or 67 
percent. 

The growth of these institutions is the more remarkable 
from the fact that it is shared with scarcely any of their con- 
temporaries. Bowdoin, Brown, the Wesleyan, Trinity, Middle- 
bury, Union, Hamilton, Madison, and Rutgers are substantially 
where they were ten, fifteen, or twenty years ago. Williams 
had 224 on her list in 1857, and has 206 in 1880. Amherst alone 
has materially gained, her undergraduate attendance having in- 
creased since 1870 from 255 to 347. But Amherst since 1875 has 
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established the elective system in the Junior and Senior classes, 
and has provided for giving advanced instruction to graduates. 

The figures here presented require no comment. They prove 
more conclusively than any argument could do that just in 
proportion as provision is made in any educational institution for 
the wants of students of superior grade, in the same proportion 
its attractiveness is increased for those of the inferior. And if 
there were no other reason to decide us to establish graduate 
classes, we might wisely do it for the sake of multiplying the 
number of our undergraduates. But that is an expedient which 
few colleges are strong enough to adopt. 

Since it is evident that the institutions of which we have just 
been speaking have greatly grown in the popular favor within 
the past ten or fifteen years, it is an inquiry not without its 
interest how far this fact may have operated to our disadvantage, 
by drawing from this city the young men who in the natural 
course of things might have sought their education here. From 
the catalogues of fifteen years ago, it appears that the number 
of young men from New York City (Manhattan Island alone) 
in attendance on Harvard University was 13; the number at 
Yale College was 32; and the number at Princeton was 14. Dur- 
ing the past year the corresponding numbers have been, for 
Harvard, 48; for Yale, 44; and for Princeton, 30; making a total 
of 122, more than twice as great as the former. There is good 
reason to suppose that were the same attractions offered here 
which are found elsewhere, many of these young men would be 
retained. Besides the 120 above mentioned, about 70 or 80 more, 
also from New York, are dispersed through the other colleges in 
this and neighboring states, making 200 in all who seek their 
education elsewhere. If we strike from our own list all the names 
of students not residing on the island, there remain but about 150 
undergraduates of this College who are residents of New York. 
This is less than a third part of the young men of our city who 
are at this moment under a course of collegiate instruction. As- 
suming the ratio of undergraduate students to population to be 
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here what it has been ascertained to be for the country generally, 
as 1:2,500, and assuming that the island contains at present 
1,200,000 inhabitants, New York should furnish to the colleges 
a constant supply of fewer than 500 undergraduate students of 
arts. Supposing the ratio to be, as it is in New England, i : 2,000, 
the number of undergraduates furnished by the city should be 
600. On this supposition, but one-fourth of the whole number, 
come to Columbia College. About one-third resort to colleges 
at a distance, one-third to the College of the City, and the rest 
to the City University. The College of the City has nominally 
on its list, indeed, a much larger number than is here assigned 
to it; but only a comparatively small proportion of these are 
really candidates for a degree. They are received into the Col- 
lege from the primary schools without special preparation, and 
with only the design to acquire some little knowledge of a 
higher grade than these schools furnish; but the great majority 
of them fall away after a year or two, and the only way of 
ascertaining approximately what proportion of the collegiate 
students of the city (understanding the term in its proper 
sense) is absorbed by this institution is to multiply by four the 
annual number of its graduates. There were graduated from 
the College in June, 1879, j ust 5 7 oun g men > f whom 30 re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 20 that of Bachelor 
of Science. Strictly speaking, these last should hardly count for 
our purpose; but including them we may say that the number of 
collegiate students, properly so called, belonging to New York 
in the College of the City, is just about 200. Of the 600 students 
then furnished to the country by the city of New York, 150 
come to Columbia College and 450 go elsewhere. It would, no 
doubt, be possible to secure to ourselves a much larger propor- 
tion than this, but that can only be done by offering our young 
men as powerful attractions to induce them to remain, as other 
institutions offer to draw them away. Should the measures now 
pending before the Trustees meet with favor, it is the full con- 
viction of the undersigned that the desired result will speedily 
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follow, and that the growth of the College in its undergraduate 
department in the next ten years will be such as to surprise the 
most sanguine of its friends. 

It will, of course, be understood that the scheme of higher 
teaching which it is proposed immediately to inaugurate is only 
a beginning. With succeeding years this scheme will naturally 
be amplified, not only in the departments already represented in 
it, but by the opening of new ones. This, of course, will require 
the creation of new chairs and the appointment of new officers; 
and this will entail upon us constantly new expenditures. But 
with increasing expenditures will also come increasing revenues; 
and if the growth of revenue from sources now distinctly visible 
should not keep pace with growing needs, we may safely count 
that new sources, discernible already to the eye of prophecy, 
will open up to us. Either the history of all great institutions of 
learning in this country or elsewhere is deceptive, or when we 
shall have faithfully applied the means we have in the truly 
grand work in which we propose to engage, other means will 
come to our aid and strengthen us for still larger labors. Many 
educational institutions in our country, it is true, have languished 
and are still languishing for the lack of that pecuniary aid which 
they do not receive and probably will not; but this is because the 
elementary work in which they are engaged has nothing in it 
to stimulate the enthusiasm of those generous lovers of good 
learning whose thousands are always at the service of such as 
aim truly to promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men. 

Hitherto, Columbia College has been the recipient of hardly 
a single benefaction of this description. The reason is not far to 
seek. Hitherto, the work she has been doing has not been above 
her strength; and neither on the elementary nor on the profes- 
sional side has there been any opening for an indefinite expan- 
sion. But when we enter on the field of general knowledge, there 
is room for an enlargement of the circle of operations which is 
entirely without limit; and there is a grandeur in the task which 
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fires the imagination and enlists the ardent sympathies of all 
who rejoice in the intellectual conquests of the race. It has been 
true universally of every institution which has entered upon 
this larger and nobler field that whenever it has reached the 
limit of its own resources its coffers have been replenished and 
its power of usefulness renewed by the generosity of those large- 
minded men who will never permit a good work of this nature 
to fail in the earth. And those great and large-minded men, who 
are always ready with help at need, are men who, in whatever 
concerns the instrumentalities for promoting human progress, 
understand the true philosophy of giving. They know that, in 
any difficult work, the way most surely effectual to accomplish 
great results is to help those who are strong already. They know 
that the power of usefulness of an educational institution grows 
with increase of means much more rapidly than in the simple 
ratio of the increase; as the diamond grows in value with en- 
largement of its linear dimensions, but in a very high power of 
such enlargement. They feel, therefore, that, though it may 
seem less like benevolence, it is more the part of true wisdom to 
give to the strong rather than to the feeble; so that their bene- 
factions, instead of being exhausted in maintaining the life of 
the immediate beneficiary, may rather find in the beneficiary an 
organ for transferring to others the benefits they are capable of 
conferring, and so scattering them abroad over all mankind. 
Hitherto, we have not been loaded with such benefactions be- 
cause we have not needed them. They have not been thrust upon 
us, because it has not yet been apparent to the world that we have 
been doing all we can with the resources which we do possess. 
Whether the world is right or not in this suspicion, it is certain 
that the thing the world suspects we do not is the thing we ought 
to do. While the funds entrusted to us are not given us to waste, 
so neither are they given us to hoard. Our fellow citizens have 
a right to the largest benefit which it is possible to secure from 
their judicious management. And while it would be both unwise 
and unpardonable to attempt to do with them more than we can, 
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we should allow no temptation and no timidity to influence us 
to do with them less than we can. 

If this shall be the guiding principle animating this Board of 
Trustees, the future course of our institution will be steadily 
onward and upward; the circle of its teaching will grow larger 
from year to year; and no very keen discernment is necessary to 
perceive in the not distant future the dawning of the day when 
no seeker after knowledge shall fail to find here what he requires, 
and no department or branch or ramification of human learning 
or human science shall want here its living expositor. 

And in that day and even earlier, it is earnestly to be hoped 
that no sincere and earnest seeker after knowledge, of whatever 
age, sex, race, or previous condition, shall be denied the privilege 
of coming here to seek. It is to be hoped that, as the power of 
usefulness will be great which this favored institution will be 
permitted to hold in her hands, so she will be disposed to exercise 
the power in a spirit truly catholic.* 

* Report for 1879-80, pp. 44-63. 



IV 

ELECTIVE SYSTEM 

JUNE 5, 1876 

THE elective system of study has now been to a moderate 
extent in operation in our College for four or five years. 
The anticipations of favorable results from its introduction, 
originally entertained, have been more than verified by the 
actual experiment. The students pursue with increased alacrity 
the studies which they themselves elect, and the instructors find 
their task made more agreeable by the interested attention of 
the classes* As yet it has been impracticable to give a large de- 
velopment to the system. It has been extended only to the Senior 
class, and to that class only by offering an alternative choice be- 
tween a limited number of studies arranged in pairs. What is 
now most needed for the improvement of the undergraduate 
course is, after the reservation of a certain number of subjects 
indispensable in any system of liberal education as subjects to 
which all shall be required to attend, to throw open a wide 
freedom of choice as to all the rest. This might with propriety 
be done with the studies of every year after the first, but should 
by all means be done with those of the Junior and Senior years. 
The disadvantage of a close curriculum of study enforced 
equally upon all is that it confines the teaching of the College 
within an exceedingly narrow scope, and makes it impossible 
that the institution shall become what the university in its theory 
is designed to be a studium generate. The range of the teaching 
of Harvard University in its department of arts at present, as 
compared with that of any college maintaining a close curricu- 
lum, may be inferred from the fact that, while the latter teach 
only so much as any single student can learn during the period 
allotted to the course, the former offers a choice among studies 
which in the aggregate amount to fourteen times as much as 
any single student could accomplish. 
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With most American colleges a close curriculum of study 
is a necessity forced upon them by their financial feebleness. To 
enlarge the scope of their teaching and to increase the freedom 
of option between different studies is to multiply classes or sub- 
divisions, and to necessitate an increase in the corps of instruction 
with corresponding increase of expenditure. The elective system 
will, therefore, probably never be universally adopted, and per- 
haps not generally. It will even be opposed, doubtless, in the 
future, as it has been in the past, for reasons drawn from a theory 
of education suited to a period when college students were gen- 
erally younger in years than at present, and when the circle of 
human knowledge was much narrower. But it is sure to make its 
way with all those institutions whose resources are such as to 
allow its introduction. And it is only upon the foundations 
afforded by this limited number that we can hope to see in this 
country grow up universities in which, as in those of the conti- 
nent of Europe, educational culture shall receive its highest and 
fullest development. Among our older collegiate institutions, 
there is no one which has hitherto adhered more persistently to 
the theory of a close curriculum than Yale. When, nearly fifty 
years ago, the agitation in favor of what has since been called 
the new education began, the Faculty of Yale College were 
earnest in resisting the threatened encroachment on the time- 
honored system which had so long held peaceful possession of 
all our schools of higher learning. Their argument in favor of 
the actual system, with its close curriculum of study, was one 
of the earliest contributions to the literature of the subject in 
this country. But this same institution has now, within the past 
few weeks, announced an entire change of her whole plan; and 
henceforth her course of teaching will be nearly or quite as 
largely elective as that of Harvard has been for the past ten or 
fifteen years. 

In Columbia College, it seems to the undersigned that a 
similar change must soon be recognized as a duty. This institu- 
tion is one of the few which may really be able to make them- 
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selves universities in the highest sense schools in which the 
seeker after knowledge in any form may find what he wants. 
The development must, of course, be progressive, but there can 
be no progress without a beginning. The first step should be to 
utilize the means we have of enlarging the scope of our teaching 
without necessarily increasing the number of our teachers. In 
order to this, the different subjects taught in each class should 
be taught in different hours, so that the student who desires to 
select any two or three may not find it impracticable to combine 
them, by reason of their interfering with each other. But in order 
to this again, the hours of daily instruction must cease to be 
restricted to that brief period of the morning lying between ten 
and one o'clock. 

The scattering the hours of instruction over the day, how- 
ever, involves the necessity of providing study rooms for the 
useful employment of the classes in the intervals between their 
lectures or recitations, and such rooms do not exist in the present 
College edifice. The undersigned believes that among the officers 
of the Faculty of Arts there is but one opinion as to the desir- 
ability of making the improvement in our system here indicated. 
Leading members of the Board of Trustees have expressed them- 
selves strongly in favor of it, when, upon former occasions, the 
proposition has been brought forward by the undersigned. Espe- 
cially the honored member of our body who was so long and so 
uniformly selected to fill the chair after our permanent chairman 
had been called to higher duties elsewhere, and whose valuable 
counsels have been, to the universal regret, more recently want- 
ing to our deliberations, felt and constantly expressed the wann- 
est interest in this scheme, and the most earnest desire to see it 
realized. 

Nothing is wanting to its realization but the enlargement of 
the accommodations provided for the department of arts. With 
apartments in which students could profitably employ them- 
selves when not under instruction, and corresponding provision 
for the teachers that they may pursue their studies and investiga- 
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tions when not employed in teaching, the efficiency of our Col- 
lege as a school of instruction could be made greater than at 
present manifold.* 

JUNE 2, 1879 

The building now in process of erection is sufficiently capa- 
cious to accommodate, if it were necessary, every class in the 
department of arts for which, under the scheme of instruction 
hitherto followed, it has been as yet necessary to provide. Prac- 
tically, therefore, unless the old building should be demolished 
to make way for a structure better adapted to academic uses, the 
accommodations available for this department are doubled in 
extent. It will accordingly be possible, if such should be the 
pleasure of the Trustees, to carry out, without further delay, 
certain improvements in the scheme of instruction which have 
heretofore been regarded with favor, but have been impracti- 
cable of execution because of the narrowness of the accommoda- 
tions. Prominent among these is the extension of the elective 
system of study, the only plan by which it is possible for us to 
comprehend within our educational scheme the great variety 
of important subjects which must be taught, if we would keep 
abreast with the progress of knowledge, or would make our 
teaching in any of them thorough. A century since, when the 
course of undergraduate study embraced little beside the ancient 
classics and the pure mathematics, four years afforded the stu- 
dent time enough, but by no means too much, to master this 
limited range of subjects well. Now that the curriculum has 
been loaded with a dozen or more additional subjects, any one 
of them sufficiently extensive and important to fill up the entire 
time profitably, it is a hopeless undertaking to attempt to teach 
them as they deserve to be taught; and if they are all crowded 
into a single obligatory course of only four years, the greater 
part of them can only be taught in semblance. Yet the demand 
of the public is that none of these things shall be omitted, and 
the college which fails to include all of them in its scheme of 
* Report for 1875-76 (manuscript). 
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study suffers in consequence in the public estimation. Moreover, 
it is not enough to include them. As every study has its especial 
devotees, there is continual complaint from these that this par- 
ticular branch, or that other, does not receive the amount of at- 
tention which is due to its importance. Yet when there is a limit to 
the total amount of time disposable, it is impossible to favor one 
study except at the expense of some other, or perhaps of all the 
others, so that it has become an absolute impossibility to con- 
struct an invariable curriculum of study, limited to four years, 
which shall be universally satisfactory. 

Many complaints have reached the undersigned on this sub- 
ject, in regard to our own College, within the last few years, 
both as it respects our omissions and as it respects the insuffi- 
ciency of our teaching in what we undertake. It has been in- 
quired why French, and Spanish, and German, and Anglo- 
Saxon, and botany, and physiology do not form parts of our 
regular course; and why Sanskrit, and Hebrew, and Arabic, 
and quaternions, and the calculus of variations are not offered 
to those students whose tastes lie in the direction of those studies. 
These are a few of our omissions. As to our insufficient teach- 
ing, on the other hand, one critic asserts that we have driven 
chemistry into a corner; another that we have turned history out 
of doors; a third that mineralogy and geology are almost denied 
a hearing; a fourth that the English language and English com- 
position are hardly taught at all. And so it goes on. No subject, 
in the opinion of those who esteem themselves the best quali- 
fied to judge, is properly provided for in our program of study. 
Nor is it possible to make such provision as shall be universally 
satisfactory, except by indefinitely extending the duration of 
the course on the one hand, or by ceasing to require the candi- 
date for graduation to include in his special range of study 
every subject which the College undertakes to teach, on the 
other. 

The principle of elective study is the key which solves the 
whole difficulty. By limiting the student to a certain number of 
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subjects, sufficient time may be allowed him to perfect himself 
in each, and sufficient time may be allowed the teacher to do his 
subject justice. The College may at the same time enlarge the 
scope of its teaching, and embrace in its general scheme of in- 
struction every subject of literary or scientific interest, without 
in any degree diminishing the thoroughness with which each 
branch is taught. And it is only in this way that, in the present 
age, any college can hope to secure and maintain a really high 
character as an institution of learning. Its teachers may be 
learned, and, personally, may be able; but the character of the 
institution as an institution depends less upon what they are 
than upon how much they teach. The amount of their teaching 
is limited by the time allowed them to accomplish it in; and 
that time will be reduced to a minimum when every subject 
must have its place in a close curriculum limited to four years. 

It is now nearly ten years since the justice of these views 
was substantially recognized by the Trustees, in the adoption of 
resolutions offering to the Senior class in our College a limited 
option in the selection of their studies. Two circumstances con- 
spired to make the introduction of the elective system, to an 
unlimited extent, at that time, impracticable. Both of these had 
their cause in the narrowness of our accommodations. It was 
found on this account to be impossible to assign different hours 
in the scheme of daily attendance to all the different subjects 
presented for option. Of any two allotted to the same hour, 
therefore, both could not be chosen. To a certain extent, this cir- 
cumstance limited the freedom of option. But this difficulty 
was a consequence of the fact that the scheme of daily attend- 
ance embraced only three consecutive hours of the day. It ad- 
mitted of removal by extending the scheme to four or five. But 
such an extension would have necessitated provision for the 
occupation of the students during the hours intervening be- 
tween their scholastic exercises, and such provision demanded 
rooms for reading or study which did not exist. 

The elective system, therefore, to the extent to which it has 
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been introduced with us, has been employed under circum- 
stances which deprived it in a measure of its advantages. While 
a student has been at liberty to combine Greek and Latin, he 
has not been permitted to choose both Greek and mathematics, 
or Latin and physics, at the same time; and so of other subjects. 
Moreover, since only so many hours per week could be given 
to these optional studies as had previously formed parts of the 
regular obligatory scheme a consequence of the necessity of 
continuing to confine instruction to three consecutive hours 
daily the liberty of option has not secured to the student any 
considerable enlargement of the extent of the course. 

These disadvantages may be removed in case the old building 
as well as the new continues to be available for the uses of the 
department of arts. 

The elective system may be employed more extensively with 
the Senior class than hitherto; the option may be entirely free, 
so that the studies presented for choice may be combined in any 
manner most satisfactory to each individual; and the fullness 
of the course of instruction may be increased to any desired 
extent. The system may also be extended with advantage to the 
Junior class. 

Studies, moreover, which have hitherto been excluded from 
the course such as the modern languages, natural history, 
botany, animal and vegetable physiology, practical astronomy, 
Anglo-Saxon, and the Semitic tongues may find a place in it 
without encroaching upon the time given to those which have 
place there already. 

The enlargement which this system permits an institution 
to give to the extent of its teaching, as well as to the variety of 
its subjects, is illustrated in the case of Harvard University, 
where it has been very fully introduced, and where, according 
to the statement made some years since in the annual catalogue, 
the opportunities offered to the student embrace about seven 
times as much as any single individual can accomplish in the 
space of four years.* 

* Report for 1878-79, pp. 45-49. 
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MAY i, 1882 

The argument by which the elective system of study in 
college is justified is that it affords to minds of different native 
aptitudes the opportunity to exercise themselves upon subjects 
most in harmony with their idiosyncrasies, and which they are 
therefore certain to pursue with the greatest advantage. It is 
undeniable that the benefit derived from the prosecution of any 
study is proportional to the extent to which, and it may be added 
the facility with which, the subject is mastered. The satisfaction 
of the student in pursuing his task has precisely the same meas- 
ure; and hence it is fair to presume that, where freedom of choice 
among different subjects is offered to a body of young men, each 
will select such as he has experimentally found to afford him the 
greatest pleasure, and therefore the greatest profit in their pur- 
suit. It may, therefore, in general, be safe to leave the selection in 
the students' own hands. As the bodily appetite may be trusted 
to indicate to an individual in a state of health the kind of food 
most convenient for him, so the intellectual taste will point with 
equal certainty to the pabulum best adapted to invigorate the 
powers of the mind. The earnest student, therefore, animated 
by a sincere desire for improvement, needs no guidance from 
another to enable him to choose the course likely to be most 
advantageous for himself. But it is unfortunately the case that 
all young men in college are not earnest students, nor are all 
deeply impressed with the importance of improving their oppor- 
tunities. There are some who seem to be constantly calculating 
what is the minimum of labor which will enable them techni- 
cally to fulfill their academic obligations, and avoid the disgrace 
of being proclaimed deficient. Happily this class of persons is not 
numerous, but it exists. As to them no mental effort is pleasing, 
they are not likely to select a list of studies from a conscious 
preference for the subject matter of them. Their choice will 
rather be dependent upon a calculation of the amount of work 
each subject will probably involve, and will be given in favor of 
the lightest. It is not, in fact, true that any of the subjects pre- 
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sented in the college course can be pursued properly without 
labor, or that any such subject affords insufficient material to 
occupy profitably all the time allotted to it. But there is certainly 
a difference between some of these as to the amount of work 
necessary to enable the student to make a tolerable show in the 
classroom, and thus to escape a report for discreditable defi- 
ciency. The careless or reckless student will naturally be inclined 
to make his selection from subjects of this character, and in this 
fact we find one of the main arguments used by those who con- 
tend for the maintenance of an invariable curriculum of study 
in colleges. This class of educationists contend that what the 
careless or reckless student will probably do will be done more 
or less by all; and that it is not safe to give young men to any 
extent the choice of their own studies. This argument, however, 
has no better foundation than hypothesis. It begs the question 
by assuming that a result will happen, and reasoning upon the 
assumption as if it were an ascertained fact. Experience has 
abundantly proved that the assumption is unwarranted. The 
great body of young men in college are really interested in study. 
They appreciate the value of their opportunities and are earnestly 
desirous to improve them to the best advantage. They select 
their studies, when free to do so, with an intuitive recognition 
of those which they are most capable of mastering, and from 
which, therefore, they are conscious that they will derive the 
greatest profit. If there are any who are less earnest or are likely 
to be less honest in their selection, it is possible that a rule may be 
devised to control their heedlessness or check their perversity, 
by making a selection for them, without in the meantime depart- 
ing from the principle that studies should in all cases be chosen 
with reference to the native aptitude of each individual. During 
the Freshman and the Sophomore years the course of study is 
uniform for all students, and, with the exception of the modern 
languages, where, however, there is no escape from taking some 
one, is compulsory for all. This invariable curriculum was origi- 
nally constructed on the theory that, while the formative process 
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of the mind is going on, while the faculties are unfolding, the 
effort should be impartially made to give an equal and full de- 
velopment to all the mental powers. It has even been held by 
some that there are no original or native differences between 
different minds, but that all the diversities which we observe in 
actual life are the result of education. If this hypothesis were 
true, it would be possible, by a judicious system of early train- 
ing, to produce in every case a perfectly symmetrical mental 
development; and the beautifully "rounded culture" which 
is so often spoken of as the easily attainable end of a truly 
philosophical scheme of education would be a common posses- 
sion. That it is not so by any means is an entirely notorious fact, 
notwithstanding that in all our colleges, for two centuries past, 
the whole educational machinery employed has been professedly 
intended to produce this very result. The theory of the curricu- 
lum has been that it offers an equal stimulus to the activity, and 
an adequate material for the exercise, of each of the mental 
faculties, the memory, the powers of observation, the imagina- 
tion, the reason, the reflective faculties; so that if the germs of 
all these are equally vigorous and possess in the embryonic state 
an equal capacity for development, they ought to respond equally 
to the influences brought to bear upon them, and to continue 
to maintain, as the mind expands, that perfect balance which it 
is the design of the theory to produce. That such a result is not 
attained in one instance in a thousand need hardly be said. Those 
who maintain that it ought to be might argue with some plausi- 
bility that the fault is in the curriculum that it is not what it 
was intended to be, equally adapted to foster the growth of the 
imagination and the reason, the memory, and the perceptive 
powers, and that the irregular results actually reached are a 
consequence of this imperfection. If we were to allow weight to 
this argument, we should find the effect upon our own mind to 
be very depressing. The curriculum is not the creation of yes- 
terday, nor is it the work of a single man. It has been shaped 
in the light of experience, and it has received the stamp of the 
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approval of several generations of able educators. If an educa- 
tional scheme, fashioned under such circumstances and handed 
down to us as the ripest fruit of the wisdom of the centuries, is 
found to be thus ill-adapted to its avowed end, we may well 
despair of the possibility of creating anything of the kind which 
will answer the purpose. But the argument cannot be admitted; 
for, if it were true that the inequalities of development which 
we observe to take place in different minds similarly subjected 
to the educational influences of the curriculum were due to the 
imperfection of that instrumentality, it would follow that these 
irregularities would be the same for all minds; that is to say, that 
if in one there should appear to be an excessive development 
of the imaginative faculty, this same excess should appear in all 
the rest; and so of the other powers. But this is not at all what 
actually happens. We see precisely the same provocatives offered 
to different minds producing widely various degrees of activity; 
and we see a certain number grasping with eagerness and pur- 
suing with intense interest studies which others regard with in- 
difference or turn from with disgust. It thus happens that there 
is no study in the curriculum which does not find minds to which 
it is acceptable, and there is hardly one which to other minds is 
not destitute of attractions. These extreme diversities of effect 
serve to prove that the curriculum is a good one for its intended 
purpose; but they prove at the same time that the theory which 
the curriculum was intended to subserve, that is, the theory 
that all minds are capable of an equal development in all their 
faculties, is completely untenable. 

It is nevertheless a true educational policy to subject all 
minds alike, during the growing period, to similar conditions. 
To all alike should be offered during this period the same variety 
of provocatives to activity, though all will not be offered with 
equal success. The result certainly will not be, as the theory con- 
templates, to produce a symmetrical development; because 
nature has provided that perfect symmetry shall be no more the 
characteristic of the mind than of the body; but it certainly will 
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be to make evident what kind of an unsymmetrical mind nature 
has provided in each particular case. The instructor need not 
hope, by any exercise of patience or skill, to mold the mental 
capacity of a particular pupil, so that he may be equally capable 
of any kind of intellectual labor may, for example, with equal 
facility produce a sublime epic, or solve an intricate problem 
of celestial mechanics; but he will certainly succeed in finding 
out to which of these two efforts, if either, the mental powers of 
his pupil are best adapted. 

The enforcement, therefore, of an invariable and well- 
arranged curriculum of study during the earlier period of mental 
development is an educationally judicious plan, because, while 
the native aptitudes of the mind are still unknown, it is desirable 
that the effort made to stimulate into activity the different men- 
tal endowments should be applied with entire impartiality to 
all, for the very purpose of discovering those which are most 
susceptible to this stimulus, and those, therefore, which are to 
determine the future intellectual character. This discovery will 
be made by the teacher unavoidably, and will be clear to him 
after a very limited period of experiment. The teacher, therefore, 
in the light of this discovery, will be able to direct the studies 
of his pupil into such channels as are likely to lead to the most 
profitable results. And he perhaps may be able to give this direc- 
tion more wisely than the pupil, guided only by his instinctive 
feeling of preference, would be able to do for himself. Now, as, 
during the Freshman and Sophomore year in our College, our 
students are under the test of a uniform curriculum of study, 
enforced in all its details with impartial strictness upon all, it 
happens invariably that the character of mind of each becomes 
perfectly well known to the professors and other officers en- 
gaged in the instruction of those classes, long before the arrival 
of the time when, under existing rules, the choice is open to 
them to select their own studies for the remainder of their col- 
lege course. It is a question worth considering whether, in the 
case of some, if not of most, this selection of future studies might 
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not be more judiciously made by the teachers, who have had 
these opportunities of observation afforded by the instruction 
of the same persons during the years preceding, than by the stu- 
dents themselves. In the cases of the really earnest students, it 
is hardly probable that the result would be materially different, 
in whatever way the choice should be made; but in regard to 
others the probability is that the choice of the teachers would 
be most judicious. A rule, of course, could not be made discrimi- 
nating. It would not be productive of advantageous results to 
designate a certain number as worthy to be trusted in selecting 
their studies, and to cast upon others an implicit reproach by 
denying to them this privilege. The question, therefore, resolves 
itself into one of the greater or less liability of abuse of their 
freedom, by a minority of the individuals concerned, and it is 
possible that this may not be great enough to make any disturb- 
ance of the present system advisable. It might, however, be 
worth while to require that every student, after having made his 
selection of studies, should be required to submit it for approval 
to such members of the Faculty as from their past opportunities 
are best qualified to judge of the fitness of the choice for the in- 
dividual, or perhaps to consult such officer before making the 
choice. 

And here it occurs to remark that the teachers of prepara- 
tory schools have it in their power to render an important service 
to the instructors of the students newly received into college, by 
communicating the results of their observation, during the period 
of school instruction, of the mental characteristics of the candi- 
dates sent up by them for admission. Such information might be 
conveyed in the testimonial usually furnished by the teacher as 
to the general qualifications of the pupil recommended by him, 
and would furnish useful hints to the college officer as to the 
mode of treating such particular cases. It would seem to be 
worth while to add a requisition of this kind to the conditions 
imposed by our rules upon candidates for admission. It might 
take the form of requiring that each such candidate should 
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bring from his last instructor a certificate as to his moral charac- 
ter and a specification of the studies for which, during his course 
at school, he has shown a preference, or, if such is the case, a 
special aptitude.* 

MAY 7, 1883 

The elective system of study, which was introduced to a 
limited extent into the undergraduate course of study as long 
ago as 1872, but which was extended in 1880 to embrace a large 
proportion of the studies of the Junior and Senior years, has been 
watched, as to its results, since the last-named date, with great 
interest by both Faculty and Trustees. In the last annual report 
of the undersigned, there were given summary statements show- 
ing the proportion in each class which had chosen each of the 
several subjects offered them for election, in order to discover, 
if possible, the directions in which the prevailing preference lies. 
These statements contained the results of the record for the 
years ending in June, 1881, and in June, 1882. For the current 
year the record is as follows, those subjects being first given 
which are elective by both Seniors and Juniors, then those which 
are open only to Seniors, and, finally, the more limited number, 
which only are offered to the two lower classes: 

STUDIES ELECTIVE BY STUDENTS IN COLUMBIA 

COLLEGE, 1883, WITH THE NUMBER OF 

STUDENTS ELECTING EACH 

Studies Elective by Both Seniors and Juniors * 



Studies 


Seniors 
Electing 


Juniors 
Electing 


Total 
Electing 


Greek 


27 


*?2 


<Q 


Latin 


W 


ro 


8-} 


Physics 


26 


7Q 


6c 


Mathematics 


8 


VI 


4< 


French. . , . . 


17 


2.7 


A A 


Spanish 




7 


H 


Italian 


IO 


3 


17 


German .... 


18 


22 


4O 


Botany 


4 


14 


18 











* Number in class: Seniors, 60; Juniors, 61; Total, 121. 

* Report for 1881-82, pp. 20-26. 
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STUDIES ELECTED IN 1883 Continued 

Studies Elective by Seniors Only 



Studies 


Total 
Electing 


Astronomy 


CO 


Philosophy 


36 


Chemistry 


IO 


Political Economy. 


... 21 


Geology 


12 


Anglo-Saxon 


< 


Sanskrit 


I 







Studies Elective by Sophomores and Freshmen* 



Studies 


Sophomores 
Electing 


Freshmen 
Electing 


Total 
Electing 


French .... 
Spanish 


4 6 


53 


99 

7 


Italian 


I 


o 


I 


German . ... 


2O 


oo 


<6 


Swedish 


I 


o 


i 











* Number in class: Sophomores, 74; Freshmen, 90; Total, 164. 

These results, though generally similar to those of former 
years, show likewise some differences. Thus, the proportion 
selecting the ancient languages is greater in the Junior than in 
the Senior year, but is less in 1883 than in 1882, as it was greater 
in 1882 than in 1881. The proportion selecting physics is sub- 
stantially unchanged, but the relative number choosing mathe- 
matics is somewhat diminished. French and German are both 
favorite studies, and with the upper classes appear to be equally 
so, though in previous years French has largely taken the lead. 
With the lower classes it is otherwise, French leading in the 
proportion of about seven to twelve. 

Of the studies offered to Seniors only, it appears that as- 
tronomy and geology are less numerously attended than in 
previous years, while in philosophy there is a very noticeable 
gain. Political economy and chemistry remain about as in the 
years preceding, and the same is true of Anglo-Saxon, which 
latter study is now obligatory on all Juniors, and is elective for 
Seniors only. 
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In the Sophomore and Freshman classes, the only subjects 
open to election are the foreign languages, but every member of 
each of these classes is obliged to take at least one such language. 
From an examination of the summary given above, it will be seen 
that the two languages French and German are almost univer- 
sally preferred, all but four of the ninety members of the Fresh- 
man class, and all but five of the seventy-four Sophomores, 
choosing one or other of these languages. In the Freshman class 
the proportion choosing French is about three-fifths of the 
whole, while German is the choice of rather more than one-third. 
In the Sophomore class nearly five-eighths have chosen French, 
and one-third German. Of the classes united, the proportion 
choosing French is rather below five-eighths, while about one- 
third have shown a preference for German. The other languages 
have hitherto appeared to attract a comparatively small number 
of volunteers, but this number will no doubt increase in future 
years. Considering the relations of our country with Spanish- 
speaking peoples, the moderate interest heretofore shown in the 
Spanish language has been rather unexpected. The causes now 
in operation tending to promote the frequency of intercourse on 
the part of our fellow citizens with those of the Mexican repub- 
lic will doubtless soon make an acquaintance with the Spanish 
tongue a matter of necessity to a constantly increasing number 
of our young men beginning life. 

The total number of students in all the classes pursuing the 
study of each of the foreign languages is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN ALL CLASSES PURSUING 

THE STUDY OF THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 

FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE, 1883 

Languages Number Pursuing 

French 143 

Spanish 18 

Italian 14 

German 96 

Swedish I 

Anglo-Saxon 5 
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For the purpose of comparison with former years, the num- 
bers are given in the summary following, for each year sepa- 
rately, and for all together: 

TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN ALL CLASSES PURSUING 

THE STUDY OF THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 

FOR THE THREE YEARS 1881, 1882, AND 1883* 



Languages 


1881 


1882 


1883 


Total 


French 


III 


14.6 


147 


400 


Spanish 


24 


K 


18 


57 


Italian 


17 


7 


14 


38 


German 


Q2 


78 


96 


266 


Danish 


O 


2 





2 


Swedish 


o 


o 


i 


I 


Anglo-Saxon 


IO 


JO 


<r 


28 













* Number of students electing: 1881,279; 1882,293; 1883,285; total, 857. 

It is to be observed that Anglo-Saxon was elective for all 
the classes in 1881 and 1882, but that in 1883 it was compulsory 
for all the Junior class, and elective for Seniors only. 

If we compare in like manner the numbers pursuing other 
subjects in successive years, we shall obtain the following 
results: 



TOTAL NUMBER OF STUDENTS PURSUING SUBJECTS OTHER 

THAN THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, FOR THE 

YEARS 1881, 1882, AND 1883* 



Subject 


1881 


1882 


1883 


Total 


Greek 


6c 


81 


<Q 


2O C 


Latin 


... 72 


QQ 


J7 

8? 


* V 3 
fytA 


Mathematics ,. 


. . . <C 


77 
60 




AC 


254 

160 


Physics 


IO2 


CQ 


T-J 

6<r 


226 


Botany 


. . . 


J7 

27 


u j 
18 


<A 






*/ 




JT 1 



* Number of students electing: 1881,108; 1882,120; 1883,121; total, 349, 

The foregoing are studies elected by Seniors and Juniors. 
The following are of Seniors only: 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF SENIORS ELECTING SUBJECTS OTHER 

THAN THE MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, FOR THE 

YEARS 1881, 1882, AND 1883* 



Subjects 


1881 


1882 


1883 


Total 


Astronomy 


48 


4.7 


TO 


I4.C 


Philosophy 
Chemistry 


J 9 

2Q 


*3 
26 


36 

IO 


78 
65 


Political Economy 


IO 


IQ 


21 


CO 


Geoloev . . . 


4Q 


16 


12 


77 


Sanskrit 
Anglo-Saxon . . 




o 


I 

o 


I 
r 


2 
< 













* Number of students electing: 1881,49; l88a > 535 1883,60; total, 162. 

It thus appears that the studies for which the most decided 
preference is shown are the ancient languages, physics, and 
astronomy. Among modern languages, French takes the lead, 
and German follows next in order, though with a noticeable 
difference. Nearly one-half the entire number of students in the 
College pursue French, and about one-third German. The Scan- 
dinavian tongues and the Romance languages of Peninsular 
Europe are as yet less sought. 

The working of the elective system in our College has thus 
far amply justified the anticipations of those who advocated its 
introduction. While the maintenance of a close curriculum of 
study during the first two years of the course has preserved its 
disciplinary character throughout all that early period of life 
in which the mind continues to be plastic a period which can 
hardly extend beyond the nineteenth year, the average age at 
which our students enter upon their Junior studies the free- 
dom which allows the remaining studies to be adjusted to the 
peculiar aptitudes of individuals stimulates more willing effort, 
and insures at once greater pleasure to the student in his work, 
and to the teacher greater satisfaction with the results practically 
attained. 

The objections to the elective system heretofore urged have 
been founded in part upon assumptions not in harmony with 
facts, and in part upon a priori reasoning from the supposed 
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weaknesses of human nature. The first class of these arguments 
takes it as a postulate that the college student throughout the 
whole period of his tutelage continues to be a proper subject only 
for the formative processes of education, and not for those 
whose principal object is to inform. On this hypothesis, it natu- 
rally follows that the teacher should possess the exclusive au- 
thority to dictate the character of the studies to be pursued, and 
the extent to which each should be carried. And, as the object of 
this disciplinary species of education is to develop those faculties 
of the mind which seem to be least vigorous or least active, it 
would seem to be an unavoidable corollary from this theory that 
preference should be given to the studies which the pupil would 
be least likely spontaneously to choose. If this doctrine be ac- 
cepted, the elective system of study in college must be admitted 
to be entirely indefensible. Yet, when this assumed period of 
formative education has passed, the further or post-collegiate 
education of the student involves, from the necessity of the case, 
the exercise of election in the choice of study to the fullest 
extent. In preparing himself for the duties of active life, every 
man becomes unavoidably a specialist of some sort, and his whole 
training, mental or manual, must be subordinated to this spe- 
cialty. Now it has been shown by the undersigned, in a former 
report, that, in the early period of the history of American col- 
leges, it was a very common thing for students to graduate at 
ages when they are now only thinking about entering college, 
or even at ages at which they would not even be eligible to enter 
a college like ours say from thirteen to fifteen while gradu- 
ation from fifteen to eighteen was a very common occurrence. 
In those days, it was very justly held that the entire course of 
collegiate study should be constructed with strict reference to 
its disciplinary character; because, while it was in progress, all 
the powers of the youth under instruction, mental and physical 
alike, were in process of growth and development, and every 
educational influence tended directly to give shape to the in- 
tellectual character. And yet, even in that state of things, young 
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men were usually turned over to the elective system of profes- 
sional study, or other preparation for the business of life, earlier 
than the average age at which the undergraduate of our College 
attains the same freedom; for this is not in general until the age 
of nineteen, an age at which, in the year 1820, many a young 
man was prepared, so far as education is concerned, for the prac- 
tice of medicine or for admission to the bar. The fact that the 
undergraduate course of instruction in modern colleges extends 
to so much more advanced a period of life than it did a century 
ago is therefore evidence that, in order to apply to our practice 
the principles which the educators of that time applied in theirs, 
we must do what they could not with propriety do, and that is, 
introduce the elective system into the undergraduate course. 
The state of facts has entirely changed, and the error of the 
objector consists in arguing as if no such change had occurred 
at all. 

The other form of objection above referred to consists in 
arguing, from the general principles of human nature, that the 
young man who is allowed a voice in the selection of his studies 
will necessarily use it to his own disadvantage. This argument 
assumes it to be an axiomatic truth that all men naturally hate 
labor and that they will avail themselves of every possible expedi- 
ent to escape it. It further assumes that the different studies 
embraced in a systematic course of educational training exact 
different degrees of exertion for their successful pursuit, while 
studies which present the greatest difficulties are supposed to be 
the most educationally profitable. Since, therefore, young men 
who are left free to choose their own studies will inevitably 
consult their own ease in doing so, they will be sure to avoid 
those from which they might secure the largest profit, and select 
such as are likely to give them little trouble and afford them less 
benefit. This form of reasoning, however, is a mere petitio prin- 
cipii. It involves the tacit assumption that the greater or less diffi- 
culty of acquisition ascribed to a subject of knowledge is a posi- 
tive quality inhering in the subject itself, and is therefore 
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identically the same thing to all minds; whereas in point of fact 
this difficulty has no existence at all except relatively to the mind 
to which the subject is presented. The same subject may be 
difficult to one mind and easy to another; and two different 
subjects, popularly esteemed to be very unequally difficult, may 
be placed upon the same level in point of difficulty when each is 
judged by a different mental standard. The question here at issue 
is one which cannot be settled by any kind of a priori argument. 
It is one which can only properly be decided in the light of 
experience; and it is one as to which that kind of evidence is 
peculiarly appropriate. In every case in which the actual results 
of trial have been brought into evidence, the anticipations of 
objectors have signally failed of verification. Subjects commonly 
called dry, or rated as "hard," have proved in practice to be 
even more attractive than those which are commonly believed 
to impose the lightest burden of labor upon the learner. And 
this apparent anomaly may be largely explained without attempt- 
ing to deny the reality of that human weakness which is so fre- 
quently insisted on, the aversion of mankind to labor. For there 
are many minds to which the so-called most difficult subjects are 
the easiest, as there are also many to which the pleasure of ac- 
quiring knowledge more than counterbalances the irksomeness 
of the accompanying toil. The labor of climbing the ladders of 
an underground shaft in a mine is no greater, and often not even 
so great, as that which the tourist undergoes in ascending an 
Alpine peak; but in the first case it is intolerable because it is 
performed in the dark, while in the other it is forgotten or un- 
perceived in the glory of the constantly widening outlook. 
Where the choice, therefore, is entirely free, the subjects which 
demand the most strenuous intellectual efforts will always attract 
the most numerous devotees, because the enjoyment they offer 
will always more than compensate the labor they entail. If there 
are any of whom it may be justly said that they are governed in 
their choice of studies by no higher motive than to reduce to a 
minimum the amount of mental effort necessary to make their 
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way through college without disgrace, the number is certainly 
very small, and it is made up chiefly of those who would ac- 
complish very little of value under any system. 

A very convincing evidence of the practical benefit which 
the introduction of the elective system has brought with it in 
our College may be found in a comparison of the average schol- 
arship of the members of the same class during the years in 
which they are subjected to a fixed curriculum of study and dur- 
ing those in which their studies are dependent on their own 
choice. Attention was called to this test in the last annual report 
of the undersigned, in which comparison was made of the records 
of two classes, viz., those of 1881 and of 1882, for consecutive 
years, these being the first classes to come under the influence 
of the elective system. The following summary will more fully 
illustrate the point under consideration. As at present the first 
two years are subject to a fixed curriculum, and in the remaining 
two the choice of studies is freely open to the student, there are 
here given, for several successive classes previous to the intro- 
duction of the system of election, and for those which have 
completed their course under that system, the average standing 
of each during their Junior and Senior years, and also that for 
their Freshman and Sophomore years, beginning with the class 
which entered in 1871 and graduated in 1875, and ending with 
the class which is about to graduate in June, 1883. 

COMPARATIVE STANDING OF SUCCESSIVE CLASSES DURING THE 
FIRST TWO AND THE LAST TWO YEARS OF THEIR COURSE 



Class 


Firt Half 


Second Half 


Advance 


I87C 


76.CO 


76.C8 


O.O8 


1876 


71.70 


74.4 < 


2.66 


l877 


72.11 


72.7Q 


0.68 


1878 


7<.O4 


81.98 


6.04 


I87Q 


78.80 


81.47 


2.C8 


1880 


79.72 


Sj.OI 


7,60 


1881 


75.17 


82.26 


7.OO 


1882 


71.^8 


82.38 


9.00 


1881 


74--Q7 


81.42 


6. 4 c 
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The first six of these classes were under a fixed curriculum 
throughout all the years of the College course; the Class of 1881 
was for three years under the fixed curriculum, and for the 
fourth under the elective system. The remaining two classes 
were for two years only under the fixed curriculum. With the 
single exception of the Class of 1878, the improvement of grade 
during the last two years of the course was very slight for all 
the first six classes. For the Class of 1881, the improvement was 
very marked, and for that of the next following was more 
marked still. For the class of the present year, it is a little less, 
but it is nevertheless greatly in excess of that of any year pre- 
ceding 1 88 1, excepting only 1878, which presents one of those 
anomalies which are always to be looked for in results dependent 
on many contingencies. The average rate of advance for the first 
six classes here represented is only 2.75 percent, while for the 
last three it is a little over 7.5 percent. We have here, therefore, 
a practical test of the wisdom of the changes introduced into 
our scheme of instruction by the resolutions of 1880 in regard 
to this subject, which appears to be quite conclusive. 

But while the adoption of the elective system of study is 
thus justified by its practical results as well as by sound prin- 
ciples of educational philosophy, the opinion has been growing 
among the professors during the past year that the advantages 
of the system would be best secured by offering an election 
between complete courses of systematized study rather than 
between studies taken singly. For while the student, left to a 
perfectly uncontrolled choice in the selection of particular 
studies, may be relied upon to select those in which, from his 
natural aptitudes, he is most likely to be successful, it will not 
always necessarily happen that the several studies thus chosen, 
taken together, will form a combination most likely to be profit- 
able as a whole. It was on this account, among others, that the 
undersigned, in his last annual report, ventured to suggest that 
some control should be exercised over the freedom of election, 
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by requiring the student to submit his list of studies to the ap- 
proval of those officers who have had charge of his instruction 
during the previous portions of his course, or should be re- 
quired to consult those officers before making his choice. It is to 
be said to the credit of our undergraduates that in many in- 
stances they have spontaneously pursued this course; and more- 
over, that in others the officers have interposed their unsolicited 
advice on the subject, which has been respectfully received and 
followed. But better than a plan of this kind, even were it gen- 
erally followed, would seem to be the construction by the 
Faculty of parallel courses of study covering the entire period 
to which the privilege of election is now extended, the studies 
in each such course being selected in view of their natural affilia- 
tions and interdependence, and with due regard to the logical 
order of their sequence, so far as to maintain unimpaired the 
disciplinary feature to the end of the course. By common con- 
sent, the Faculty, without having placed on their minutes any 
resolution on the subject, are now engaged in the preparation 
of a scheme intended to embrace two or perhaps three such 
parallel courses, corresponding to and naturally introductory to 
those leading to the several degrees afforded to students of the 
department of graduate instruction. 

This scheme will be laid before the Trustees for their consid- 
eration at an early day. If approved, it could hardly be carried 
into effect before October, 1884; but in order that the students 
may have time to make their selections for the next academic 
year deliberately, and may have the opportunity in doing so to 
advise with their parents and friends, blank forms have been 
prepared showing all the studies elective for each class, and the 
amount of the time given to each, which will be placed in their 
hands before Commencement, to be filled out during the vaca- 
tion and returned during the last week in September.* 

* Report for 1882-83, pp. 15-26. 
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FREE TUITION 

JUNE 2, 1879 

is hardly a collegiate institution in the United States 
in which provision is not made, in one form or another, 
for the education of some portion of its students free of charge. 
In some, this provision is made by benevolent associations, usu- 
ally religious; in others, it is granted by the governing board 
themselves to persons possessing certain prescribed qualifications, 
or designated by certain societies or other corporate bodies to 
whom the privilege of nomination has been granted; but the 
form which it has most usually taken is that of foundation schol- 
arships created by the benefactions of the liberal and philan- 
thropic. The creation of foundations in modern times is a per- 
petuation, or rather an imitation, of a practice largely and almost 
universally prevalent in the mediaeval period in Europe. All the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge were founded as eleemosy- 
nary establishments; provision was made in every one for the 
support of a certain number of poor students. To the original 
provision, new foundations were from time to time added, dis- 
tinguished usually by the names of the founders. The number of 
these in each of the universities amounts at this time to five or 
six hundred. Some of them are of no great value, yielding not 
more than ^10 or ^12 per annum; but the greater part range 
between 20 and ^100 that is to say, between $100 and 
$500; and some are as large as 120, and even ,135. In this 
country, scholarships are less numerous, and in general less valu- 
able. Harvard University is one of the few American institu- 
tions in which the number is really large. In the undergraduate 
department, the number is there no less than 112. Each of these 
scholarships entitles the holder to an annual stipend varying 
from $40 to $350; but he does not receive tuition free. As the 
design of the founders, in every instance, was to aid the deserv- 
ing whose means are insufficient to enable them to secure an 
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education unassisted, so one of the conditions of their bestowal 
is that the beneficiary shall have need of the assistance they 
afford. And the same is generally true, or at least was so in the 
original design, whatever may be the present fact, of the scholar- 
ships, one and all, established at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Harvard University has been recently taken somewhat se- 
verely to task by a rather distinguished authority in matters of 
social and educational interest, for the reason that she does not 
make of her scholarships what it is assumed they might be made 
a means of stimulating the ambition of excellence, by offering 
them as rewards for superiority of attainment. In this view of the 
case, it is assumed that they should be bestowed without any 
reference to the circumstances in life of the competitors, and 
therefore with entire impartiality upon those who have no need 
of them and those whose need is so great that they cannot do 
without them. 

But it may well be doubted whether the increased zeal in the 
pursuit of knowledge which is excited by appealing to a mer- 
cenary motive is not more than counterbalanced by the preju- 
dice to the moral tone which is its necessary concomitant; while 
it is quite certain that the honorable distinctions which it is pos- 
sible to hold out as incentives to a noble ambition are sufficiently 
numerous to render such appeals unnecessary. 

However that may be, it does not appear that Harvard Uni- 
versity has any choice in the case but to apply the funds in- 
trusted to her in compliance with the conditions of the trust; and 
it is only in the instances in which it may happen that the com- 
petitors are more numerous than the prizes that she can have an 
opportunity to discriminate in favor of those whose past record 
is most creditable. 

Besides the scholarships for undergraduates above men- 
tioned, Harvard University has nine in her Divinity School, 
eight in her Law School, four in her Medical School, and four 
in her Scientific School, the values varying from $150 to $260 
per annum. 
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From the income of bequests and donations from time to 
time made to her for benevolent purposes, she also distrib- 
utes about $750 annually in aid of deserving students of 
limited means; and in addition to this she grants assistance, 
in the form of loans, to the meritorious, to the amount of 
$2,400 annually. Similar assistance is furnished to students 
in the Theological School to the extent of about $3,000 each 
year. 

In several of our colleges, the number of endowed scholar- 
ships is quite large. In Amherst College, there are between forty 
and fifty, of value varying from $35 to $120 per annum, and 
about forty-five more of $90 each, designed only for stu- 
dents preparing for the ministry. 

Brown University has fifty-seven scholarships of the annual 
value of $60 each; and thirty-four in her agricultural depart- 
ment, of the value of $roo each. These are designed for students 
of limited means; but in addition to these she has seven, varying 
in value from $60 to $300 per annum, to be awarded on competi- 
tive examination. 

Colby University, Maine, has sixty-six scholarships, yielding 
annually from $36 to $60 each. 

Williams College, Massachusetts, distributes $5,000 for the 
benefit of students who have need of assistance, the amount 
granted in each case being dependent upon the circumstances 
of the individual. This is equivalent to fifty scholarships at $100 
each per annum. She has also six foundation scholarships of the 
annual value of $150 each. 

Trinity College, Connecticut, has forty scholarships which 
secure to the holders tuition and presumably room-rent free; 
and also nine yielding from $100 to $300 each, yearly. 

Bowdoin College, Maine, has twenty-seven scholarships of 
the value of $60 each, and one of the value of $300. 

Tufts College, Massachusetts, has twenty-eight of various 
values, between $60 and $roo. 

At St. John's College, Maryland, two students from each 
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senate district in the state are provided for by the state legis- 
lature. 

These examples, to which many more might be added, are 
cited here to show how generally provision has been made in the 
educational institutions of our country for that class of students 
whose education depends upon the assistance thus received. They 
have an interest to us at this time, in consequence of the recent 
revival of the question before the Trustees, whether the policy of 
making such provision to meet such wants is not, after all, a 
mistake. 

Columbia College has, from a very early period, granted free 
tuition under certain circumstances; and during the last ten or 
fifteen years the number constantly on her free list has been as 
great as fifty or sixty in the academic department; and in all 
her schools more than twice as great. 

The earliest provision of this description on our records, so 
far as the minutes have been examined, was made in 1812, when 
it was ordered that the sons of the professors in the College may 
be educated free of charge. 

By a resolution adopted early in 1827, it was provided that 
any school in New York may send one scholar annually to be 
educated free of charge in the College, provided that the same 
school shall at the same time send four who pay their fees, and 
provided, also, that such school shall conform to a plan of in- 
struction prescribed by the Faculty of the College, and shall 
submit to visitation and examination by a committee of the Col- 
lege Board. The design of this provision was evidently to secure 
the influence of the teachers of the city in inducing their schol- 
ars to attend our College rather than to resort to institutions at 
a distance. It was a very judicious measure, particularly that part 
of it which provided for the visitation and examination of the 
schools of the city by committees of the Faculty. No plan can be 
devised better adapted to secure thorough preparation of candi- 
dates for admission to college than that which makes the methods 
of the schools, and the progress of their pupils, constantly sub- 
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ject to the supervision of college officers; and it follows, of 
course, that no plan can be made more effectual in improving 
the character of the schools themselves. It was for these reasons 
that, in the last annual report of the undersigned, this plan of 
school examinations by committees of the Faculty was recom- 
mended as advisable at the present time, for the sake of making 
the influence of the College felt throughout the educational field 
below it, 

It appears, however, that, at the early date above referred to, 
the provision in regard to school examinations was too burden- 
some to be permanently maintained. Such, at any rate, must be 
the inference from the fact that it was rescinded after being in 
operation for somewhat less than a year; although the privilege 
of sending a free student for every four paying students sent in 
the same year from the same school was still continued. The sys- 
tem of examining schools by committees of the Faculty is, in 
fact, hardly practicable with convenience, where the number of 
college officers is not large enough to allow of the temporary 
absence of one or two, without embarrassing the operations of 
the College itself. It was on this account that, in recommending 
the institution, or rather the revival, of this system here, as was 
done in the report just mentioned, it was observed that the meas- 
ure could hardly become practicable until the number of our 
instructors should be considerably increased. 

In the month of January, 1830, a statute was enacted creating 
fourteen free scholarships to be bestowed on nomination by the 
corporation of the city of New York, the trustees of the City 
High School, the trustees of the New York Public School So- 
ciety, the directors of the Clinton Hall Association, the trustees 
of the Mercantile Library Association, the trustees of the 
Mechanic and Scientific Institution, and the General Society 
of Mechanics and Tradesmen two to be named by each of 
these bodies. The same statute provided that every religious 
denomination in the city of New York, by its authorized rep- 
resentatives, shall be entitled to have always one free student 
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in the College, designed for the ministry in such denomination. 
By later statutes or resolutions, the corporation of Brooklyn was 
authorized to nominate two students to be educated free of 
charge, the corporation of Jersey City one, and the Society of 
the Alumni of the College four. 

Four months after the date of the statute first above cited, a 
resolution was passed establishing four free scholarships to be 
awarded to scholars entering college from the Grammar School, 
which then existed as a kind of preparatory department. It was 
required that the nominees should be scholars of good promise, 
but it was also a condition that they should be of the class who 
are unable to bear the expense of their own education. 

It was at the same time ordered that the President of the 
College give public notice of the provisions made by the Trustees 
for gratuitous education in the College, and state particularly 
the number of students who may be gratuitously educated. 

In the year 1831, permission was given to Professor Anthon, 
styled in the resolution " late Rector of the Grammar School," 
to nominate, to be educated free of charge, three students from 
the school entering the Freshman class. These nominations ap- 
pear to have been additional to the number admissible under 
the general resolution of 1830. 

In 1843, the Society for the Promotion of Religion and 
Learning were authorized by resolution to nominate two stu- 
dents to the College annually, to be educated free of charge. 
This was in reciprocation of a grant by the same society to the 
College of the right to nominate one student annually to be 
educated in the General Theological Seminary free of charge, 
and to receive in addition an annual stipend of $200. 

In 1853, a resolution was adopted to receive one free student 
annually, upon a plan said to have been recommended by the 
Secretary of State, but dependent for its accomplishment upon 
the action of the legislature, which action appears not to have 
taken place. 

By the provisions above enumerated, there were established 
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thirty-three free scholarships liable to be constantly filled, while 
the privileges granted to the schools, the religious societies of 
the city, and the families of the professors made an extension 
of the free list possible to the number of forty or fifty. Subse- 
quent changes in regard to the right of nomination reduced the 
number of scholarships to twenty-nine, and the discontinuance 
of the Grammar School in 1864 reduced it still further to twenty- 
five. Finally, by an amendment to the statutes adopted in April 
of the last year, thirteen of these twenty-five were abolished, 
so that the number stands at present at twelve only. 

Besides the scholarships created by the Trustees themselves 
for the benefit of students needing assistance, seven have been 
established by private beneficence, viz., the two MofFatt schol- 
arships founded in 1863, and the five Schermerhorn scholarships 
founded in 1877. The total number of scholarships open to 
students of this class is therefore now nineteen. 

Other scholarships exist which are bestowed as honorable 
distinctions upon students already in College who excel in dif- 
ferent departments of study. Twelve such scholarships were 
established by resolution of the Trustees adopted in 1871, and 
the number was increased to fourteen in the following year. It 
appears from the minutes that a much larger scheme of prize 
scholarships than this was proposed, as early as 1857, by a com- 
mittee to whom the subject has been referred for inquiry; 
according to which forty-eight scholarships were to have been es- 
tablished, of values varying from $50 to $200 each. This propo- 
sition, however, was never acted on. 

Until the year 1865, no general provision for the education 
free of charge of young men of limited means had been made; 
but in April of that year a resolution was adopted, providing 
that any student of good moral character and industrious habits, 
who should make it appear to the satisfaction of the President 
and Treasurer that he is unable to pay his fees for tuition, should 
be allowed to proceed without charge. In October of the same 
year, this provision was extended, by resolution of the Trustees, 
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to the School of Mines. The adoption of these resolutions pro- 
duced no noticeable immediate effect upon the number of free 
students under instruction in either department, the number 
availing themselves of its benefits, during the first year after its 
adoption, having been only three in the College and six in the 
School of Mines; but in the progress of the fourteen years that 
have succeeded, the number has been steadily increasing, till, 
during the present year, it has been as great as forty-five in the 
College, and seventy-one in the School. 

Taking the fourteen years through, the average number who 
under these provisions have been constantly receiving instruction 
free, has been eighteen in the College, and thirty-eight in the 
School of Mines, representing an amount per annum of $1,800 
in the College, and $7,600 in the School of Mines, or $9,400 in 
all, of tuition fees relinquished; against $300 in the College, and 
$1,200 in the School of Mines, or $1,500 in all, during the first 
year. 

During the last year, on the other hand, these sums were 
$4,500 in the College, and $15,400 in the School of Mines, mak- 
ing a total of $19,900. The average of the first four years was, 
for the College $425, and for the School of Mines $2,600, or 
about $3,000 for both; for the last four, it has been $3,500 for 
the College, and $13,900 for the School of Mines, or in all 
$17,400. 

It is a little remarkable that, while the number of applicants 
for free tuition under the general resolutions of 1865 has been 
steadily increasing, until at the present time it embraces about 
one-fifth of the total attendance in the College, and about one- 
third the same total in the School of Mines, the free scholarships 
previously established by the Trustees, or created by private 
benefaction, have since that date never been entirely filled up, 
and have.at times almost ceased to be in demand. Of these schol- 
arships there are, as stated above, nineteen, and till the close of 
the last year there were thirty-two. 

During the year next following the adoption of the general . 
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resolutions of 1865, twenty-two of the number existing, which 
were then twenty-five in all, were filled; during the last year, 
eleven only out of thirty-two; and during the present, six out 
of nineteen. Besides these, however, there are fourteen free stu- 
dents who are free as the nominees of religious denominations, 
or by school privilege, or under the resolution of 1812, exempt- 
ing the sons of professors, making twenty in all, which number, 
added to the forty-five under the general resolution, give a total 
of sixty-five. Only three of these are on endowed foundations, 
the remaining seventeen being beneficiaries of the College; so 
that to obtain a correct statement of the total amount of tuition 
fees relinquished during the past year there must be added $ 1,700 
to the sum of $19,900 given above, making a final total of 
$21,600. 

Of the eleven free scholarships which, at the close of the 
last year, were filled, nine belonged to the class of twenty-five 
established by the Trustees, and two were endowment scholar- 
ships. Sixteen of the Trustees' scholarships were therefore va- 
cant, and five of the endowed scholarships, making in all twenty- 
one; while, as appears by the records, there were thirty-nine 
students who received gratuitous instruction during the year 
under the resolutions of 1865. These twenty-one vacant scholar- 
ships, had they been sought, would have provided for one-half 
of this number, a fact serving to show that the simplicity of the 
procedure of applying directly to the President and Treasurer 
for free tuition renders to a certain extent nugatory the provisions 
previously made to secure the same object. 

In this respect, therefore, it is evident that the new system 
introduced by these resolutions has operated unfavorably, and 
has practically destroyed the usefulness of the regular scholar- 
ships* 

During the past year, the number of free scholarships has 
been only nineteen; but the number actually filled has been only 
six, leaving thirteen vacant, a result which leads to the same 
conclusion. 
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A consequence like this, of course, could hardly have oc- 
curred had the value of the scholarship been in excess of the 
tuition fee; but such is not the case with any of those hereto- 
fore created in our College. 

In another respect, the system has resulted unfavorably. Its 
avowed design was to lend assistance to deserving young men 
who without it would be unable to secure the benefit of a liberal 
education; and for a time it is believed that few sought to avail 
themselves of its advantages except under the pressure of real 
necessity. There was even, in many instances, an appearance of 
delicacy and reluctance on the part of these in making their 
applications; and the evidence of the existence of this feeling 
seemed to afford a guaranty that the liberality of the Trustees 
would not be abused; but since the number of the beneficiaries 
of this class has considerably increased, this sentiment has appar- 
ently died out, and there has been manifested a disposition to 
claim exemption from payment when the necessity was not of 
great urgency. 

With a design to check, if possible, this tendency, there were 
prescribed, at the close of the last academic year, more stringent 
rules than had been previously in force in regard to the evidences 
to be presented of inability to pay. What the effect of these may 
be when they shall have been further tested by time remains to 
be seen. For the single year that has since elapsed, the results 
are inconclusive. The number of free students of the class under 
consideration, in the College, has increased instead of having di- 
minished, having risen from thirty-nine to forty-five; and in the 
School of Mines, the number of the same class has fallen from 
eighty-two to seventy-one. 

From a review of the whole history, it appears to the under- 
signed that the wisest course to be adopted in reference to this 
question is to rescind the resolutions of 1865, and, in lieu of their 
provisions, to establish a determinate number of free scholarships 
in the College and in the School, to be awarded to such as need 
assistance, and as satisfy certain tests in regard to proficiency; 
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and, in case the number of applicants should be at any time in 
excess of the number ot places to be filled, to be given to those 
whose performance in a competitive examination is most satis- 
factory. 

In discussions which have taken place in committees of this 
Board, and before the Board itself, the opinion has been ex- 
pressed by some that it is not a judicious policy to lend pecuniary 
aid at all to young men in narrow circumstances for the sake 
of enabling them to make their way through college. It is held 
that by such means youths are unfitted for the station to which 
they are born, without being always, and perhaps without being 
often, made capable of sustaining themselves upon the superior 
level to which their education lifts them. Such a result, however, 
instead of being invariable or frequent, is believed to be of com- 
paratively rare occurrence, while the rule is entirely the reverse. 
If the question were one to be decided by the weight of au- 
thority or by the majority of voices, the verdict would be over- 
whelmingly in favor of these benevolent provisions; for there 
is scarcely an educational institution of high grade in our own 
country or abroad in which they do not, in one form or another, 
exist; and every day sees the number of them increased. Experi- 
ence also with us has vindicated their wisdom. While this sub- 
ject was under investigation twelve months ago, by the Com- 
mittee on the Course and Statutes, an exhaustive inquiry was 
entered into in regard to the scholarship as students, and to the 
history after graduation, of all those young men who, during the 
preceding fourteen years, had been the recipients of benevolent 
aid in obtaining their education. The total number of these grad- 
uates in the College was eighty-one, and in the School of Mines 
fifty-eight. In the summation of standing at the close of the col- 
lege course, the average grade of all these eighty-one was con- 
siderably above the average grade of their classmates. One-third 
of the number stood very near the head, three of them actually 
at the head, four of them second in rank, and five of them third, 
in their resoective classes. Of those who had been <mfficientlv 
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long graduated to have become engaged in permanent avoca- 
tions, not one was known to have been unsuccessful, while a 
large proportion had already made a very creditable record, 
chiefly as professional men or teachers. 

Of the beneficiary graduates of the School of Mines, the 
report was equally favorable. There were fifty-eight of these, as 
above stated, of whom fifteen, or one-fourth, were in positions 
of responsibility, generally in connection with mining or metal- 
lurgic establishments, four were professors in colleges, seven 
were instructors in our own and in other colleges, and one was 
a fellow in the Johns Hopkins University, a position secured by 
merit. Of the graduates of the School who paid for their tuition, 
only about the same number were known to have been equally 
successful, though the total, eighty-seven, was considerably 
greater. 

It is evident, therefore, that the liberality of the Trustees in 
this matter in the past has not been misplaced; and it is believed 
that, by imposing such a limitation on it in the future as to pre- 
vent its being diverted from its intent, it will continue to be 
productive of results no less satisfactory. 

In speaking of free students as beneficiaries, in contradistinc- 
tion to those who pay a fee, the fact appears to be commonly 
overlooked that no student pays more than a small fraction of 
the cost of his education, and that the distinction between these 
two classes is only one of degree. There is no college of any 
character in the country in which every student is not more or 
less a beneficiary. The difference between the fee and the cost 
is a burden borne by the institution, and is very different in dif- 
ferent colleges, being dependent on the magnitude of the perma- 
nent and unproductive investments in grounds, buildings, libra- 
ries, apparatus, collections, etc., and on the number and rates 
of compensation of the instructors, and other persons necessarily 
employed in the service of the institution. What it amounts to 
with us may be easily ascertained by reference to the Treasurer's 
report of October last, together with his financial statement 
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made to the Regents of the University, in the report of the 
Trustees to that body in December. 

The report of the Treasurer furnishes separately the ex- 
penditure of the year preceding on account of each of the three 
schools under the control of the Trustees, viz., the School of 
Arts, the School of Mines, and the School of Law; and gives 
also separately the amount expended for the purposes of general 
administration. These several sums are as follows: 

EXPENDITURE FOR EACH OF THE THREE SCHOOLS UNDER 

THE CONTROL OF THE TRUSTEES AND FOR THE 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, FOR THE YEAR 

ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1878 



School of Arts ................................ 

School of Mines ............................ 97,5?8 

School of Law ............................... 39>ioo 

General administration .......................... 22,616 

We are only concerned at present with the two schools first 
named. And, as to these, a light modification of the Treasurer's 
figures is necessary, arising out of the fact that there are five 
professors who teach in both schools, the salaries of three of 
whom are charged to the College, and of two only to the School 
of Mines. Making correction for this, and adding to the total 
for each school one third part of the cost of general administra- 
tion, we find to be chargeable to the College for the year end- 
ing October, 1878, the sum of $97,520, and to the School of 
Mines $108,900. These amounts are still further to be increased 
by adding to each one half the interest say at 6 percent on 
the total investment in real estate and other property employed 
for the uses of the schools, which, being valued in round num- 
bers at $850,000, gives $5 1,000 per annum to be divided between 
the two. Thus, finally, the expense of carrying on the College 
for the year ending October i, 1878, was $123,000; and the 
corresponding expense for the School of Mines was $134,400. 

The total number of students matriculated during the year 
embraced in the Treasurer's report was, in the College, 233, and, 
in the School of Mines, 255. Twelve left the College, and 26 
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the School of Mines, during the year. If from the total number 
of the matriculates we deduct half the number of the losses in 
each case, we shall have as nearly as possible the mean number 
of students for the entire year, which will be 227 for the Col- 
lege, and 242 for the School of Mines. Of these, 61 in the Col- 
lege were free, and 82 in the School of Mines. These must be 
deducted, because it is represented on their behalf, at their ad- 
mission, that but for their exemption from fees they would not 
be present at all; and the expenses of the institution must go on 
all the same, whether they are present or absent. This reduces 
the number, the cost of whose education we are to compute, to 
1 66 for the College, and 160 for the School of Mines; and the 
result is that the cost of educating every such student is $740 in 
the first of these schools, and $840 in the second. As tuition in 
the College is $100 per annum, and in the School $200, it fol- 
lows that, practically, every student in either school is a bene- 
ficiary to the amount of $640 per annum. 

Even if we divide the expense among the entire number of 
students, including equally the free and the paying, we shall find 
that, for each, the cost in the College is no less than $540, and 
in the School than $555, which leaves the College student still 
a beneficiary to the extent of $440 per annum, and the student 
in the School to the extent of $355. 

Another view of this matter may be taken, which very 
strikingly illustrates the point under consideration. The total 
amount received into the treasury in payment of tuition fees and 
of all other dues from the College and the School of Mines falls 
short, for the year in question, of $50,000; that is to say, it is 
hardly equal to the interest at 6 percent on the value of the 
buildings, grounds, and other property employed for educational 
uses. It follows that no part of the cost of maintaining the insti- 
tution is defrayed by those who receive its benefits; but that 
instruction is a gratuity in every case equally. 

It is certainly worth considering whether the tuition fee in 
the College ought not to be increased. Of course, no such in- 
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crease is necessary or practicable as to make the fee equal to the 
cost of instruction. In no well-endowed educational institution 
of superior grade in this country is it ever so great as this. The 
object of endowment is to create the possibility of offering to 
the public liberal education below cost. But, even to the best- 
endowed institutions, the income from tuition fees is not without 
its importance. On the magnitude of this income will, to a great 
extent, depend the number and ability of the teachers whom the 
institution will be able to employ, the scope of its teaching, and 
the completeness of the appliances which it is able to combine 
for the purpose of making instruction thorough. 

There seems to be no good reason except prescription why 
the tuition fee in our College should be less than in our School 
of Mines. Experience has shown that the amount of the fee in 
the last-named School is not such as to repel applicants. The at- 
tendance on the College would not be sensibly diminished by 
exacting the same fee there also. 

It is a little remarkable that the amount of the tuition fee in 
the School of Mines was not originally established by the Trus- 
tees themselves. During the first year after its opening, the 
School, though under the supervision of this body, was not 
maintained by them. The instructors received no compensation 
except that which the fees afforded, and the charges on this 
account appear to have been fixed by them. Toward the close 
of this first year, the Trustees assumed the responsibility of 
sustaining the School for the twelve months next ensuing, as- 
signed salaries to the officers, and required the fees to be paid 
into the treasury. As to the amount to be so paid, no order was 
taken until the close of this experimental year, when a resolu- 
tion was passed which, confirming the usage already in existence, 
fixed the fee at its present amount. There is some reason to 
believe that, had the Trustees undertaken the full control of the 
School from the beginning, they would have fixed the charge 
for tuition at the same rate at which they had already fixed it 
for the College and the School of Law, 
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The net income from tuition fees in the College during the 
current year will amount to a little over $18,000. During the 
next, it will exceed $20,000. There would be nothing unreason- 
able in so increasing the fee as to double this amount. Such a 
change, if made, however, should be announced a year or more 
in advance. It appears to the undersigned that it ought to be 
made at the beginning of the financial year commencing Oc- 
tober, 1880.* 

* Report for 1878-79, pp. 23-41. 



VI 

SIZE OF CLASSES 

MAY 7, 1883 

THE necessity just pointed out of breaking up the large 
classes which form for the study of the modern languages 
into sections suggests the remark that similar subdivision is no 
less important in other departments. In our lower classes, such 
subdivision is already carried to a considerable extent, the sec- 
tions numbering from twenty to twenty-five students each, but 
these, with an hour only given to each exercise, are quite too 
large. For any purpose of profitable examination, it is hardly 
possible to call upon more than ten or twelve individuals to 
perform during the hour, so that, even with the moderate num- 
bers of our present sections, one-half, or more, escape being held 
to account on every occasion. The sense of responsibility of the 
student is thus proportionally diminished, and an important 
stimulus to diligence is lost. 

The Professor of Mathematics, in his report on the work of 
his department during the current year, has pointed out another 
disadvantage resulting from the mode of class subdivision at 
present practiced, which is to arrange the names of the members 
of the class to be divided in an alphabetical list, and to divide 
this list into as many equal parts as there are sections required. 
This plan takes no account of the different degrees of natural 
ability or of acquired attainment on the part of individuals, and 
makes it probable that the widest extremes of difference in these 
respects may be found in every section. But inasmuch as, from 
the necessity of the case, the progress of the whole must be uni- 
form, it follows that either the brighter or more diligent are 
impeded in their advance by their less capable companions, or 
that the more sluggish intellects are urged on at a pace more 
rapid than they can bear, or that both these evils may occur at 
the same time. The remedy for this is to classify according to 
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scholastic merit, a result which can be accomplished only 
through a sifting process, by which gradually the better por- 
tions of the class are brought together in the first section, and 
the others are arranged according to proficiency in the sections 
below. This sifting process, however, goes on very slowly, unless 
the sections are small. In order to avoid injustice by too speedily 
promoting or degrading an individual student, the test of his 
capacity or of his diligence should be constantly applied; in 
other words, a comparison of the performances of all the mem- 
bers of every section should be possible at every meeting with 
their instructor a possibility which cannot exist where the 
sections embrace more than ten or twelve students each. In a 
class of ninety or one hundred students, which represents the 
probable number of our Freshman classes in the future, there 
should be eight or ten sections instead of four only, as at present. 
To this extent subdivision has always been carried in the govern- 
ment Military Academy at West Point, and to this feature of its 
system that institution owes very much of the high reputation 
which it justly enjoys for the thoroughness of its educational 
methods. 

But with the multiplication of sections comes the necessity 
for a larger number of teachers, and teachers cannot be multi- 
plied at present rates of compensation without a large increase 
of annual outlay. A plan, however, has suggested itself by which 
this difficulty may be obviated. Young men who desire to be- 
come, after graduation, members of the Graduate Department, 
are often deterred from doing so by the consideration of ex- 
pense. The best students would in many cases be glad to pursue 
higher studies for several years, if they could be secure of means 
of support during that time. Moreover, it has repeatedly hap- 
pened that the existing fellowships have been declined by those 
whom the Faculty had proposed to nominate, on account of 
the condition which prohibits the incumbent from pursuing 
professional studies during the period to which the fellowship 
extends. There are, on this account, two prize fellowships at 
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this time vacant, the Fellowships in Science of 1881 and 1882, 
for which no takers were found. The undersigned is entirely 
satisfied that if there should be created a certain number of 
fellowships, with the title, perhaps, of Tutorial Fellowships, each 
with the same stipend which is now paid to the prize fellowships, 
and with the duty annexed of giving instruction such as is now 
given by tutors, quite a sufficient supply of teaching force could 
be very soon secured to make it practicable to carry the sub- 
division of classes as far as could be desired; and that if, as the 
present tutorships fall vacant, the above described fellowships 
were to take their place, this important object could be accom- 
plished without any increase of expense at all. These subordinate 
officers, being subject in the discharge of their duties to the im- 
mediate personal supervision of the professors in their several 
departments, would soon become efficient, and it would further 
become practicable to adapt instruction to the peculiar idiosyn- 
crasy of each member of a class, to a degree which is now 
impossible. 

When a single instructor has to deal with sections of from 
twenty-five to forty each and cases have occurred in which 
bodies of students reciting together have been numerically 
larger even than these it is an unavoidable necessity that the 
whole must be treated as if it were a homogeneous mass, and 
that the methods of exposition, illustration, or interrogation must 
be uniform for all, and must be adapted to what may be sup- 
posed to be the average intelligence. This is no doubt a misfor- 
tune, but it is one which, in the case supposed, is unavoidable. 
There have not been wanting educational critics, who, pro- 
nouncing on the methods and results of collegiate education, 
not in the light of any practical experience of their own, but 
in that of the presumedly superior clearness of their personal 
intuitions, have denounced this misfortune as a fault. Our in- 
structors, they say, present the subject of their teaching in one 
invariable form to all minds alike, and totally neglect to study 
the mental characteristics of individual students or to adapt their 
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men, such personal study is simply an impossibility. It may be 
doubted, indeed, whether such an educational system as these 
over-wise critics demand could be effectually carried out with- 
out providing that every student shall have a teacher devoted 
exclusively to himself. And it may further be doubted whether 
the interference of the teacher with the operations of the stu- 
dent's mind, in the process of education, may not be carried too 
far. Something must be left for the youth's independent effort; 
and an unaided and successful struggle with a single difficulty 
will be followed by far more salutary results in the formation of 
intellectual character than are likely to accrue from a dozen 
similar triumphs with a teacher constantly at hand to direct each 
effort or to share its burden. It is certain that there is a just 
medium to be observed between leaving the learner wholly to 
his own resources and overwhelming him with excess of personal 
attention. On either side danger lies, but it may be doubted 
whether the danger from the first error is greater than that from 
the second. There are certainly minds which, left to fight out 
their own battles for themselves, will attain to a sturdy virility, 
which, nevertheless, if too tenderly guarded against difficulties or 
aided in surmounting them, will become degenerate and weak; 
while others may thrive under a treatment by which the more 
rugged would be emasculated, and by a contrary process attain 
to strength. The misfortune of our present condition is that we 
are unable to provide adequately for this last described class of 
minds, a class which probably is numerically the greater. By 
the adoption of the plan of replacing tutors by Tutorial Fellows, 
this disadvantage may be overcome, and it is greatly to be hoped 
that we may see this desirable object accomplished before the 
lapse of many years. Such Tutorial Fellows should, of course, 
be exempted from the conditions to which the incumbents of 
prize fellowships are subject, conditions which would probably 
prevent their acceptance by the more eligible candidates, and 
should be allowed to pursue their studies in the Graduate De- 
partment free of charge for tuition.* 

* Report for 1882-83, pp. 27-32. 
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VII 

PRIVILEGES OF PROFESSORS 

JUNE 6, 1870 

T is provided in the statutes of the College that: " The mem- 
bers of the Board whose salaries are paid out of the general 
fund of the College shall not be engaged in any professional 
pursuits from which they derive emolument, and which are not 
connected with the College." This restriction upon freedom of 
action is not imposed upon any class of professors except those 
of the Academic Board. The professors in the School of Mines, 
and in the School of Law, are perfectly at liberty to seek em- 
ployment, either continuous or intermittent, outside of the 
Schools to which they belong, and entirely apart from the Col- 
lege; and this privilege they freely use. It has not as yet appeared 
to the Trustees that the institution has suffered by the exercise 
of such a freedom on the part of its officers. On the other hand, 
it is believed that the professional schools have been very sensibly 
the gainers by the increased reputation which their professors 
have acquired, by coming in this manner into more direct and 
frequent contact with the world of business men, and by apply- 
ing their talents to the prosecution of objects which the world 
around them understand. 

The professors in the academical department have been un- 
able to see how their employment, in other occupations, of such 
time as their duties to the College leave them, should be attended 
with any more disadvantage to the interests of the institution 
than experience has shown to result in the case of the officers of 
the professional schools. They perceive and admit that a pro- 
fessor in any department may, by possibility, abuse any freedom 
which may be given him, just as men sometimes abuse the civil 
liberty they enjoy under our republican government; but it 
seems to them that, against this possible evil, remedies may be 
devised which shall be less oppressive than the absolute prohibi- 
tion of all freedom. It seems to them, moreover, that this argu- 
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ment proves too much, since it would logically demand that the 
officers of the professional schools should be placed under the 
same restraint. Finally, it is urged by them that the provision 
complained of in our statute is one which it is not usual to im- 
pose, in other colleges, upon officers of their own grade, and that 
its absence in such institutions has not, to their knowledge, been 
in any case productive of evil. 

To these representations, the reply has been made that the 
professional schools are designed to train men to business, and 
therefore that it is advantageous, rather than otherwise, that 
their teachers should be known and seen to be practical men; 
whereas it is believed that the professors in a college of general 
culture ought to be encouraged, and even constrained, if pos- 
sible, to devote the time which their academic duties leave at 
their disposal to the extension of the field of human knowledge, 
and not to the profitable application of knowledge already ac- 
quired. By allowing these professors to engage in " pursuits from 
which they derive emolument, not connected with the College," 
they will, it is urged, most infallibly be drawn from this desirable 
and legitimate field of labor, and will, besides, be in danger of 
losing the lively interest which they ought to feel in their im- 
mediate and proper duties as teachers. If other colleges do not 
impose the restriction complained of upon their teachers, this, it 
is asserted, is not because they would not do it, if they felt them- 
selves strong enough; but because they are not able to pay 
salaries sufficient to entitle them to the exclusive control of the 
time and labor of those officers. This College, on the other hand, 
undertakes to provide, for the permanent professors in its aca- 
demic department, a living support; it does not demand of them 
that they shall give to it their services, and, after that, support 
themselves, in whole or in part. It has a right to demand, there- 
fore, that they shall not devote themselves to the pursuit of gain 
in any form; but that, if they have time remaining to them after 
their proper duties have been fully and conscientiously dis- 
charged, they shall devote that time, not to the improvement of 
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their personal fortunes, but, according to the ability they may 
severally possess, to the benefit of the human race. 

Such, in brief, have been the opposing views held in regard to 
this subject. The argument last sketched in outline has hitherto 
been regarded as conclusive by the Trustees. It will be remem- 
bered that, in the month of February last, a proposition was 
introduced into the Board by the undersigned, in behalf of the 
academic professors and as their representative, for the removal 
of the statutory restriction upon the freedom of this class of 
officers; and that this proposition, after having been referred to 
a committee for inquiry and considered with much deliberation, 
was reported on unfavorably and rejected by the Board. It is 
not the design of the undersigned, in presenting this subject once 
more at this time, to raise anew a question which has been so 
deliberately and so decisively disposed of. He mentions it only 
to say that, for the purpose of removing the feeling of discon- 
tent, amounting almost to a sense of injustice, which seems to 
exist in regard to it on the part of the academic professors, it 
seems to him advisable that the matter should be once more 
referred to a committee, with instructions to make a full report, 
setting forth not only the determination of the Board, but their 
reasons for maintaining it; and, what is perhaps of equal or even 
greater importance, defining, with more exact precision than 
appears to have been done hitherto, what is the true meaning of 
the statute, what it allows, what it is designed to prevent, and 
what constitutes a violation of its letter or its spirit. Such an 
exposition of the policy and the law would, it is believed, be 
productive of good effects. 

Since, moreover, it is to be regarded as settled that the restric- 
tion upon the freedom of the College professors shall not be 
removed, it may be worth considering whether the discrimina- 
tion between them and the officers of the professional schools 
shall not be abandoned; since this discrimination seems to be felt 
as more injurious than the restriction itself. This removal would 
require, of course, an equalization of the compensation of all the 
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professors, and would involve an examination of the question, 
how far the resources of the College could bear the increased 
burden. But the result of the whole inquiry, it is confidently be- 
lieved, would be to produce a much more satisfactory state of 
things in regard to this subject than at present exists, or than has 
existed for the past several years.* 

* Report for 1869-70, pp. 71-74. 
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VIII 

ATHLETICS 

MAY 7, 1888 

N recent years, increasing attention has been continually 
directed to the importance of physical culture among young 
men in colleges. There is reason to believe that, if the importance 
of this subject has not been exaggerated, at least the methods 
employed for encouraging it have been more or less mistaken. 
If vigorous exercise should be practiced by a portion of the 
young men under instruction in college, the same ought to be 
the case with all; yet it is doubtful whether the great proportion 
of the students in any of our colleges participate in the exercises 
which are esteemed so important. They certainly do not do so 
in institutions which are unprovided with regularly equipped 
gymnasia; and, even where such advantages are possessed, there 
is rarely any constant and persevering practice. It is too often 
the case that at the beginning of a session young men are ani- 
mated for a week or two by a very lively zeal to participate 
in athletic sports, which in a brief period wears itself out, after 
which the gymnasium is for the most part deserted. What is 
more likely to happen is the selection of a limited number of 
athletes who are supposed to possess more than usual skill and 
who are charged with representing the college in their match 
games with other institutions. They will thus designate, for ex- 
ample, the baseball team, or football team, or the boat crew, to 
whom will be committed exclusively the maintenance of the 
honor of the college in this particular field. Those not thus 
selected will relapse into the sluggishness of previous years, and 
thus the mass of the students will derive very little benefit from 
the efforts thus made for their physical improvement. This is 
undoubtedly very seriously to be regretted. It is to be regretted 
mainly because it is a disappointment of a very worthy and de- 
sirable object; but it is to be regretted also because it entails upon 
the students a serious burden of expense an expense which, 
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under college usages, can hardly be avoided. Though a very 
limited number of young men actually participate in these sports, 
the burden falls more or less on all alike. The expeditions got 
up to visit sister colleges in these trials of agility or skill involve 
serious expenditures, and, as the representatives of the colleges 
are charged with the responsibility of maintaining the reputation 
of the entire body, they can hardly be expected to do so at their 
own charge. Another evil attends the practice, now become so 
common, of intercollegiate matches. Though but a limited num- 
ber engage personally in these games, yet the interest taken in 
them by the mass of the students is general and absorbing. As 
these contests approach, there is more or less distraction of the 
minds of the students from their proper pursuits, and, for the 
time being, a more or less serious neglect of study. This is an 
evil inevitable while the present system is maintained, and is of 
sufficient magnitude to justify, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
an absolute prohibition of intercollegiate games altogether. 

The evil was not one originally anticipated. In the encour- 
agement given to athletic sports, it was hoped that the physical 
vigor of the students generally might be promoted, and so that 
the great desideratum of " a sound mind in a sound body " might 
be secured to all. The perversion of the system by which what- 
ever benefit may be enjoyed accrues only to a small number, 
while the burden of expense comes equally on all, has practically 
destroyed the usefulness of the system, and given it another 
character, more an injury to the cause of education than a bene- 
fit. It is well worth consideration whether boating clubs or match 
games of any sort beyond the limits of the University itself 
ought not to be totally prohibited. Columbia College may be 
entitled to speak on this subject with some degree of authority, 
as she was one of the first of the colleges to offer encouragements 
to athletic sports by directly subsidizing them; but, in doing 
this, the Trustees had no other object but to promote physical 
exercise among the students within the institution itself. More 
than twenty years ago there began to be made annually a con- 
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siderable appropriation under the title " gymnastic exercises." 
The intention of this was principally to defray the cost of im- 
plements, and the occasional rent of grounds. The spirit of 
emulation, however, soon led the young men to a practice which, 
at the time, amounted to an abuse. The appropriation granted 
by the Trustees began to be applied to the purchase of prizes 
to be awarded to the most successful competitors. This was at 
first objected to, but in the end it was granted, and the practice 
may have had the effect to make participation in these sports 
more general. It continued in effect for a number of years, but 
in the springing up of intercollegiate matches the general prac- 
tice of athletics sooner or later disappeared. 

The absence of a regular gymnasium has, however, been a 
great discouragement to the general practice of athletic sports 
in this institution. Two years ago, there was an effort made on 
the part of alurnni of the College to secure a fund for the erec- 
tion of a well-appointed gymnasium in the vicinity of the Col- 
lege grounds. Plans and estimates were made for the necessary 
building and ground, and the probability seemed then that the 
object would soon be realized; but the scheme seems to have 
fallen through, or only seems likely to be accomplished when 
the Trustees shall be able, if that shall ever happen, to carry out 
the design at their own expense. 

In the much discussion which has taken place on this subject 
in the public press during the past year, it has been imputed as 
an evil attendant upon intercollegiate matches that they have a 
tendency to give an advantage in regard to numerical attendance 
to those institutions which are most successful in these competi- 
tions. Opinions were sought by a leading journalist in Boston 
from the heads of a large number of colleges, as to the presumed 
effect of athletic successes in increasing the attendance upon 
institutions which had won honors with more than usual fre- 
quency in games of skill. No doubt there has been prevalent an 
opinion to this effect extensively in the community. The heads 
of colleges generally, however, concurred in the belief that this 
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effect had been materially imperceptible. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that in a matter of so grave importance as a choice of a 
college, a consideration so insignificant as a loss of a boat race 
or ball match would have no material weight with a young man 
desirous to secure a good education, and still less with his father. 
It is still, however, undoubtedly true that a young man will re- 
flect with pride on the fact that the college to which he belongs 
can boast an honorable athletic record, and though this con- 
sideration may not have often a prevailing influence, it is hardly 
to be doubted that it counts for something.* 
* Report for 1887-88, pp. 17-21. 



IX 

DISCIPLINE 

JUNE 7, 1869 

ATENTION will first be confined to the observed effects of 
the new system of discipline. This system assumes that the 
student, in becoming a member of the college, has a serious 
object in view; and it credits him with a sincere desire to attain 
this object. It discards the notion that he is sent here to be kept 
out of mischief, or to be subjected to personal restraint, or to 
be watched in his conduct, or to be in any manner interfered 
with as to his freedom of self-control. It holds out to him, on 
the other hand, certain advantages which he is presumed to seek, 
and it offers to him these advantages on certain conditions which 
he is perfectly at liberty to comply with or to disregard at his 
pleasure; with no other consequence than that these advantages 
will in the latter event be forfeited. 

It assumes, further, that the business of the teacher is to 
furnish such instruction as may subserve the ends of a sound 
intellectual and moral culture, and not to act as a master, over- 
seer, or censor. It exacts toward him no other observances than 
such as are conceded among men to be due to the respectability 
of his office; and it imposes upon teacher and student alike the 
obligation of regulating their mutual intercourse upon those 
rules of courtesy which are held to be binding in polite society. 

The student is thus treated as a man and not as a child, nor 
as a wholly unreflecting schoolboy. It is taken for granted that 
he has a judgment, and a conscience, and a power of self-control; 
while it is almost needless to remark that the prevailing system of 
college government defers little to the judgment, appeals still 
less to the conscience, and ignores altogether the possibility that 
the student may be trusted to govern himself. 

Whoever questions the wisdom of this innovation must do 
so on the ground that the view here taken of the character of 
young men in college is not consistent with known facts. Such 
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an objector will possibly say that students are not men, and that 
any experiment of government which treats them as men must 
necessarily fail. He will take the ground that their judgments are 
not to be relied on, that their views of duty are obscure or false, 
and that their actions are liable to be determined by their propen- 
sities rather than by their convictions of right. An objector of 
this class will, therefore, necessarily hold that our experimental 
system is a departure in the wrong direction from the established 
system; but he cannot be logical without at the same time main- 
taining that the abandonment of the earlier system of direct 
supervision and personal restraint was a greater error still. 

The fact is that there are two directly conflicting and totally 
irreconcilable views of this subject taken by different persons, 
and even occasionally by the same persons at different times. 
The first of these assumes that no reliance can be placed upon 
the cooperation of the student himself in securing the ends of 
good government, and promoting the common interests of all; 
the second treats him as a reasonable being, capable of reflection, 
and disposed, like other reasonable beings, to choose the course 
which will insure to him the largest immediate advantage and 
the highest satisfaction in the retrospect. Singularly enough, as 
colleges in general are at present constituted, both these views, 
however inconsistent with each other, may be plausibly de- 
fended by reference to existing facts. For the student body is 
in general by no means a homogeneous body. It embraces in 
truth a great many young men so immature, both mentally and 
morally, as to justify the doubts of those who question equally 
their capacity and their disposition to govern themselves. But it 
embraces many more, respecting whom no such doubt is pos- 
sible; not seldom, even, men mature in years, who have already, 
in one capacity or another, discharged satisfactorily the func- 
tions of independent members of society; but much more fre- 
quently youths who, notwithstanding their immaturity of years, 
possess characters fully developed, and who are accustomed to 
regulate their actions with reference to fixed principles. As this 
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better class of students is certainly by far the most numerous in 
colleges, it serves as the type on which the popular opinion of 
college youth is founded. And to this cause must be ascribed the 
want of just appreciation of the difficulties of college govern- 
ment, which appears in many of the criticisms and strictures on 
the proceedings of college authorities, in which the periodical 
press occasionally indulges. 

For the more juvenile portion of the student body, as at 
present constituted, it is quite possible that a severer system of 
restraints, and a closer system of supervision than colleges afford, 
would be more beneficial; but this is only to say that this portion 
is out of place in an institution organized as an American college 
is organized, and that it ought to be withdrawn, and placed 
where it can be subjected to a more suitable regimen. It is never- 
theless for this portion entirely that the elaborate system of 
college statute law is provided; and the offenders for whom the 
penalties of this code are intended, but whom they so seldom 
reach, are found almost invariably in the number of those who 
have no fitness for a government of law, and who ought to be 
subjected to a more direct and positive restraint. 

If an attempt is made to ascertain the relative number of the 
two classes of students here distinguished, by reference to the 
evidences furnished in the internal history of colleges, it will be 
found that the class of the childish, the morally weak, and the 
therefore irresponsible, is but an insignificant minority; while its 
presence is the source of nearly all the troubles with which col- 
leges are vexed. No member of the government of any college, 
in glancing over the catalogue of its students, would hesitate to 
pronounce three-fourths, perhaps nine-tenths, of the number, 
to be incapable of committing any willful violation of reasonable 
rule, or of instigating any scheme for annoying his instructors. 
And if among such offenders there are occasionally found some 
of whom better things might be expected, this result may be with 
some reason attributed to the existence on paper of a system of 
government which announces to the student in advance that the 
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authorities have no confidence in his good dispositions, but in- 
tend to coerce him into proper behavior. 

It will be understood from what has been said that the im- 
mediate consequences of substituting, in a college like ours, for 
the existing form of government, a new one recognizing the 
right of the student to regulate his own conduct, subject only 
to such ordinary rules of order as are necessary to prevent 
confusion and to facilitate the business of instruction, can hardly 
furnish conclusive evidence of the extent to which the change 
has been beneficial or otherwise. If there is present in the college 
body, as it has been seen that there may be, an element out of 
harmony with the new system, the effect upon this portion 
cannot be expected to be favorable. And if this element, not- 
withstanding that the greater freedom allowed to it tends natu- 
rally to encourage its irregular action, should appear nevertheless 
to be somehow held in check, the consequence will be so much 
the more gratifying, as the restraining influence can, under such 
circumstances, proceed only from the better part of the student 
body themselves. 

This supposable case is believed to have been, to a certain 
extent, realized in the experience of our College. By the great 
majority of the students the change was welcomed, and was met 
by their spontaneous pledge to maintain good order, and to show 
themselves worthy of exercising the privilege of self-govern- 
ment. Some few avowed that it brought them no gratification, 
possibly because it is in human nature to love a grievance against 
which to exclaim or recalcitrate, provided it be not too severe; 
and such an one has long existed to the student mind in the 
restraints and penalties imposed by college statutes. But a very 
marked change for the better immediately made itself manifest 
in the general deportment of the body of the students, and this 
change has been permanent to the end of the session. Rushes 
and tumults in the passages, which before were frequent, may 
be said to have entirely ceased. The order of the classrooms has 
been rarely interrupted by any improprieties; and if such inter- 
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ruption has occurred in here and there an exceptional case, in 
no such instance has it appeared that the offender has received 
encouragement or countenance from his classmates. 

Nevertheless, it was too much to expect that traditional 
modes of thinking and acting could at once be laid aside, or that 
the legitimate results of the new system of government could 
make themselves fully manifest, until by lapse of time the minds 
of the students generally should have become familiarized with 
the new situation. And as this new system is confessedly not 
suited for children, it is probable that, for the present at least, 
there will occur an occasional necessity to drop from the roll 
an individual who is found, upon fair trial, to be out of place 
in such a community. But the number of such cases cannot be 
large. Infancy cannot be assumed by young men who show their 
sense of what is fitting by deporting themselves in public lecture 
halls, in religious congregations, and in the social circle, with 
entire propriety. Such young men are equally capable of pre- 
serving the same propriety of demeanor while in attendance at 
college; and if they will not do so, it cannot be said that their 
presence in college is desirable, or that their influence upon 
their associates there is likely to be beneficial. 

Upon the whole, therefore, it may be said that the results 
of the new system have been as favorable, as it respects discipline, 
as could reasonably have been expected; and that, should the 
Board see fit to extend the experiment, they are likely to be still 
more favorable hereafter. A spirit of manliness pervades the 
student body, which has not been before by any means so 
distinctly marked; and the effect of this can hardly fail to be 
conducive to the formation of a higher tone of character.* 

JUNE 6, 1870 

At the regular meeting of the Trustees in February, 1869, 
a committee was appointed to take into consideration the ex- 
pediency of modifying the provisions of the existing statutes in 
* Report for 1868-69, pp. 19-25. 
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regard to matters concerning attendance, discipline, and the 
proficiency of the students in scholarship. This committee was 
empowered to make such temporary regulations on these im- 
portant subjects as should seem to them judicious, and in due 
time to report to the Board such modifications of the statutes 
already in existence as should appear to be recommended by the 
results of experience. 

The motive of this action on the part of the Board is un- 
doubtedly to be found in a belief that the system of government 
at present prevailing in American colleges is one which derived 
its form from a state of things in many respects materially dif- 
ferent from that which exists in the collegiate institutions of the 
present day, and one which therefore embraces provisions in 
part unnecessary, and in part out of harmony with the changed 
circumstances of our time. These provisions implicitly assume 
that the college is responsible for the moral training of the stu- 
dent no less than for his intellectual culture, and suppose that 
as effectual an influence can be exercised over a young man in 
the formation of character by his academic instructors, as is pos- 
sible to parental care and watchfulness. That this may be true 
in educational institutions in which constant and immediate 
supervision is maintained over all the conduct and actions of the 
student admits of no question. It was early true in the colleges 
of the mother country upon which our own were modeled. It 
was true in the older American colleges for some time after 
their formation. In order that it should be true, it was necessary 
that instructors and pupils should reside in the same building and 
form together one family. The functions of the teacher were 
not circumscribed to the narrow limit of the lecture room, nor 
did his duties cease when the few hours devoted to immediate 
instruction were over. They extended through the entire day, 
and through the night no less. In the College of William and 
Mary, as late as 1769, it was ordained by the visitors that if any 
professor should contract matrimony and should cease to reside 
in the college building, his chair should be ipso facto vacated. 
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This state of things still exists in the numerous educational in- 
stitutions, many of them having the grade of colleges, which 
have been established in our country by the order of the Jesuits. 
In Protestant colleges, however, almost or quite without excep- 
tion, the professor at the present day is understood to have dis- 
charged all his duty when he has met his classes at the appointed 
hours. Except for the preservation of order in his own presence, 
or in the case of serious misdemeanors brought to the notice of 
the entire board of the college, he is not expected to concern 
himself with the conduct of the students, and there is little that 
he could do to control it, if he were. Residence in the buildings 
is not required of him nor generally provided for him. He 
chooses his residence according to his convenience; and this, 
especially in large towns, is often too remote to permit his at- 
tendance except in the hours assigned to his own lectures. It 
follows that all those statutory provisions which carry with them 
the idea that the student is in a state of tutelage, or which throw 
upon the academic staff the responsibility for his moral training, 
are remnants of the legislation of another age, and have no ap- 
plicability to the changed circumstances of our own time. To 
a sensible extent, indeed, it cannot be doubted that they are 
even the occasion of the irregularities of conduct which they 
were originally designed to suppress; since at present nothing 
is more difficult than to discover the authors of wanton dis- 
orders; though, so long as the system of constant supervision was 
practiced, nothing was more easy. A penal statute may therefore 
actually invite an offense, when the chances are a hundred to 
one that the penalty will never be inflicted. 

In the case of Columbia College, the difference between the 
actual state of things and that which has existed in the earlier 
collegiate institutions is greater than in those of most of the 
colleges of the country, and there is therefore less need that we 
should here perpetuate their usages. Almost without exception 
the students of our College reside in their own homes, and are 
subject to the constant observation of their parents. As their 
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attendance at the College is limited to the hours devoted to 
scholastic exercises, little opportunity could under any circum- 
stances be afforded their instructors to influence them by appeals 
to the conscience or the heart; but this disadvantage is abun- 
dantly compensated by their constant subjection to healthful 
home influences. Should the student therefore appear to be at 
any time deficient in diligence, or negligent in attendance, or 
liable to the formation of habits injurious to his character, the 
course most suitable for the correction of these irregularities 
would seem to be to communicate to the parent the evidences 
of these facts, and leave it to his judgment to apply the needed 
correction. By such a course of treatment, the necessity of aca- 
demic censures will in general be avoided, and only in the case 
of persistent delinquency will it be necessary to adopt any more 
decisive measures. 

Entertaining these opinions, the committee above referred to 
proceeded, soon after their appointment, to suspend temporarily 
those portions of the statutes of the College which relate to the 
attendance, discipline, and proficiency of the students, and to 
prescribe, instead of these, certain simple regulations designed to 
leave to the student the largest freedom of action consistent with 
the objects for which he is presumed to attend the institution. 
Instead of denouncing penalties for offenses enumerated, these 
rules required merely that he should do nothing unbecoming a 
gentleman and that he should regulate his deportment toward 
his instructors upon the same principles of courtesy which 
he feels bound to observe in his general intercourse with his 
fellow men in society. Upon these conditions only could he be 
permitted to enjoy the advantages attendant upon a permanent 
connection with the College. A persistent disregard of these was 
held to be a wrong done both to himself and to all those who 
might wish to profit by their opportunities, and such an individ- 
ual was esteemed not to be a desirable member of the academic 
community. 

In order to secure regularity of attendance upon College 
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exercises, these regulations provided that a daily record should 
be made of the actual attendance of every student, and that a 
monthly abstract of this record should be furnished to each par- 
ent in regard to his own son. If irregularities should occur it was 
presumed that they would attract attention, and that, if not satis- 
factorily accounted for, they would be restrained for the future 
by the exercise of parental authority. In case the number of 
absences from the exercises of any department should exceed a 
certain definite limit, it was further provided that the student 
should be debarred from attendance on the ensuing examination 
a provision which removed him thenceforward from the list 
of candidates for a degree. 

The rules further provided that the method previously in 
use for determining the relative standing in scholarship of the 
students of the several classes, by means of a system of numerical 
valuations assigned to their daily performances, should be dis- 
continued, and that standing henceforth should be made depend- 
ent on the results of stated examinations conducted in writing. 

At the time of the presentation of the last annual report of 
the undersigned, the regulations of which the purport is above 
succinctly given had been in operation during a single session, 
and the results of the experiment were stated so far as they were 
then apparent. If these were not in all respects all that could have 
been hoped, they were at least encouraging. In respect to* the 
general deportment of the students, the improvement had been 
marked and manifest. The prevalent tone of feeling had become 
distinctly much more manly than it had ever been observed to 
be in previous years, and instances of wanton disorder by indi- 
viduals were exceptional and rare. 

In respect to attendance, there had been observed no increase 
of irregularity on the part of the majority. These had never felt 
it a hardship to be required to account to the academic authori- 
ties for every instance of absence, because they appreciated 
the benefit of attending and attended by choice. The removal 
of this requirement therefore produced no sensible effect upon 
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their habits of regularity. In every community of young men 
there will, however, always be some for whom the pursuit of 
knowledge is less fascinating than the amusements congenial to 
their age, or even than the allurements of indolence; and in the 
case of such there had been observed a disposition to take ad- 
vantage of their comparative freedom, by carrying irregularity 
up to the last limit of safety. This fact was noticed in the report 
of the undersigned above referred to, and it was suggested that 
the proper remedy might be found in reducing the limit of 
tolerated irregularity to a much lower point, or abolishing it 
altogether. . . . 

Since the report above mentioned we have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the further working of the system, until its 
points of strength and weakness have been fully brought to 
light, and the committee have seen reason to modify in a number 
of particulars their original regulations. A recent resolution of 
the Trustees having called upon them to reduce their conclusions 
to the form of statutes designed for permanency, such a form 
was reported by them at the last meeting of the Board, and this 
is now upon your table for consideration. It is proper here to 
explain the modifications above mentioned, which may best be 
done by continuing the history of the experiment. 

Notwithstanding the evidence which had appeared that 
some amendment of the regulations might wisely be made, it 
was esteemed best to make no immediate change, but to leave 
the system to develop more fully its tendencies. In the mean- 
time, the students were reminded that the evils which had ap- 
peared were simply a consequence of an abuse of the freedom 
which had been accorded to them, and which they were pre- 
sumed to prize, and that, by repressing these abuses themselves, 
they had it in their power to obviate the necessity of any change. 
This is a kind of appeal which is well suited to influence the 
minds of most young men; but there are some, nevertheless, for 
whom present gratification possesses a seductive power which 
no consideration of permanent good enables them to resist, and 



these are the individuals whose irregularities constitute the 
abuse requiring correction. The evil, therefore, did not disap- 
pear; but rather, with progress of time, seemed gradually to 
extend itself by infection. It was at this point that parental influ- 
ence had been originally relied upon to come in to the aid of 
the College authorities. The records of irregularity in attend- 
ance were constantly reported to parents, but they seem to have 
been treated with indifference, or possibly but slightly examined, 
in cases where reform was most urgently needed, and this re- 
liance proved a failure. The remedy obviously indicated under 
these circumstances was to make attendance once more obliga- 
tory, and to treat persistent irregularity as a just ground for 
severing the connection of the student with the College. This 
was the first of the modifications of the system above referred 
to, which the committee found it expedient to adopt. 

The second related to the method of ascertaining the pro- 
ficiency of students in scholarship . . 

JUNE 5, 1871 

The reports of scholarship during the past year have been 
in general extremely satisfactory. In every large body of stu- 
dents there will always be occasional cases of deficiency, arising 
in some instances from misfortune, and in others from lack of 
diligence. Of such, however, the proportion during the year 
now closing has been distinctly less than in many former years, 
and the result is entirely favorable to the plan of monthly 
examinations as a means of keeping students up to their 
work. 

In regard to discipline, the minutes of the Board of the Col- 
lege exhibit a barrenness of detail which is truly gratifying. 
No occasion has occurred for the infliction of any grave College 
censure; and, as a general rule, the deportment of the students 
has apparently been governed by a sense of what is due to pro- 
priety rather than by an apprehension of the consequences of 

Report for 1869-70, pp. 13-18, 19-20. 
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transgression. This state of things is regarded by the under- 
signed with unusual satisfaction, inasmuch as it is one toward the 
attainment of which his most earnest efforts have been directed 
for years with a success which has certainly been steadily in- 
creasing, though it cannot perhaps be said to be even yet fully 
assured. For, while expressing his contentment with the good 
order which has generally prevailed, and the gentlemanly cour- 
tesy which has almost invariably marked the intercourse between 
students and their instructors, it is necessary frankly to admit 
that some incidents have occurred which form rather singular 
exceptions to this rule. To these, it is unnecessary here to make 
more than this slight allusion. They are anomalous in themselves, 
their causes have been somewhat obscure, and the fact of their 
occurrence has led to no consequences more grave than to de- 
prive the undersigned of the satisfaction of saying at this time 
to the Trustees that the history of the past year contains no line 
which he could wish to have been unwritten. 

It is difficult to understand why there should prevail in col- 
leges any opinions of what it is permissible for a gentleman to 
do, any rules of propriety, or any principles of morality, differ- 
ent from those which are recognized elsewhere in polite society. 
It is difficult to understand why young men in such institutions 
should be willing to do, or should see others do without disap- 
proval, things which, to use no stronger language, they would 
never think of doing except in their character as students, or of 
justifying except on the ground that students may do things 
which other men may not do without disgrace. Why, for in- 
stance, to illustrate by comparatively simple examples not, 
however, be it distinctly understood, examples drawn from any 
recent experience of our own why should it be only pardon- 
able fun in a young man with a moral sense fully developed, to 
destroy a useful article of furniture, or to deface a wall, or to 
seriously injure a building, or to burst open and rifle a private 
desk, on the ground that he is a college student; when if he 
were anything else, he might be subjected to grave penalties for 
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these acts, under the municipal law? The perverted system of 
ethics which permits acts like these and the current history 
of American colleges furnishes many such to pass without 
condemnation, even if they are not treated as positively com- 
mendable, is believed to be in the main a pernicious inheritance 
which has come down to our time from a period when collegiate 
institutions were very different from what they are at present. 
To find a reason for its existence, we have to go back to the 
period when colleges were first founded, and to call to mind the 
objects for which they were originally intended. The univer- 
sities of Europe, both English and Continental, were originally, 
according to von Raumer, schools for teaching only, and not 
for governing young men. Colleges were founded in England 
for the purpose of maintaining indigent students during their 
attendance on the university teaching; but they expected from 
their beneficiaries the strictest regularity of habits and the 
severest propriety of conduct, and they subjected them to a 
surveillance which was designed to make transgression all but 
impossible. Thus, while the university taught, the college under- 
took to govern, and with this division of labor affairs went on 
satisfactorily, so long as each confined itself to the functions 
thus prescribed to it. This at least was the case in England, al- 
though on the Continent the experiment of governing by means 
of collegiate organizations proved a failure. The system of per- 
petual vigilance was naturally irksome to its subjects; and it 
led, as such a system always will lead, to systematic efforts at 
evasion. And, as the regimen to which the students were sub- 
jected was felt to be always tyrannical and often cruel, no care- 
ful attention to nice discriminations upon points of abstract 
morality was deemed necessary in devising means to baffle its 
agents. It thus came to be held that falsehood is not shameful, 
provided it be employed only to deceive an academic governor; 
that the violation of seals or of locks is not mean, provided it 
be resorted to only to discover the secrets, or to destroy the 
records, of academic authorities; and that the destruction or 
injury of property is a perfectly defensible proceeding, provided 
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that the loss occasioned by such wantonness touches these same 
authorities only. 

The system of constant supervision has been long since 
abandoned. A trace of its former existence still survives in the 
practice of occasional and purely formal visitation of the rooms 
of undergraduates, maintained to this day in many colleges, but 
answering no important end. The faculties of colleges are be- 
lieved to be animated with a sincere desire to establish, between 
themselves and the students under their instruction, relations of 
kindness and mutual confidence. They are disposed to show 
the highest respect to the sensibilities of young men, and to 
impose upon them no restraints, and to insist upon the observ- 
ance of no rules, but those which the common good requires 
and which recommend themselves to the conscience and the uni- 
versal sense of propriety. The minds with which they have to 
deal are minds possessed of some maturity of judgment; and 
their choice is to appeal to this judgment, rather than to the 
rules of arbitrary law. 

These sentiments in our own institution seem to be pretty 
largely reciprocated. In so far as they are not completely so, 
the fact must be accounted for by the existence still, to some 
extent, of that traditional feeling of divided interest between 
the student body and the academic authorities, which has come 
down from an earlier period, and which, through a mistaken 
esprit de corps, continues to be cherished after the causes in 
which it originated have principally passed away. Upon any 
other principle, it is impossible to explain the marked difference 
observable in this particular between the students of the literary 
colleges and those of the professional and especially of the sci- 
entific schools, where there is no difference of age, and where 
individuals occasionally even pass from one to the other and 
leave behind them their habits of thought as they pass. It is a 
source of gratification to us that we are here apparently outliv- 
ing these traditions, and that we may reasonably hope, before 
many years shall have passed, to see them wholly disappear.* 

* Report for 1870-71, pp. 21-24- 
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JUNE 2, 1873 

The transformations which our colleges have undergone 
since the close of the last century in their scholastic systems, 
large as they are, are by no means so large as those which have 
taken place in their systems of government. That these institu- 
tions were not at that time designed for the mental culture 
merely of those who enjoyed their advantages, but also for their 
personal restraint, and the control of their conduct in petty 
details, is made evident by the usages which prevailed or the 
laws which were in force in them, in regard to offenses and their 
treatment. In some of the American colleges, corporal punish- 
ment was occasionally inflicted as late as 1795, and continued 
to be legal much longer. This fact marks, more distinctly than 
any other which could be mentioned, the place in the educa- 
tional system assigned to the college in the popular estimation. 
It was a school for boys too young, it was supposed, to be re- 
strained by influences purely moral; and who could only there- 
fore be held eff ectually in check by the fear of physical suffer- 
ing. This was the light in which the earliest established of all 
our American colleges was regarded for more than a century 
and a half after its foundation. During all this period, the prin- 
ciple that a student is bound in honor not to disclose under any 
pressure any knowledge he may possess as to the misdeeds of a 
fellow student was never heard of. It was neither asserted on 
the part of the student, nor recognized on that of the authorities. 
As late even as the year 1830, or later, it was in some colleges a 
part of the statute law that any student who should refuse to 
give testimony in any case under trial, on the ground that his 
testimony might implicate another, or on any ground whatever, 
should be dismissed, or otherwise punished, in the discretion of 
the faculty. The methods of proceeding which these rules were 
intended to sanction ceased practically to be employed long 
before the repeal of the rules themselves. The spirit of the gov- 
ernment changed long before the letter was formally altered. 
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College government has, however, always been a government 
of written laws, enforced by penalties, and administered much 
more after the forms of a municipal than of a parental rule. 
It has prescribed certain duties and prohibited certain acts, no 
doubt in all cases for good and sufficient reasons; but the eff ect 
of the system has been to lead the student to overlook the rea- 
sons of the law, and to regard the law itself as arbitrarily creat- 
ing all the obligation which exists either to perform or to refrain. 
And, as it is impossible that the restlessness of youth should not 
find any system of restraints at times irksome, it has followed 
that, from the earliest foundation of collegiate institutions, there 
has been a chronic antagonism between the governing authori- 
ties and the student body, which all the efforts of the most judi- 
cious governors have not been successful in wholly breaking 
down. To this cause are to be ascribed those violent agitations 
by which the peace of the most successful colleges has been 
occasionally disturbed, and those more petty infractions of or- 
der in which the student becomes forgetful of his proper aca- 
demic dignity and relapses into the heedless and turbulent school- 
boy. 

These things are, however, passing away. A larger change 
has come over the spirit of college government in recent years 
than even that which brought with it the abandonment of cor- 
poral punishment, or of the claim that the student shall testify 
against his fellow. The written law has become much less exact- 
ing, in matters of comparative indifference, than formerly. No 
rules prescribe the forms of deference to be shown by the 
student to the members of the academic staff. Exercises at in- 
conveniently early hours of the morning are dispensed with. 
In many colleges, it is left to the conscience of each individual 
whether, or how regularly, he will attend the daily religious 
exercises of the chapel. And, in regard to scholastic exercises, 
the question has even been raised whether it would not be judi- 
cious to make attendance on these, also, wholly voluntary on 
the part of the student. 
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College government in our day is therefore gradually ceasing 
to be a government of arbitrary rule, and becoming more and 
more an influence acting through the understanding upon the 
conscience of the student. It is in this way becoming part of a 
valuable moral culture, which, under the opposite system, has 
been wholly lost; or rather which has been worse than lost, since 
the system of arbitrary rule in its tendency to provoke opposi- 
tion tended also to encourage neglect and evasion of duty, dis- 
simulation and untruthfulness. The improvement which has al- 
ready gone so far is not likely to stop here. In the college of 
the future, we may confidently expect to see the relations of 
instructor and student, of the governor and the governed, estab- 
lished on a basis of mutual kindness and cordial good feeling; 
and a reign of order spontaneously existing such as no sys- 
tem of coercion and no activity of repressive police has been 
adequate to produce heretofore. 

In speaking of the proposition to leave attendance on scho- 
lastic exercises to the voluntary choice of the student, the under- 
signed is not to be understood as favoring such a measure 
without qualification, but simply as disapproving the plan of en- 
forcing such attendance by pains and penalties. The student who 
fails in regularity of attendance ought in so doing to incur some 
disadvantage which he shall feel to be self-inflicted. If, in resort- 
ing to the college, his object is to obtain the certificate of pro- 
ficiency which her diploma gives, he must be made aware from 
the beginning that this great benefit can only be secured by 
following up faithfully the course of her regular teachings. If 
the effect of keeping this consideration always before him is to 
hold him closely to the discharge of his duty, a point important 
to college order will have been gained without any direct and 
offensive exercise of college authority. But, besides this, there 
will have been gained to the individual himself something a 
great deal more important; and that is the practical lesson that 
without steady persevering effort there can be no success worth 
attaining in this world. 
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For the past four and a half years, the only species of co- 
ercive influence which has been made to bear upon the students 
of Columbia College to constrain them to regularity of attend- 
ance on the daily scholastic exercises has been such as is here 
described. After the experience of a single session, the results of 
the experiment were communicated to the Trustees in the annual 
report of the undersigned for 1869, in words which might now 
be almost literally repeated, as descriptive of the subsequent 
history, without error. The attendance of the larger portion of 
the students is as regular as it ever was under the system of 
coercion. None are excessively irregular whom a system of 
penalties would be likely to restrain. If, under the present sys- 
tem, any become so negligent of duty as to make their further 
progress impossible, their course is arrested by means which 
spare them the publicity and the mortification which would 
attend on the operation of penal laws. 

It seems probable to the undersigned that an experiment 
which has been attended with so happy results in this institution 
cannot fail sooner or later to make its way elsewhere. And there 
can be little doubt that, wherever it shall be introduced, the 
difficulties which from time to time have been experienced in 
the government of colleges will in great measure disappear.* 

JUNE 6, 1 88 r 

In considering the subject of discipline, it has often occurred 
to the undersigned that the ends of good government in colle- 
giate institutions might be better attained than, is always at 
present possible, if the responsibility for the preservation of 
order should be thrown upon the students themselves. The weak 
point of the present system is that it conceals from the student 
the important fact that it is his own interest, and not that of the 
Faculty, that is mainly concerned in the maintenance of order. 
The idea, on the other hand, which is generally prevalent as to 
this matter in the student mind is directly the reverse of this. 
* Report for 1872-73, pp. 32-35. 
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Order, conformity to rule, faithful discharge of duty are mat- 
ters which the undergraduate assumes that the governing body 
are desirous and determined to enforce for the advancement of 
some interest of their own; and, instead of recognizing the bene- 
fit to himself which may accrue from this enforcement, he in- 
clines rather to the apprehension that he may become a sufferer 
or a victim in consequence of it. Hence all the unwritten laws 
of the Burschmschaft involve the assumption of a necessary 
antagonism between the teaching and the student body. It is to 
the existence of this feeling that disorders among college students 
are mainly due. The chief incentive to such disorders is in fact 
to be found in the disposition to resist coercion or to defy au- 
thority, which is instinctive in the human breast. And the incen- 
tive is only intensified by the consideration that defiance in this 
case is not without danger; while the well-known fact that the 
danger is small stimulates boldness. 

Could this mistaken feeling, so fruitful of pernicious conse- 
quences, be extirpated, college disturbances would soon cease to 
be heard of, and the peace of academic communities would pre- 
serve itself. There is one way, and apparently only one, in which 
this desirable result may be accomplished. It is to charge the 
faculty of the college with no other duty but that of instruc- 
tion, requiring them to attend in their lecture halls at suitable 
hours for the discharge of that duty, and leaving students to 
profit by their instructions if they please. This is the mode em- 
ployed by lyceums, institutes, and other organized bodies which 
off er courses of lectures to the public from year to year, and it 
is successful. If it be said that the order of public lecture halls 
is cared for by an omnipresent municipal police, the reply is that 
the same protection to the same degree would be available to the 
lecture halls of the colleges. If it be said again that the audiences 
which attend the public lecture courses referred to are mixed, 
and are not made wholly up of volatile young men, the reply 
once more will be that the majority of young men in college are 
not volatile, but are sincerely earnest seekers after knowledge. 
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All that is necessary to bring about an entire change in the 
spirit which at present generally prevails among the undergradu- 
ates of colleges is to let the young men who compose such bodies 
understand not only that the object for which they become such 
is to secure certain important benefits to themselves (of which 
they are usually sufficiently aware already), but that whether 
they accomplish this object or not depends entirely upon them- 
selves. 

The great majority of students in every college are sincerely 
desirous to avail themselves of the large opportunities for im- 
provement which they find spread out before them. They are 
disposed to go on quietly profiting by those opportunities. They 
need no protection against themselves, and they will be found 
ready enough, if necessary, to protect themselves against others. 
These others can be, of course, only that exceedingly small 
minority who do not prize their opportunities, and who are not 
willing to allow others to enjoy them. Against such, the well- 
disposed regard it at present as the duty of the college authori- 
ties to provide them security; but so completely are they under 
the influence of the perverted ethical notions which contaminate 
all the moral atmospheres of the college that they not only 
withhold from those authorities their aid in the endeavor to dis- 
charge this duty, but they even assist in screening from detec- 
tion the disturbers of the peace. Let it be understood that those 
who wish to learn shall guard themselves in the enjoyment of 
their rights, and the wanton disorders by which colleges are 
now so often disquieted will be known no more. 

That college students have the intelligence to organize, and 
the executive ability to administer, efficient systems of govern- 
ment is experimentally proved by the fact that they form asso- 
ciations among themselves for a great variety of purposes, in all 
of which business is transacted with the strictest regard to the 
forms of law, and that they never find any difficulty in enforcing 
respect to the jurisdiction of authorities constituted by them- 
selves. Let it be understood by them, therefore, that the doors 
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to colleges are open to them only for the purpose of giving them 
instruction, and that, unless they shall see to it themselves that 
no irregularities occur to disturb its officers in the discharge of 
this function, they will be closed; and the spirit which now so 
generally animates undergraduate bodies in American colleges, 
and which is the most prolific cause of troubles among them, 
will speedily disappear, and such troubles will cease to be known. 
So far the undersigned had written, when, in taking up the In- 
ternational Review for June, 1881, he became aware that the 
scheme of college government which is here discussed from the 
point of view of theory had been already subjected for the past 
ten years to the test of practical experiment in the State Univer- 
sity of Illinois at Urbana, and that the experiment has been a 
success. The story as told by President Gregory is instructive, 
and cannot but be profoundly interesting to every friend of the 
higher education in the United States. It can hardly be otherwise 
than that a scheme which finds so strong support in the simple 
principles of common sense, and which has sustained in one in- 
stance the test of a conclusive experiment of ten years' duration, 
must sooner or later become generally prevalent.* 

* Report for 1880-81, pp. 18-21. 
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IRREGULARITIES OF ATTENDANCE 

JUNE 7, 1880 

hw persons are aware, or at least few are sufficiently aware, 
ow greatly the value to the learner of the systematic in- 
struction furnished by colleges is dependent on regularity of 
attendance upon its exercises. In every judiciously planned 
scheme of instruction, the successive parts are so arranged that 
each leads naturally to the next, and the later steps of progress 
are facilitated by the light thrown upon them from the earlier. 
Any omission of one or more of these steps breaks the connec- 
tion and obscures this light, so that the learner finds himself, as 
time goes on, pursuing his studies with a consciousness of con- 
stantly increasing difficulty and constantly diminishing satis- 
faction. 

The case is not like that of one following out a course of 
study by himself, or studying under the guidance of a private 
tutor. In such a case, on the occurrence of an interruption, the 
subject may be resumed at the point where it was left, or the pre- 
ceding steps may be reviewed before advancing, so as to weld 
firmly together the portions disconnected by the interruption; 
and there is no loss but the loss of time. But in educational insti- 
tutions classes always advance, and there can be no halt of the 
main body to allow stragglers to come up. The student who re- 
joins a class after an absence, even if it be but of a single day, 
finds his class at a point of the course separated from that with 
which he is familiar by an interval of which he knows nothing. 
If the interval is small, as in case of a single absence, he may 
perhaps, by extra effort, make good the defect of his knowledge, 
though this will, in general, be accomplished only imperfectly, 
since the regular work of the day, if faithfully performed, is 
sufficient to fill up profitably the time at his disposal. But when 
the interruption is long continued, or when many brief inter- 
ruptions are scattered at irregular intervals over the course of a 
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session or an entire year, it is practically impossible to repair 
the serious loss which is the inevitable consequence. 

There are some branches of study in which the gravity of 
the evil resulting from occasional and brief omissions is less 
immediately obvious than in others. Wherever the lectures or 
lessons of a series are not severally indispensable links in the logi- 
cal development of a subject, as they are in the mathematics and 
in the exact sciences, but not necessarily in history or in the 
classics, the student, after losing one or two, may take up the 
thread again without being directly conscious of a disadvantage; 
but let these interruptions be repeated, and he will find that, 
long before they become positively numerous, the prejudicial 
consequences will be manifest even to himself. In any branch of 
exact science, however, even brief interruptions are unavoid- 
ably fatal, unless, by dint of extra effort, the gap is bridged over 
before it has time to widen. For it will widen if the attempt is 
made to overleap it and to follow the subsequent portions of the 
subject without reestablishing the connection, since the depend- 
ency of these upon what has been omitted will be the source of 
a confusion which time will only increase. 

Irregularity of attendance on the part of the student in col- 
lege is a disadvantage as well to the instructor as to the student 
himself. When not occasioned by urgent causes (and the real 
causes of such absences are rarely urgent), it damps his zeal, 
as evincive of a want of proper interest in study. It compels him 
also, often, to repeat, for the benefit of laggards, illustrations 
which have been already given in the absence of such; and this 
increases his burdens. And, in this way, it becomes, furthermore, 
a material obstruction to the progress of the class. 

The real causes of irregular attendance upon college exercises 
are, as just observed, in general by no means urgent. Some are 
probably so, but these are few. Cases of this class are serious 
illness, domestic affliction, or other circumstances beyond the 
student's control. Illness which is not serious which is not, for 
example, of such gravity as to prevent the patient from walking 
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abroad, or from reading, writing, or engaging in light amuse- 
ments at home is often the reason assigned for the irregularity, 
when, probably, if the student had been animated by a strong 
desire to discharge his duty, it would not have deterred him. 
This kind of illness is usually transient, but in many individuals 
of seemingly robust health it is of noticeably frequent occur- 
rence. 

When illness is really so grave as to incapacitate a person for 
all business, and to arrest a course of college study for a period 
of weeks or months, the question is often presented whether it 
is just, either to the student himself or to the College, to permit 
him on his recovery to resume his place in his class. It may be 
obvious enough that he cannot profitably do so. He himself 
admits that, if the privilege is granted, he must be at a serious 
disadvantage; but he desires to proceed notwithstanding. He does 
not always ask exemption from examination upon the studies 
he has had no opportunity to pursue with his class; but he ex- 
pects to be treated with indulgence in regard to them, and to pass 
upon a performance which, under other circumstances, would 
be condemned. To suggest to him that he would do better to 
join a lower class and to attempt with them, under more favor- 
able conditions, the course which his illness has interrupted is 
rarely received cheerfully. Such a suggestion, on the other hand, 
is often looked upon as an injustice and a cruelty. His plea is 
that he was not absent by his own fault, that he was not wil- 
fully sick, and that to exclude him from his class is equivalent 
to inflicting a punishment for a misfortune. This view is usually 
sustained by the parent, into whose plans it has entered that his 
son shall in four years receive his degree, and who is discon- 
certed at the prospect of disappointment. It is impossible, of 
course, for a faculty to refuse to such a petitioner at least a trial. 
The student is admitted to examination, or he is allowed to pro- 
ceed with the privilege of " making up " his deficiencies at a 
later day. By this means, he may possibly succeed in saving him- 
self; but the result, economically considered, is generally found 
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to be that he has only saved a little time at the expense of a 
valuable education. 

The question, what degree of irregularity of attendance, or 
what length of interruption of the course of study, should be 
assumed to disqualify a student for the further prosecution of 
the course with the same class, appears not as yet to have been 
carefully considered. The same rule might not equally hold with 
every individual. In our College, the rough assumption has been 
made that the neglect of one exercise out of four furnishes a 
suitable limit. Upon this assumption has been of late years 
founded a working rule, designed to control irregularities. 

Various expedients have hitherto been employed, here and 
elsewhere, to accomplish the same object. In most colleges, at 
present, the student is required periodically to account for his 
absences. Such as have been occasioned by illness or other urgent 
cause are excused, and thus disappear from the record; to the 
others, at least after they exceed a certain limit, there usually 
attaches some penalty. What should constitute an urgent cause, 
however, and what degree of illness should be accounted suffi- 
cient to justify absence are matters not well settled, and in regard 
to which the usages of different institutions are very various. 
The usages differ equally, also, in regard to the treatment of ab- 
sences unexcused. In some institutions, the delinquent is made 
to suffer only in his standing, his grade being depressed in pro- 
portion to the number of absences. In others, he receives, in 
addition to this, a demerit mark which goes to swell an account 
which may make him ultimately liable to dismission. In others 
still, a certain number of unexcused absences is followed by a 
form of college censure denominated an "admonition" or a 
"warning," for which is sometimes substituted a letter to the 
parent, commonly called " a letter home " and sometimes the 
warning and the letter go together. 

The theory of these modes of treatment assumes the delin- 
quent to be a culprit, and requires that, like other culprits, he 
should be punished. In all its forms, this system is a partial sur- 
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vival in colleges of the methods of discipline common in schools 
for boys of tender years a system which, a century or more 
ago, existed in colleges not partially only but in full. We learn, 
for instance, from Sibley's Notes on the Harvard Catalogues, 
that late in the first century of Harvard University, students of 
that institution were liable to be publicly flogged for grave 
offenses. 

This system of government was not, however, so much out 
of character in the earlier period of our country's history as it 
seems to us now, for Harvard College, even as late as 1800, was 
little more than a school for boys, and the same was true of Yale 
College, Princeton College, Columbia College, and every similar 
institution in our country which dates back so far* It was a prin- 
ciple of this system that decorous behavior on the part of college 
youth can only be secured by constant vigilance on the part of 
their governors. Supervision more or less unremitting was con- 
sequently practiced over young men at all times, invading even 
the privacy of their own rooms. This, however, has been gradu- 
ally abandoned; and if it anywhere survives it is only in the 
form of a visitation so brief, so perfunctory, and occurring at so 
long intervals, as to have lost all significance or effect. 

As, in the theory of this system, the entire responsibility for 
the preservation of order devolves on and is assumed by the gov- 
erning body, so, wherever it exists, it draws after it the natural 
consequence that the body governed feel themselves absolved 
from all such responsibility, and are even likely, occasionally, to 
experience a malicious pleasure in endeavoring to baffle the 
vigilance employed to restrain them. The moral effect of this 
kind of government cannot, therefore, be said to have on the 
whole been good. To a certain extent, it tended to foster the 
evils it was designed to repress. Practically, of later years, it has 
been almost wholly abandoned, though the abandonment has not 
been distinctly avowed. But young men are left very much to 
their own self-government, and efforts are made to impress them 
with the feeling that propriety of conduct is something they 
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owe rather to themselves than to constituted authorities; some- 
thing they should aim at more for the preservation of their own 
self-respect than from the apprehension of vulgar penalties. 

At Harvard University, attendance on scholastic exercises 
has for several years past been left at least with the Senior class 
to the regulation of this principle. Since the year 1874, the 
experiment of making presence or absence at such exercises en- 
tirely voluntary for this class has been on trial there, with re- 
sults so far satisfactory that more recently the same freedom has 
been extended to the Junior class also. The results of the experi- 
ment up to 1878, as given in the reports of the dean of the 
faculty to the president for that year and the year preceding, 
are very interesting. In preparing the statement, all students who 
are continuously absent for long periods are omitted. It appears 
that under the voluntary system, as compared with the compul- 
sory, the average number of absences for each student during 
the year is materially increased, being about threefold as great as 
before; also, that the number of individuals in the class whose 
regularity of attendance remains wholly unaffected by the change 
of system is very small. For example, in a class of 132, in which, 
during the Junior year, under the system of compulsion, there 
were 37 whose absences did not exceed ten; during the Senior 
year, under the voluntary system, there were only 10 whose 
record showed so small a number. In the same class, there were 
86 whose absences during the Junior year did not exceed thirty; 
but in the Senior year there were no more than 32 equally regu- 
lar in attendance. 

By means of a tabulation in groups according to scholarship, 
each group being formed of an equal number, usually 10, it 
appears, as might naturally be expected, that as irregularity in- 
creases, the grade of scholarship sinks. But, by comparing simi- 
lar groups for the Junior and Senior year successively, it appears 
that, in spite of the increased average of absences in the latter 
year, the scholarship of about three-quarters of the Class of 1878 
improved, while that of one-quarter fell off, and that of 6 indi- 
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viduals only remained stationary. The most general improve- 
ment occurred among the students of the lower grades, and is 
attributed by the reporter to increased effort consequent upon 
apprehension of the loss of a degree, no fewer than 19 mem- 
bers of the preceding class having suffered this misfortune. It 
is supposed also to have been in a measure owing to a resolu- 
tion of the Faculty in operation during 1878, under which a 
student falling below 70 percent in scholarship, and apparently 
abusing the privilege of voluntary attendance, was liable to be 
deprived of this privilege for a greater or less time. In a number 
of cases, this privation was actually inflicted, but only for periods 
not exceeding two months. It is believed by the reporter that the 
apprehension of its infliction was a more effectual restraint over 
individuals inclining to irregularity than the privation itself. 

The adoption of such a resolution would seem to be a tacit 
confession of the failure of the plan; yet it was after it had been 
in operation a year that the faculty found themselves sufficiently 
satisfied with the results to be willing to extend to the Junior 
class the same privilege, subject also to the same restriction. That 
the dean of the faculty regards the restriction as injudicious 
may be inferred from the following observations as to the possible 
effect of its enforcement upon certain members of the Class of 
1878: 

Even if the regularity of attendance of these students had been 
increased in a much more considerable degree than was done last 
year, this compulsory punctuality, maintained by no habit and 
having no foundation in character, would still appear to me to be 
of little consequence. If seven years of previous training in school 
and college have not taught the student to prize his opportunities 
for instruction, or enabled him to rely upon himself for the proper 
regulation of his attendance, no great gain is to be expected from 
a process which enforces the appearance of punctuality during 
an eighth year. If the lesson of self-control is still to be learned by 
those who have failed to learn it under a system of required at- 
tendance, it must be by a total change of method. To apply, even 
with some relaxation, the system of compulsion, is only an ac- 
knowledgment of failure, and the postponement of an indispens- 
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able part of the work of education to a later period than that in 
which it properly belongs. 

As for the absolute results, it appears that, taking the four 
classes which had been under the operation of the new system 
down to the end of 1878, the average number of absences per 
annum for each student was 65 out of 360, or one out of every 
five and a half; which is equivalent to 18 percent. In more 
detail, one student was absent nearly half the time; 13 were 
absent more than once out of three times; 29 more than once 
out of four; 55 more than once out of six; 100 more than once 
out of twelve; in more than once out of eighteen; and 125 
more than once out of thirty-six leaving only 7 within this 
latter limit. 

The interest of these details consists in the light they throw 
upon the efficacy of different modes of treatment during the 
period of college life in exciting in the student a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the faithful discharge of duty. A system 
of regulating attendance having the same end in view has been 
in operation in our College for the past ten years, which, in its 
results, compares more than favorably with that above de- 
scribedis practically, in fact, a good deal more effectual 
and which is applied equally to all the classes without distinc- 
tion. It will never be possible in any college to suppress irregu- 
larity of attendance entirely. It will never be possible to reduce 
it to that minimum amount which the uncertainties of health, 
and the certainty of accidents against which human foresight 
cannot guard, make it always necessary to allow for. From the 
experience of any ordinary college, it would be impossible even 
to ascertain what this minimum is. The same difficulty is not 
encountered in military schools, where the willful absence of a 
cadet from any exercise is a heinous breach of military rule 
subjecting the delinquent to trial by court-martial, and where 
illness is no excuse for the omission of any duty unless upon the 
certificate of the post surgeon. At West Point, as the undersigned 
has been authentically informed, the average of absences from 
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class exercises, except such as are occasioned by the exactions of 
military duty being on service, for example, as " officer of the 
day " (in which case the exercise must be made good the day 
following) or when, as very rarely happens, a cadet is absent 
from the post on leave from the superintendent, do not exceed 
the proportion of one in a hundred. On the other hand, it is to 
be considered that the United States cadets are obliged to un- 
dergo a careful medical examination before being admitted to the 
school, and that none are received who are not pronounced 
sound in health and vigorous in constitution; also, that the sim- 
plicity of their regimen, the regularity of their habits, the health- 
ful nature of their daily physical exercises, and their enforced 
attention to hygienic rules make them less liable than young 
men generally to be disabled for duty by illness. It is probable 
that the minimum average of absences absolutely unavoidable 
in any college would be at least two or three times as great as 
at West Point. 

In our own College, and in every such institution whose stu- 
dents do not reside in the buildings but are scattered over a 
rather large extent of territory, the unavoidable absences are 
necessarily more numerous than elsewhere. We have more than 
120 students whose residences are beyond the rivers which bound 
this island, and who are liable to various detentions impossible 
to be foreseen from trains, ferries, and street cars. Even of those 
who live on the island, the homes of many are from one to three 
miles distant from the College. There is, therefore, a more than 
usual liability here to fail in punctuality of attendance at the 
early exercises, which failure is recorded against the student as 
half an absence. The number of these unavoidable half -absences 
occurring during the year is sufficient to affect very sensibly the 
final total; so that the number of apparent absences for the year 
or session is always considerably in excess of the number of real 
absences. 

It is now ten or twelve years since the plan of enforcing 
regularity of attendance on College exercises in this institution 
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by ordinary penalties was abandoned. At the founding of the 
School of Alines, in 1864, a rule was adopted for the students of 
that School, that no one should be allowed to attend the regular 
examination for any term in any study from which the record 
showed him to have absented himself from more than one-fourth 
of the exercises. Exclusion from any examination carried with it, 
of course, the ultimate liability to be refused a diploma. If the 
student thus debarred could show that his absences had been in 
every instance justifiable, he might, in the exercise of a judicious 
clemency on the part of the Faculty, be relieved from the ban; 
but this he could not claim as a right the theory being that 
without a certain degree of regularity of attendance it is impos- 
sible for him to acquire that knowledge of the subject taught 
which an educated engineer ought to possess. In other words, 
non-attendance was not regarded as a misdemeanor, nor exclu- 
sion from examination as a punishment. This latter measure was 
simply designed as a protection for the character of the School. 

The experience of a few years was sufficient to demonstrate 
very clearly the effectiveness of this rule, and though the motives 
to which this effectiveness was owing could hardly be supposed 
likely to have altogether the same force with students of the 
College as with those of the School, it was resolved to try the 
same experiment with them also. For several years after this, 
however, they were allowed to present excuses for absences, as 
they had been required to do before, the absences thus excused 
being deducted from the total number of required exercises, and 
exclusion from examination being enforced only on failure of 
attendance at more than one-fourth of the remainder. More re- 
cently, the excuse system has been abandoned, and the students 
in College have been placed in this matter upon exactly the same 
footing as those in the School of Mines. 

The system is now practically voluntary, since under it ir- 
regularity is no longer treated as a misdemeanor, nor followed 
by any College censure. It renders the student liable to forfeit 
the advantages which he comes to College professedly to secure, 
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and makes him responsible for the consequences of his own acts, 
precisely as he is in the management of every other personal 
interest. One great advantage which it has as a working system 
over the system of compulsion is the extreme simplicity of its 
application. The record of attendance exhibits only the actual 
number of absences and the times of their occurrence, without 
regard to the causes which may have occasioned them. At the 
close of the session, the names of those students whose absences 
exceed the limit in any department are posted on the bulletin. 
If any one of these students fails to justify his absences, he is 
debarred from examination in that subject at that time. At the 
resumption of the College exercises after the long vacation in the 
summer, he may be allowed a pass-examination, but cannot be 
examined for merit. 

As to the results, it may be said, in the first place, that in 
passing from the compulsory to the voluntary system, no sen- 
sible change in respect to regularity made its appearance, except 
in the case of a very limited number whose irregularities had 
always been marked. As to the better class of students, there 
occurred no change at all. In the first years of trial there were, 
usually, at the close of each session, a few individuals debarred 
from examination in some studies, but more recently these cases 
have been very rare. It has been almost invariably true that when 
a student has exceeded the limit, he has been able to show by 
the certificate of a physician, or by other satisfactory evidence, 
that his absences have been occasioned by illness or other causes 
beyond his control. In order that he may be able to produce this 
evidence, if necessary, he is required to keep his own account 
of his absences as they occur, with proper memorandum of their 
causes. No excuses of any kind are receivable during the course 
of the term. 

In further illustration of the practical operation of the sys- 
tem, the following numerical statements in regard to the session 
just closing may be interesting. It should be remarked that ir- 
regularities are always greater during the second session than 
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during the first, perhaps on account of the weariness resulting 
from effort long continued without intervening seasons of re- 
laxation. At the close of this session, two students only, out of 
the whole number of 275 present, were found to have exceeded 
in every department the limit of allowable absences; and in one 
of these cases the absences had been occasioned by continuous 
illness, leaving, consequently, a single individual only under the 
disability imposed by the rule. Thirteen others had exceeded the 
limit in one or two studies; but in all these cases the absences 
were satisfactorily accounted for. At the close of the first ses- 
sion of the year, it may be here remarked, the limit was not 
passed in any case or in any study. 

The records further show that, in the Senior class, one stu- 
dent out of nineteen had not been absent at all; in the Junior 
class, one student out of twenty-one had not been absent; in 
the Sophomore class, one student out of thirteen, and in the 
Freshman class, one out of nine had not been absent from a 
single exercise in any study. 

The average number of absences during the session for the 
whole College body was a small fraction over 14 out of a mean 
number of exercises of 226, or 6.3 percent. It is impossible now 
to compare this result with that which was obtained under the 
system of ordinary penalties many years ago, but the figures 
given by the Dean of the Faculty of Harvard University as to 
attendance during their Junior year, under the compulsory 
system, of the four classes in that institution graduating in the 
years from 1875 to 1878 inclusive, enable us to make a com- 
parison which is practically equivalent. The total number of 
students in those four classes amounted to 588, and the average 
number of their absences, in which it does not appear that half- 
absences are included, was 24.4 out of 400 exercises, or 6.1 per- 
cent: a result differing only slightly from that above given for 
Columbia College during the last session. 

Comparing classes with each other as to the matter of irregu- 
larity, it appears that the largest average of absences during the 
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>ion was made by the Sophomore class, and amounted to i8J4 
: of 226 exercises, which is equivalent to 8 percent. The 
:shman class follows next with an average of 14^ out of 222, 
ich is equivalent to not quite 6.5 percent. The average num- 
1 of absences in the Junior class was only 12% out of 219, 
ounting to 5.8 percent. For the Senior class the average is 
allest, being only 1 1 % out of 238, which is equivalent to 4.7 
cent. 

There is every reason to be satisfied with the results here 
rented, and it cannot be doubted that this plan of enforcing 
endance, which has now been subjected to the test of more 
n ten years' trial, is quite as effectual as any other in securing 
: immediate end in view, viz., regularity of attendance, while 
itimulates in young men a sense of personal responsibility for 
: consequences of their actions which contributes essentially 
the formation of character. 

It would seem to be a natural deduction from the numerical 
ults above given that an allowance of so great a proportion 
unquestioned absences as one-fourth, is above the necessity 
the case. This inference was reached more than a year ago in 
j Faculty of the School of Mines; and, by a resolution of that 
dy, the limit of allowable absences was reduced for the stu- 
its of that School from one-fourth to one-tenth. This nar- 
ar limit has been the rule during the past year, with a result not 
ly entirely demonstrating the correctness of the inference, 
t proving still farther, what was quite unexpected, that the 
rrower the limit the smaller is the number who exceed it. In 
int of fact, at the close of the year, it is true of the School as 
the College that there is only a single individual in it who is 
barred from his examinations by reason of the excess of his 
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XI 

CHAPEL ATTENDANCE 

JUNE 7, 1875 

is nevertheless one subject connected with the order 
of the College which the undersigned cannot but regard 
with some concern, and in respect to which there seems to be a 
necessity for some action on the part of the Trustees. There are 
now upon the College grounds about three hundred fifty stu- 
dents, of whom fewer than one-half are required to attend a 
religious service every morning in the chapel, while the re- 
mainder are exempt from this obligation. The average age of 
these two classes of students is not far from equal They mingle 
freely with each other; they are instructed to a great extent by 
the same professors; and in some instances they sit side by side 
and listen to the same lectures. They have many social interests 
in common; they engage together in the same athletic sports; 
they are members of the same rowing association; and they unite 
in publishing a periodical which represents both bodies and is 
conducted by a board of editors drawn equally from both 
schools. It is therefore not a thing to be surprised at, however 
much it may be regretted, that the students of the College should 
be discontented under what seems to them the severer regimen 
to which they are subjected. This feeling has conspired with 
other causes to render it difficult, in the first place, to enforce 
regularity of attendance without resorting to penalties which are 
felt, not only by students, but occasionally by their parents, to 
be unreasonable; and, in the second, to secure that attention to 
the service and that reverential demeanor during its continuance 
which are proper and becoming in those who ostensibly engage 
in it. These difficulties were felt, it is true, but not to the same 
degree, before the growing up of the School of Mines, and there 
were influences then tending to reduce them which no longer 
exist. Chief among these was the recognition, on the part of the 
members of the Faculty themselves, of the obligation to attend 
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the service, and the fact of the universal and regular attendance 
of both professors and tutors. More than that, there was once a 
duty to be performed in the chapel itself, devolving upon the 
officers whose classes fell upon the hour immediately succeeding 
the service, which was to call the class roll before the service 
began, a duty performed a second time on the reassembling of 
the class in the lecture room immediately after the service was 
over. And though this usage had been discontinued a year or 
two before the connection of the undersigned with the College 
commenced, the daily attendance of the officers continued never- 
theless long after to be as regular as before. But this practice has 
by one after another been gradually abandoned, until, at the 
present time, no professor attends daily, and there is only one 
who is accustomed constantly to give his attendance on the 
days on which his classes fall in the first hour. There is also one 
other who gives his occasional attendance under like circum- 
stances; but there are several who have not been present even 
once in the chapel since the academic year began, and others 
who have been so very rarely. The tutors never attend; yet by 
reference to the Statutes, Chap. I, Sec. 4, it will be seen to have 
been as much the duty of the officer as of the student to be 
present every day. 

The undersigned has very many times brought this matter 
to the attention of his colleagues, referring to the statutes, and 
representing the demoralizing influence upon the students which 
is a consequence of this general neglect of duty; but such appeals 
have been practically unavailing. It has usually been replied that 
the instructor needs the time occupied by the service to prepare 
for his class; and, when it has been suggested that such a plea 
cannot justify the neglect of a statutory duty, the answer has 
been confidently made that the Trustees, notwithstanding the 
statute, do not expect or desire the attendance of the officers on 
this exercise. This is possibly true, but the undersigned is in 
possession of no means of knowing what the Trustees expect or 
desire except their own words. 
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Other influences which, some years since, served to aid in 
securing a less reluctant if not actually cheerful attention to this 
duty on the part of the students were the following. To every 
absence from chapel service, no less than from lecture or from 
recitation, was attached a certain numerical demerit. Petty mis- 
demeanors were marked in the same way. At the close of the 
session, the total of all such demerits was subtracted from the 
total of merit marks received for performances in the classroom, 
and it thus operated to depress the standing of the student in 
scholarship. The demerit for absence from chapel was pretty 
heavy, and no student could well afford to incur it often. But, 
whatever may be said of the usefulness of a system of demerit 
marks as penalties for misconduct, it is believed that no college 
at the present time continues the practice, once so common, of 
combining these marks with the record of scholarship, though 
that is still done in the military schools from which the plan was 
originally derived; and it is hardly probable that this practice will 
ever be revived. 

Monthly reports to parents of the record of attendance at 
chapel had also some years since an influence in promoting regu- 
larity which more recently it has not seemed to possess. After 
the abandonment of the system of demerit marks, which took 
place about seven years ago, parental influence was for a time the 
most efficient means of securing the desired object. It seemed 
to the Faculty so entirely sufficient that, though they are author- 
ized and required to enforce attendance on all College exercises 
by proper penalties (Statutes, Chap. V, Sec. i), they did not 
esteem it necessary to establish any such penalties for delinquen- 
cies of this kind. It is now about three years since the influence 
thus relied on began from month to month to be visibly less 
apparent; and at the opening of the session of 1872 a direct at- 
tempt was made to revive it by means of a circular letter ad- 
dressed by the undersigned to the parent or guardian of every 
student in the College. The result was a temporary improvement, 
which, however, faded away before the close of the academic 
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year; and during the year following the attention of the Faculty 
was often called by the undersigned to the almost inevitable 
certainty that, without the adoption of some positively coercive 
measure, the chapel exercise would soon cease to be attended at 
all. Nothing was done, however, during all that year, to remedy 
the evil; but at the opening of the session in October last a reso- 
lution was finally passed which puts absences from chapel upon 
the same footing as absences from recitation, in the respect that 
when they exceed a certain limit they shall operate to debar the 
student from his examinations. This rule has been effectual in 
checking the evil of irregularity which had grown to be so great; 
but it has been regarded by the students as oppressive, and this 
feeling has in some instances been shared by parents. The con- 
sequence is that there has prevailed a restlessness in the chapel 
which has been greatly annoying to the Chaplain, and has neces- 
sarily produced an unfavorable impression upon strangers who 
have been occasionally present at the service. But what is worse 
than this has been the not unfrequent attempts of individuals to 
create disorder during the exercise of singing, by assuming an 
unnatural voice, or by exerting all the force of their lungs. Such 
irregularities could of course be easily restrained if it were pos- 
sible to identify their authors; but this in a multitude is usually 
impossible. 

It has seemed to the undersigned that this matter ought to 
be brought to the attention of the Trustees. In other colleges 
at least in those with which the undersigned has been connected 
there is a kind of supervision in the chapel which makes such 
irregularities practically impossible. In Yale College chapel there 
were formerly, and it is presumed that there are now, as many 
as eight officers besides the Chaplain present at every service, 
and occupying seats in different parts of the chapel, all of them 
sufficiently elevated to overlook the students in their vicinity. 
If we are to continue to enforce attendance, some such system of 
police seems to be indispensable. It would no doubt contribute 
much to diminish the evil if the professors and tutors could be 
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induced to show their respect for the exercise by attending 
personally and voluntarily; but it would probably do away in 
some measure with the demoralizing effect which their habitual 
absence occasions if the statutory provision requiring their at- 
tendance at all should be removed. This provision and the general 
disregard of it are often commented on by the students, and 
such comments have even been made publicly in the periodical 
published by them. But if nothing of this kind can be done, it is 
a question which deserves consideration whether the exercise of 
singing should any longer form a part of the daily service. It 
is the opportunity which this exercise affords for practicing in 
security the irregularities which do most to induce an undevo- 
tional state of mind, which is after all the principal source of 
the evil. 

An alternative proposition would be to dispose of obligatory 
attendance, a plan which would no doubt materially diminish 
the number attending, but would insure that those who do attend 
would come in a reverential spirit. It is a plan which, as already 
stated, has been tried before and has had this result. It does not 
insure the entirely regular attendance even of the piously dis- 
posed, for these come directly in many cases from participating 
in the morning devotions of the families to which they belong, 
and they hardly feel it to be a personal, when it is not a legal, 
duty. It has been even urged with the undersigned that the oc- 
casion for the morning religious exercise passed away when the 
College ceased to be a residence and home for the students, and 
that on this account alone the compulsory feature ought not to 
be maintained. One thing, however, is very clear to the under- 
signed, and that is that if this feature is maintained, some system 
of supervision must be contrived and put into operation, which 
shall act as a restraint upon the irregularities which prevent the 
exercise at present from being what it should be, edifying and 
profitable.* 

* Report for 1874-75 (manuscript). 
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condition of the College is now such as to justify the 
JL suggestion of the question whether its advantages should not 
be opened to young women as well as to young men. This ques- 
tion has been brought to the attention of the Trustees heretofore 
by outside parties, and the reception which it met has been such 
as to indicate that the minds of the Board are not favorably 
prepossessed in regard to it. There has been hitherto, however, 
no room for considering it upon its merits; for, whether regarded 
favorably or not, so long as the College was confined within its 
recent narrow accommodations, the measure has been impracti- 
cable. Not that the admission of young women requires any con- 
siderable provision of space greater than that which is necessary 
for young men only; but that, in arriving at and leaving the 
building, they need their separate retiring room and cloakrooms, 
and no apartments could be found in the old building suitable for 
this purpose. That difficulty no longer exists. The measure has 
become practicable. There can be no harm in inquiring whether 
it is not also expedient. 

Many considerations suggest themselves which make in its 
favor. In the first place, there can be no doubt that, among 
many of our most judicious thinkers, and possibly with even 
a majority, there exists at this time a profound conviction that, 
in the interests of society, the mental culture of women should 
be not inferior in character to that of men. The condemnation 
of that kind of female education which in past years has been 
too prevalent in which the useful has been made subordinate 
to the ornamental, and what are called accomplishments have 
taken the place of solid acquisitions is all but universal. The 
demand has been made, and its reasonableness has been generally 
conceded, that the same educational advantages should be offered 
to young women which young men enjoy. But when the ques- 
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tion is raised as to how that demand shall be met, there is no 
longer found to prevail the same unanimity. 

One obvious method is to improve the female schools. Of 
such institutions there are, and have always been, a sufficient 
number; but the fault of most of these is that they furnish the 
merely superficial and ornamental education of which complaint 
is made. Such cannot be improved except by reconstruction, for 
their instructors cannot rise above their own level, and their 
proper level is indicated by the teaching they have been accus- 
tomed to give. 

Another method is to create colleges for young women iden- 
tical in form with the existing colleges for young men, embrac- 
ing in the scheme of instruction the same subjects in the same 
order, and conferring at the end of the course the same academic 
degrees. Examples of this kind of institution are seen at Vassar 
College, in this state, and at Rutgers' Female College, in this city. 
The objection to these is that they cannot, or at least in general 
will not, give instruction of equal value, though it may be the 
same in name, with that furnished to young men in the long- 
established and well-endowed colleges of highest repute in the 
country, and that it is unjust to young women, when admitting 
their right to liberal education, to deny them access to the best. 

In England, the reasonableness of this objection has been 
tacitly admitted by the creation of a college for women in the 
vicinity of Cambridge, in which the studies are the studies of 
the Cambridge colleges, and the teachers are the teachers of the 
same colleges. Girton College has now been for a number of 
years in existence, and of its success the most glowing accounts 
have been made public. So encouraging have been the results of 
the experiment that, more recently, the University of Oxford 
has been enlisted in a similar undertaking, funds having been 
raised for the endowment of a college for young women in the 
town of Oxford itself. In our own country, Harvard University 
commenced, six years ago, a system of examinations for women, 
held periodically in Cambridge, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
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and Cincinnati, by committees of the faculty (the candidates 
pursuing their studies at home), in twelve different subjects, viz., 
English, French, German, Latin, Greek, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, physics, botany, physical geography, and history. 
More recently the same university has instituted a regular course 
of college instruction for women, to be carried on at Cambridge 
by the officers of the university on the same plan as at Girton 
College, or at the Oxford College for Women, in England. 

These several modes of solving the problem are founded on 
the idea that, while it is just that equal educational advantages 
should be accorded to young persons of both sexes, it is not ex- 
pedient that the two classes should receive instruction in com- 
mon. In our country, however, this idea is not by any means 
universally prevalent. On the other hand, in more than half the 
colleges of the United States, young women are admitted on 
the same terms as young men, and attend the same instructors 
in the same lecture halls at the same hours. The usage is more 
general in the western than in the eastern states. But we have two 
conspicuous examples, the Cornell and the Syracuse Universities, 
in our own state; and there is one in Massachusetts, the Boston 
University; and one in Connecticut, the Wesleyan. Yale College 
admits young women to her school of the fine arts. In the Michi- 
gan University, which, in numbers and in standing, ranks among 
the leading educational institutions of the country, out of a total 
of more than 400 in the school of letters and science, between 
70 and 80 are young women. The colleges of the country, ex- 
cluding those under the control of the Roman Catholic Church, 
are, according to the latest enumeration, 355 in number. Of these, 
183 are open to students of both sexes. 

In many of these colleges the students are permanently resi- 
dent, separate buildings being provided for the female students. 
The Sage College at the Cornell University, founded by the 
liberal friend of education whose name it bears, is a splendid 
edifice erected for this purpose. In others, as at Syracuse, the 
students of both sexes, with few exceptions, attend at the college 
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only during the day, and out of class hours reside at home or in 
private families. This arrangement relieves the instructors of 
responsibility for general supervision, and leaves no room for the 
occurrence of troublesome questions of discipline. 

As to the practicability of adopting this plan in our College, 
no question will be raised; but doubts may be entertained as to 
its expediency. It would be difficult, nevertheless, to suggest any 
reason which will bear very close examination, why it should 
not be adopted. The admission of young women into the classes 
would not in any manner interfere with or embarrass the proc- 
esses of instruction as they are now conducted. No modification 
of the arrangements of the classrooms would be necessary. So 
many more units would simply be added to the number, and so 
many more names to the class roll. In every scholastic exercise 
the young women would be regarded as the young men are 
regarded merely as students. 

It cannot be denied that there is, in some minds, a feeling of 
aversion to this proposition, which does not seek to defend itself 
by reasons, but inclines those who entertain it to dismiss the 
subject without argument. This is probably owing principally 
to the fact that the admission of young women into colleges is 
an innovation upon immemorial usage. The spirit of conservatism 
never fails to rise up against novelties, no matter how cogent the 
arguments by which they may be recommended. That it is this 
spirit mainly which opposes the opening of colleges to women, 
rather than anything inherently objectionable in the proposition 
itself, is made quite evident by the fact that no such opposition 
manifests itself to the association of students of both sexes in the 
academies and high schools with which the country abounds, 
many of which profess to teach the same subjects as the colleges, 
to the same extent, and to pupils of similar ages, differing chiefly 
in the fact that they have not a determinate course of four years, 
and do not confer degrees in arts. 

The opposition to the proposal which has its source in the 
feeling here referred to is no doubt the most serious of the dif- 
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faculties in the way of its adoption, simply because feeling is not 
controlled by judgment, but remains often unchanged after the 
understanding is convinced. Objections are, however, sometimes 
made to the plan which appeal to the reason. Thus there are 
those who hold that the average female intellect is inferior in 
native capacity to that of the stronger sex, and hence infer that 
the association of the sexes in the same classes will have a tend- 
ency to depress the standard of scholarship. It is unnecessary 
here to go into the general argument upon this point, for it is 
not in the effort to master those elementary facts of knowledge 
or principles of science which form the material and the instru- 
ment of early mental training that the relative ultimate strength 
of different minds can be tested. There is in some intellects a 
quality of activity, of quickness of perception and readiness of 
combination, which, within given limits of time, is more than 
a compensation for more slowly moving power. And this is a 
quality which observation has proved to be peculiarly character- 
istic of the female mind. Similar observation, moreover, has 
pretty well established that, as a rule, girls are more diligent in 
study than boys, a fact which has an important influence on the 
record of their scholarship. 

The experience of institutions where this point has been 
practically tested proves, moreover, that the presence of young 
women as members of college classes tends to a result directly 
the reverse of that which the objection supposes, and has the 
effect to raise rather than to depress the average scholarship of 
the classes to which they belong. In regard to this matter, the 
results derived from a comparison of the record made in Cornell 
University during the years preceding and the years following 
the opening at that institution of the Sage College for Women, 
which have been kindly furnished to the undersigned by Vice- 
President Russel, are exceedingly interesting as well as instruc- 
tive. 

In order to understand the significancy of these, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that in every college a larger or smaller 
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proportion of the matriculates of a given year usually drop off 
before the close, for a variety of reasons, among which are fail- 
ure of health, failure of means, the disciplinary acts of the 
faculty, and loss of position in consequence of defective scholar- 
ship. All these causes, except the last, are pretty uniform in their 
operation; and, with the same exception, the effect of all of 
them united is never very considerable. The variations, then, in 
the total magnitudes of the losses, when successive years are 
compared with each other, must be mainly due to the operation 
of the cause last mentioned, the varying numbers who fail from 
deficient scholarship. 

Now it appears that, at Cornell University, during the years 
which preceded the admission of young women, the losses during 
the year averaged 26 percent, or more than a quarter of the 
entire number of the matriculates, per annum, while for the 
seven years that have passed since that date, the losses have 
averaged only 16 percent per annum. During this latter period 
the standard of attainment for admission has been twice raised, 
and the term examinations have been made steadily more and 
more rigorous. Either of these causes might have been supposed 
likely to increase the proportion of losses, yet no such effect has 
followed from both of them together. It has been added, in a 
statement by an officer of the university recently printed, that 
"these seven years have witnessed a marked improvement in 
the quality of the whole institution "; and further a very note- 
worthy fact that during the entire period " no young woman 
has been dropped from the rolls through failure at examination." 
So far as the experience of this institution is concerned, the evi- 
dence is quite conclusive that the admission of young women as 
students into college classes has the effect to raise rather than to 
depress the standard of scholarship. 

Another objection to the plan is found in the assumption 
that the course of study prescribed in colleges is too severe to be 
attempted without danger to the delicate constitutions of young 
women. This proposition has been elaborately maintained by an 
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eminent authority, whose views have had a wide circulation, and 
have to some extent impressed the public mind. So far as these 
views are founded on a priori considerations, they are mere 
opinions, to which the opinions of other authorities no less 
weighty may be opposed. So far as they are founded on observa- 
tion of injurious results presumed to have followed from over- 
tasking the physical powers by excess of study, it would be easy 
to demonstrate, by similar examples, that the course of college 
study is too severe for young men as well. 

But this argument, if it proves anything, proves too much. 
It is not the kind of study which harms, if study harms at all, 
either young women or young men; it is the quantity. And, 
certainly, valueless as the teaching in many young women's 
"finishing schools" may be, it is usually heaped up upon its 
victims to an extent not inferior to that which the college course 
requires. It is inconceivable that the exercise of the mind upon 
the solution of an algebraic problem, or the interpretation of a 
passage in Homer, can be more exhausting than a similar exercise 
over the French irregular verbs; or even so much so as the con- 
finement of hours daily in bending wearily over the drawing 
table, or drumming on an ill-tuned piano. The argument of the 
objector, however, begs the whole question, by assuming that 
this is really the case, while his opponent might reply that if he 
has proved anything, he has simply proved that young women 
ought not to be educated at all. 

Of course no one will contend that excess of study cannot 
but be injurious to the young of either sex. If young women in 
college commit this error, they will suffer for it, and so will 
young men. We see examples of this kind occasionally in the 
youth of our own College; but, however we may regret these, 
we do not consider it advisable to discourage young men from 
entering college on that account. Could it be proved that the 
studies taught in college offer to young women a more dangerous 
temptation to excess than those which form the substance of the 
more ornamental education they have been heretofore accus- 
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tomed to receive, the fact might suggest the propriety of greater 
vigilance to arrest this tendency; but it certainly could not justify 
us in cutting them off from these so fascinating studies alto- 
gether. 

There is one consideration bearing on the plan in question 
which is positively favorable, and is not without importance. 
The presence of young women in colleges is distinctly condu- 
cive to good order. Nothing is more certain than that the com- 
plete isolation of young men in masses from all society except 
their own tends to the formation of habits of rudeness, and to 
disregard of the ordinary proprieties of life. No degree of good 
breeding, no influence of social refinement in the family circle, 
can effectually secure a youth against this danger. It is this which 
explains the frequent participation of young men in college in 
acts which in other situations they could not be induced to 
countenance, and would even regard as reprehensible. Any cir- 
cumstance, whatever it may be, which destroys this isolation, and 
subjects the youth to the wholesome influences which protect 
his moral tone in the ordinary environment of society, cannot 
but be beneficial. Such is the effect of the presence of women in 
college. On this point the undersigned is able to speak with the 
authority which belongs to knowledge experimentally acquired. 
As an officer of the University of Alabama, it was his custom 
for years to invite the attendance on his lectures of classes of 
young women from a neighboring female seminary, and others 
resident in the town of Tuscaloosa. The advantageous effect of 
this upon the manners of the young men was a subject of com- 
mon observation, and the results were so satisfactory that the 
example was followed by other officers of the same institution, 
so that scarcely a day passed without the presence of young 
women in one or another of the college classes. These were not 
matriculated students, it is true, and they did not directly mingle 
with the young men; but this circumstance tended rather to 
diminish than to increase the influence which their presence ex- 
erted, and yet this influence was very decided. 
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The elder Silliman, during the entire period of his distin- 
guished career as a professor of chemistry, geology, and miner- 
alogy in Yale College, was accustomed every year to admit to 
his lecture courses classes of young women from the schools of 
New Haven. In that institution the undersigned had an oppor- 
tunity to observe, as a student, the effect of this practice, similar 
to that which he afterward created for himself in Alabama, as 
a teacher. The results in both instances, so far as they went, were 
good; and they went far enough to make it evident that if the 
presence of young women in college, instead of being occasional, 
should be constant, they would be better. 

But it is still objected that though the association of young 
women with young men in college may be beneficial to the 
ruder sex, it is likely to be otherwise to the gentler. The delicacy 
and the reserve which constitute in so high a degree the charm 
of the female character, are liable, it is said, to be worn off in the 
unceremonious intercourse of academic life; and the girl who 
enters college a modestly shrinking maiden is likely to come out 
a romping hoyden, or a self-asserting dogmatist. Those who 
make this objection argue rather from assumed premises than 
from any facts of observation. It is sufficient to say that the 
experience of the high schools of the country fails to furnish 
ground for this impression; and that no such results have been 
observed in any of the numerous colleges in which the experi- 
ment has for years been tried. 

There is another and final objection, less frequently urged 
in these discussions than those above enumerated, yet probably 
often in the minds of those who do not urge it, which is founded 
on the supposed disturbing influence which sentimental causes 
may exercise over the spirit of study. If young people of both 
sexes are associated in the same institution, and thus permitted 
to meet frequently and familiarly, their thoughts, it is imagined, 
will be likely to be more constantly occupied with each other 
than with their books. An appeal might here again be made to 
experience to show that this danger is exaggerated. And it might 
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be said with justice that the comparative freedom of school 
intercourse tends far less to excite the imaginations of impressible 
youth, and clothe for them the objects of their possible admira- 
tion with unreal charms, than do the more constrained and less 
frequent opportunities of mutual converse afforded in general 
society. 

But, however that may be, the argument is inapplicable to 
the circumstances of our particular case. Here no opportunities 
for intimate intercommunication exist at all. The students attend 
only during a limited number of hours daily, and during their 
attendance they are constantly in class and occupied either in 
listening to instruction, or in the performance of their own 
scholastic duties. No common halls of assembly exist, in which 
they may gather, either before the exercises of the day com- 
mence or after they are over. From their tiring rooms, which 
will be entirely cut off from every other part of the building, 
the young women will pass directly to the lecture rooms, and 
at the close of their daily tasks will retire in the same way. 
Throughout the entire duration of the college course, they will 
be resident in their own homes, and surrounded by every pro- 
tecting safeguard that parental solicitude can provide. If it is 
really desirable that the educational advantages offered to young 
women should be equal to those which young men have been 
so long permitted to enjoy, it would seem to be neither reason- 
able nor right that they should be excluded from the institutions 
where such advantages exist. If it is not desirable, of course, the 
argument falls to the ground. 

The measure here under consideration, should it meet with 
approval, would not probably be productive of any immediate 
visible effect. Few young women would be likely to present 
themselves as candidates for admission within the next few years, 
because there are few in this community who are likely to have 
given attention to the studies required as preparatory to the 
college course. But after that period, in a great city like this, a 
very considerable attendance might be anticipated, and thus our 
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College would enter upon a new and important field of use- 
fulness. 

Whatever may be the fate of the present suggestion, the 
undersigned cannot permit himself to doubt that the time will 
yet come when the propriety and the wisdom of this measure 
will be fully recognized; and, as he believes that Columbia Col- 
lege is destined in the coming centuries to become so compre- 
hensive in the scope of her teaching as to be able to furnish to 
inquirers after truth the instruction they may desire in whatever 
branch of human knowledge, he believes also that she will be- 
come so catholic in her liberality as to open widely her doors to 
all inquirers, without distinction either of class or sex.* 

JUNE 7, 1880 

In the last annual report of the undersigned the question was 
presented whether, since the conditions no longer forbid, and a 
growing public opinion seems to approve, the College would 
not do wisely and well to offer its educational advantages to 
young women as well as to young men. The question failed to 
attract the serious attention of the Trustees; but it is believed 
that it did not altogether fail to excite interest. The object of the 
renewed mention of it here is to submit certain facts since 
gathered which show the rapid progress which in recent years 
the movement in favor of the university education of young 
women has made, and justify the confidence heretofore ex- 
pressed as to the future of this question both at home and abroad. 
The movement in England is more interesting than in our own 
country, not only because of the recency of its origin there and 
the rapidity with which it has gathered strength, but because of 
the extent to which it has enlisted the sympathies of the en- 
lightened classes, and the slight resistance which it has seemed to 
encounter in quarters where traditional prejudices are com- 
monly presumed to be strongest. 

The agitation in favor of the higher education of women in 

* Report for 1878-79, pp. 56-68. 
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England was one of the concomitants and consequences of the 
remarkable quickening of the public conscience in regard to 
education in general which commenced about a quarter of a 
century ago, and has been among the most striking of the social 
and political phenomena of recent times in that country. It did 
not at first take the direction, and it is only now beginning to 
take the direction, of a distinct demand for the admission of 
women, to the universities on equal terms with men; it com- 
menced merely in an outspoken revolt against the superficial and 
purely ornamental education given to girls in the so-called " fin- 
ishing schools," which was at the time the best education they 
could get. It was, therefore, a demand for the creation of schools 
or colleges for women in which the subjects of instruction 
should be as substantially valuable and as educationally profitable 
as those taught to men. The demand was resisted on several 
grounds: first, that the average female mind is not capable of 
grasping the more difficult subjects of the university course; 
second, that the average female constitution is not equal to the 
strain to which the severity of such a course subjects the physical 
powers; third, that learning converts women into pedants 
vulgarly called " bluestockings " so that its general prevalence 
among the sex would destroy the charm of social life; and fourth, 
that a woman is not a man, and therefore, ex vi termini, she 
should not have a man's education. The advocates of reform 
did not neglect to reply to these arguments, but they correctly 
judged that the best refutation which could be given of them 
would be a refutation taking a practical shape. They therefore 
established in London, about twenty-five years ago, a school for 
girls called Queen's College, having, like many of the American 
collegiate schools, a preparatory department and a collegiate 
department, in both of which, in intention from the beginning 
and ultimately in fact, the course of study was made identically 
the same as that provided in King's College, an institution estab- 
lished more than twenty years before, also in London, for boys. 
The practical test of the success of this experiment was to be the 
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ability of the young women trained in it to pass the difficult 
examinations required for graduation in London University; and 
it was the ambition and hope of the founders to obtain for its 
proficients the same degrees which are awarded by that univer- 
sity, on similar evidences of proficiency, to young men. That 
ambition has been at length gratified, the London University 
having since 1878 made no distinction of sex in bestowing its 
degrees. 

London University was founded by royal charter in 1837, to 
quiet a troublesome agitation on the part of Dissenters and 
Catholics for the abolition of religious tests at Cambridge, Ox- 
ford, and Durham. The first project for its charter was intro- 
duced into Parliament by Lord Brougham, as early as 1825. 
University College, which is its immediate dependent, was 
opened in 1828. This university does not teach, but examines the 
candidates prepared for graduation by University College; 
King's and Queen's Colleges, London; the Independent College 
and New College, Manchester (and also, till recently, Owens 
College of the same city, which, however, among the last acts 
of the Beaconsfield government, was erected into a university 
itself) ; Stoneyhurst College, Lancashire; St. Cuthbert's College, 
Durham; and all other proprietary colleges in the United King- 
dom, to the number of thirty or forty. Its examination papers 
are annually sent under seal to the several dependent colleges, 
where they are simultaneously opened on the same day and at 
the same hour; and the answers of the candidates are returned 
similarly under seal to the examiners in London. These examiners 
are chosen from among the most distinguished scholars and men 
of science of the age in Great Britain, and have included such 
men as Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Hodgson, and Professor Huxley. The 
present list embraces Professor Jevons, Professor Baynes, Pro- 
fessor Balf our Stewart, Professor Fawcett, and Professor Roscoe. 

The advocates of the higher education of women were not 
quite contented with an experiment like that of Queen's College. 
They were impressed with the feeling that the educational ad- 
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vantages offered to the sexes would never be equal until not only 
the subjects taught should be identical, but the teachers should 
be and should be known and acknowledged to be of equal 
ability, which was another way of claiming that they should be 
the same. A step of progress toward this consummation was 
secured when, about fifteen years ago, what are called the uni- 
versity local examinations were opened at Cambridge to women. 
These are not examinations for degrees; but, the examiners being 
university men, their experience in this work naturally predis- 
posed them to look without disfavor on such further efforts to 
promote the higher education of women as might require their 
countenance and cooperation. Such an effort was made a year or 
two later in the proposition to establish, at Girton, in the vicinity 
of Cambridge, a college for young w T omen, " designed to hold in 
relation to girls' schools and home-teaching a position analogous 
to that occupied by the universities towards the public schools for 
boys "; and further, " to take such steps as from time to time may 
be thought most expedient and effectual, to obtain for the stu- 
dents of the college admission to the examinations for degrees of 
the University of Cambridge, and generally to place the college 
in connection with that university." It was further understood, 
and was a part of the plan, that the immediate instruction should 
be given in great part by professors, lecturers, and fellows of the 
university and its colleges, who should visit the new college daily 
for that purpose. The effort was promptly sustained, no difficulty 
having been found in securing the assistance of a sufficient num- 
ber of the gentlemen of the university, and the college went into 
operation in a building hired for the purpose in October, 1869. 
Four years later it occupied a building of its own, which it has 
been necessary since twice successively to enlarge. From the 
opening of the college, up to June, 1879, eighty-six students had 
been admitted, of whom forty-two remained in residence during 
the ensuing (present) year; and of the rest nineteen obtained 
honors according to the university standard: six in classics, five 
in mathematics, four in natural sciences, three in moral sciences, 
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and one in history; and eleven passed the examinations which 
qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In the examination 
for the more recent mathematical tripos of December, 1879, it 
has been announced that a Girton student ranked as eighth 
wrangler. 

It is only a degree standard or honor standard, however, 
which is thus secured. The degrees are not granted, nor the 
honors officially proclaimed, for the reason that the college has 
not as yet attained the recognized connection to which it aspires 
with the corporation of Cambridge University. Instead of diplo- 
mas, the college gives to its graduates what are called degree 
certificates. In the tripos examinations of 1879, two students 
attained second-class honors in natural history, one a third class 
in mathematics, and one a third class in history. Of the regular 
instructors and lecturers in Girton College, being at the same 
time university or college professors, lecturers, tutors, or fellows 
in Cambridge, there are twelve, and in 1879 fully thirty more 
gave occasional instruction or special courses in their respective 
departments. 

The success of Girton produced a profound impression in 
England. It did not satisfy but rather stimulated the zeal of the 
advocates of the higher education of women. It was soon fol- 
lowed by the formation of a " National Union for the Improve- 
ment of Women's Education," embracing among its members 
many men and women of high distinction, which established 
an organ for the inculcation of its views, and stimulated the 
erection of girls' schools for superior instruction in different 
parts of the kingdom, under the direction and control of a 
corporation organized for that purpose. 

A more important movement having the same general end 
in view, but tending more directly to secure ultimately to 
women not merely university education, but education in the 
university, was the formation, about ten years ago, in the town 
of Cambridge, of an " Association for Promoting the Higher 
Education of Women." In the articles of association of this body 
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it is set forth as its primary object, " to maintain and develop the 
system of lectures for women instituted in January, 1870, on the 
subjects of the Cambridge higher local examinations and in other 
branches of academic study." The president of the association 
is the distinguished astronomer, Professor John Couch Adams; 
and in the list of its membership are enrolled most of the pro- 
fessors of the university. Practically, under this association, the 
same advantages were offered to young women at their homes in 
Cambridge, as were attainable at Girton with the disadvantage 
of residing away from home. In one respect, it presently ap- 
peared that these advantages were really greater; inasmuch as 
the professors of the university began very soon and very gen- 
erally to open their lecture rooms to the young women engaging 
in study under the auspices of the association. In consequence of 
this, students began to be attracted to Cambridge from a dis- 
tance; and for these a modest hall was opened in 1871. But as 
the members rapidly increased, a building was specially erected 
for the purpose, sufficiently spacious to accommodate upward of 
thirty, which, under the name of Newnham Hall, was occupied 
in 1875. This building also was soon found to be overflowing; 
and accordingly, in the spring of 1879, it was decided to erect 
another, in the immediate vicinity of the first, to be called Newn- 
ham Hostel, which will be ready for occupation in October of 
the present year. Though Newnham Hall was established for 
the accommodation of students coming to Cambridge to take 
advantage of the educational opportunities created by the Cam- 
bridge " association," the council of the hall and the association 
were two separate and independent organizations. For the better 
accomplishment of their common object it was resolved, during 
the year 1879, to unite the two into one under the title of 
Newnham College. 

It is stated in the prospectus of Newnham Hall that " the 
public lectures of thirty of the university professors are now 
open to women, and the permission to attend the lectures of the 
professors of natural science includes the privilege of gaining 
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access to some of the natural science museums and laboratories." 
More particularly, a letter recently received from Miss Anne J. 
Clough, the principal of the college, states as follows: 

Our students are allowed to attend most of the university lectures 
in preparation for the natural sciences tripos, and for the historical 
tripos. They attend some of the moral science lectures with the 
men, and some lectures are repeated for the benefit of the women 
at a different hour. 

The women are also allowed to attend some of the classical lec- 
tures, and others are repeated. 5 * The women students have not been 
admitted to any mathematical lectures. They study by means of 
private help. Some of the Newnham Hall students have been 
allowed, by the kindness of university friends of the higher educa- 
tion of women, to have the papers on the honor examinations in 
classics, the mathematics, the moral sciences, history, and the 
natural sciences. Eighteen of our students have come out in honor, 
and there have been four first classes in this number and eight 
second classes. One was placed in the first class by two examiners 
and in the second by two . . . 

These examinations are informal as yet, and should always be 
so spoken of. But the papers are the same as those given to the men, 
and are looked over by the same examiners . . . 

No official certificates are granted for the tripos examinations, 
as they are only done as a favor. 

Certificates are, however, given for the higher local examina- 
tions, which are held under the authority of the university by 
university examiners. It is plain that matters are converging fast 
enough toward the point where tripos certificates will be granted 
to women also, as well as degrees in arts. 

Oxford was nearly ten years later than Cambridge in yielding 
to the steadily growing demand for the university education of 
women. An association for the promotion of this object, formed 
on the plan of that of Cambridge, was organized in 1878 or 
1879. Its scheme of lectures has been as yet in operation only 
for a single year. Two halls have been opened for the reception 
of women students, the Lady Margaret Hall, of which Miss E. 

* A gentleman residing in Cambridge writes in a letter of recent date, 
that "most of the university professors have opened their lecture-rooms to 
women, and this has been done in a few cases with college lecturers." 
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Wordsworth is principal, and Somerville Hall, under Miss 
Madelein Shaw Lefevre. The first is governed by a supervisory- 
board, of which the Rev. Edward Stuart Talbot, Warden of 
Keble College, is the chairman; and the other by a similar board, 
under the chairmanship of Samuel William Wake, B. D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College. 

As yet the women students in Oxford have not been as freely 
admitted to the university lectures as in Cambridge. Miss Shaw 
Lefevre writes that " the university professors have in some cases 
agreed to admit women to their lectures, but for the present 
lectures are provided expressly for the students of the associa- 
tion." And Miss Wordsworth observes that " the students attend 
lectures quite apart from the men, though in some cases the 
same professor instructs them." 

When the instructor is a university professor or lecturer, 
however, he does not receive the women in his university or 
college lecture room, but in a building temporarily engaged for 
that purpose by the association; the only exception to this being 
the lectures on chemistry, " which, requiring a somewhat elabo- 
rate apparatus, are given in the laboratory of Christ Church Col- 
lege, but at different hours from the university lectures." 

The two great and venerable universities of England thus 
illustrate the modern remarkable movement toward the higher 
education of women in two distinct stages of its progress. In 
Oxford we see the movement just beginning; in Cambridge it 
appears in a highly advanced state of transition. If from these 
we turn to the University of London, established half a century 
ago in vigorous and indignant protest against the exclusiveness 
and bigotry of the older institutions, which would deny to half 
the men of the United Kingdom, to say nothing of the women, 
the advantages of a liberal education, we shall find the movement 
in its final stage of accomplished purpose. It is now several years 
since University College, London, opened its doors freely for 
the admission of women students; but, though the instruction 
it gave them was identical with that given to men, it taught them 
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altogether separately and at different hours. No very long ex- 
perience was necessary to make it manifest that an arrangement 
of this kind is exceedingly uneconomical in regard both to time 
and to labor; or that the reasons which had been supposed to 
make it necessary or proper were without substantial foundation. 
By the spontaneous act of the professors themselves, the classes 
were one after another combined, until at length there is no 
longer any class in University College in which young women 
and young men do not receive instruction together.* The uni- 
versity has been as liberal as the college. It examines young 
women on precisely the same terms as young men, and grants 
them the same degrees. In the first examination of women by this 
university for the degree of B.A., held two or three years ago, 
one of the alumnae of Newnham Hall of the year 1875, who had 
attained a second-class grade in the classical tripos of Cambridge, 
and a third class in the mathematical tripos, secured the degree, 
and gained along with it first-class honors in Latin and English. 

This movement in Great Britain receives the approval and 
encouragement of men in the highest station. At a recent dis- 
tribution of prizes at the Oxford higher local examinations, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury expressed his great gratification that 
opportunities for instruction of the highest order were now 
opening to all young women who should choose to receive it. 

From this cursory review of the extraordinary progress made 
in this movement in England during the brief period of the past 
ten years, the conclusion seems to be irresistible that the barriers 
which have so long closed the British universities against women 
are destined at no distant period to fall away, and that perhaps 
it may be given to the present rising generation to see the time 
when not university education only, but the universities them- 
selves will be freely open to all without distinction of sex. 

Of what has taken place or is taking place in our own coun- 

* The number of students in University College is very larg;e. Six years 
ago it embraced more than fifteen hundred, of whom nearly nine hundred 
were in the Collegiate Department. 
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try it is not necessary to say much. The facts of progress are too 
palpable to require comment. One of two points may be men- 
tioned briefly. The number of institutions professing to give 
university education, and possessing the strictly university power 
of conferring degrees in Arts, in the United States, is very great; 
and more than half of them admit students of both sexes im- 
partially. It is common to dispose of this fact summarily by re- 
marking that these colleges are in the West. To a dweller upon 
Beacon Hill, very possibly the West is Bceotia. But what shall 
we say when we see growing up, right under the shadow of 
Beacon Hill itself, a university which admits young women as 
freely as Oberlin, or Antioch, or Berea? And yet this very thing 
has happened in Boston within the past ten years. The Boston 
University numbers for the present year in its College of the 
Liberal Arts, 127 students, of whom one-third are young women. 

The University of Michigan is a Western university. It was 
founded more than forty years ago. From the beginning, it has 
been among the most prosperous of American educational in- 
stitutions; and few have gained a higher or enjoyed a more well- 
deserved reputation. Michigan University receives women as 
students, but it had been thirty years in successful operation be- 
fore it began to do so, and when it began, it did it under the 
constraint of a public opinion expressed through the legislature 
and the public journals, which the trustees and the teaching 
body could not resist, and to which they unwillingly yielded. 
Ten years have passed since the change of system, and the uni- 
versity, with seventy-five women in the department of arts, and 
nearly fifty in its medical schools, is now more prosperous than 
before. 

In May, 1879, the Board of Overseers of Harvard Univer- 
sity adopted a resolution declaring that in the opinion of that 
board women ought to be instructed in medicine by Harvard 
University in its medical school, the president concurring, though 
he has pronounced himself strongly against the admission of 
women into the college. Moreover, under the gentle urgency 
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of some of the ladies of Cambridge, several of whom are mem- 
bers of the families of the professors, a Newnham Hall has grown 
up within the heart of the university town itself, in which all 
the instruction is given by university officers. It looks somewhat 
as if King Priam has allowed the Trojan horse to be admitted 
within his walls. There are even some of the garrison who, if all 
things are true that are said, are already disposed to take part 
with the enemy.* 

Upon this topic, the undersigned desires to add but a single 

* There can be little doubt that the present arrangements at Harvard 
University for extending to young women the educational advantages of 
that institution are regarded by thoughtful professors of the university as 
only temporary. Either the scheme will be abandoned, which is not probable, 
or sooner or later instruction will be given to the young women in the same 
classrooms and at the same hours as to the young men. This opinion has not 
been generally as publicly expressed as it is apparently entertained. Yet, in 
an address delivered at the semi-centennial anniversary of the Andover 
Female Academy, in 1879, Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, the eminent professor 
of Christian Morals in the university, is reported to have used the following 
language: "Every professor has assented to the arrangement with the deter- 
mination to give to the young women the very best of their ability. Whether 
the young men and young women will meet in the same classroom is a ques- 
tion yet to be answered. I cannot myself believe that the time is very far dis- 
tant when they will. I can see no reason why young men and young women 
may not study and recite together as well as talk, sing, and dance together. 
The reason usually given why they should not is purely a relic of some 
tradition, the reason for which has been entirely lost to the memory of man. 
When we think that they are to be together in the building, the most inno- 
cent and fitting of all associations would seem to be an association in the 
very highest pursuits, next to their eternal well-being, in which they can be 
engaged. There is no reason why association in this matter should be post- 
poned." 

And Col. J. W. Higginson, a distinguished alumnus of the college, who, 
though not a member of its faculty, is a resident of Cambridge and a member 
of the committee of management of the university school for young women, 
testifies from personal observation to the state of feeling existing there, as 
follows: "Some of the Harvard teachers already express a preference for 
that method (bringing together the young men and young women in the 
same classes), at least where classes are small and far advanced; and practice 
will only strengthen this feeling. If a Greek professor has among his pupils 
three young men who can read Plato at sight, and two young women who 
can do the same, it will require some very strong resistance to prevent his 
hearing all five at the same hour and place. In short, the new plan at Harvard 
is another guaranty that the world moves. It has sincere and generous origin 
the honest conviction of the committee that the vast resources of Harvard 
should be made available for girls, supplemented by the desire of some who 
are parents that their own daughters should be taught. The sympathy of the 
professors is the result of the general tendency of the times and, doubtless, 
of the experiments made elsewhere, especially in Boston University." 
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further word. The movement in England which it has been en- 
deavored to describe was a movement designed strictly and 
solely to promote the higher education of women, not regard- 
ing the consequent possible presence of men and women in the 
same schools as anything more than an incident which for its 
own sake was neither to be sought nor avoided. In England, 
therefore, the term " coeducation " is scarcely known, for, con- 
sidered as defining succinctly an object to be aimed at, there has 
been no need of it, since no such idea existed. The light in which 
the undersigned has always regarded this subject has been that 
in which it has been viewed in Great Britain. And therefore it 
is that, in order that there may not be in the future any such 
mistake as there appears to have been in the past in regard to 
what it is precisely that he has advocated and still advocates in 
reference to this matter, he ventures to quote here an explicit 
enunciation of his views concerning it, which has heretofore 
been made public elsewhere, in the following words: 

All terms used as party rallying cries or watchwords should be 
descriptive of the purposes of the parties employing them; or, if de- 
scription cannot be compressed into a single word, should be signifi- 
cant of the idea which distinctly characterizes the object, purpose, or 
measure which the party have in view. If they do anything but this, 
they will probably be misleading; and such, no doubt, is to some 
extent the case in the present instance. The term " coeducation " con- 
veys to many minds the impression that those who advocate the 
measure it denotes are laboring for the specific object, and for noth- 
ing higher, or better, or more worthy of attainment than the specific 
object, of bringing young men and young women together in the 
same schools. But this is so far from being the specific object of this 
class of educational agitators that it is not in fact an object with them 
at all. The thing which they do actually propose to themselves is to 
secure for women opportunities for an educational culture as 
large and liberal as is provided for the opposite sex. Since the only 
institutions which afford this culture have hitherto been monopo- 
lized by men, and since it is not possible, either morally or eco- 
nomically, to create similar institutions for women exclusively, 
we make the reasonable demand that women shall be received into 
the existing institutions. Should this demand be successful, it will 
be, of course, an incidental consequence that women and men will 
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receive their education in the same institutions: that is, that co- 
education will exist as a resultant fact, though not as an object 
sought for its own sake. Whether this fact will be likely to be 
advantageous to those who may be affected by it is nothing to 
the purpose. Most probably it will several reasons suggest them- 
selves for supposing that it will but, however that may be, that 
is not the thing which the advocates of the higher education of 
women are laboring to secure.* 

JUNE 6, 1 88 1 

From many quarters, during the last few years, the anxious 
inquiry has been coming in upon the undersigned: Will not 
Columbia College do something for the higher education of our 
girls? Especially has this been the case since the subject was first 
brought to the attention of the Trustees in the annual report of 
the undersigned for 1879. Evidence continually presents itself 
that the interest felt in this question in this community is deep, 
extensive, and constantly growing. It is, in fact, so generally 
felt among people of the highest influence and culture in our 
city that nothing is more rare than to meet an individual who 
does not avow it. That there has been a great change in popular 
opinion on this subject, within a period comparatively brief, 
admits of no question. The reasons for this are not very far to 
seek. 

In the first place, the logic of events has been operating upon 
many minds with a slowly growing but ultimately irresistible 
force. Most of the objections which the proposition to extend 
to young women the advantages of the highest academic culture 
encountered in the beginning were speculative merely, and were 
founded upon hypotheses which the unanswerable results of 
experiment have proved to be baseless. No one is any longer 
weak enough to argue that women should be denied the educa- 
tional advantages which universities offer, on the ground of any 
natural incapacity in the sex to profit by them. Nor is it any 
longer contended that the physical organization of women is 
too delicate to permit them with safety to grapple with those 
* Report for 1879-80, pp. 64-77. 
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difficult subjects which are commonly supposed to require for 
their mastery a severe course of study long protracted. The fal- 
lacy of this line of argument has been abundantly exposed by 
the signal success of Michigan, Cornell, and the Boston Univer- 
sities, and by the more conspicuously brilliant, if not more con- 
clusive, results of experiment at Girton and Newnham Colleges 
in England. The results in these latter instances have been more 
conspicuous, because the young women at the colleges named 
have been subjected to the same tests of attainment as those pre- 
sented to the young men of the University of Cambridge, and 
have sustained themselves with honor. Nor does it appear that 
their intellectual triumphs have been purchased at any expense 
to their physical vigor. 

The entire abandonment, however, of the position that 
women ought to be denied the advantages of university educa- 
tion on the ground of either mental or physical inferiority, is 
made manifest by the noticeable encouragement given to the 
foundation of colleges or universities for women only. Quite a 
number of these have come into existence within the past ten or 
twenty years, some of them munificently endowed and provided 
with buildings, equipments, and surroundings which make them 
extremely attractive. The course of study in all of these is iden- 
tical with that prescribed in the colleges for men. Such institu- 
tions, by the very fact of their existence, concede all that the 
advocates of the higher education of women have ever de- 
manded; and the extent to which they are patronized shows how 
completely the objections so long and so persistently urged 
against the feasibility of the proposed reform have lost their 
force. 

But while we may regard the creation of these special insti- 
tutions as something gained to the cause of the higher education 
of women, in the respect that they are, in the first place, a visible 
and frank recognition of the desirability and propriety of the 
thing itself, and that they constitute, secondly, a provision, to a 
certain extent, of the means of practically accomplishing the 
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object desired; yet, when we consider that our country has al- 
ready some two or three hundred colleges more than are needed 
for the satisfactory education of all the young men, and young 
women too, for whom such provision is necessary, we cannot 
but regret the mistake of that liberality which pours out its 
treasures in adding so unnecessarily to the number. Without in- 
tending the slightest disparagement of the teaching in any of 
the certainly excellent colleges for women in the country at 
this time, it is certainly allowable to say of it that it cannot pos- 
sibly compare with that which is given in those ancient seats of 
learning where, through a long series of years, have been gradu- 
ally brought together all the appliances necessary to facilitate 
research or illustration in every department of knowledge, and 
where the teachers are men of celebrity universally recognized 
as authorities in the world of science or letters. The advantage 
to the learner of having his course of study directed by an in- 
structor who is thoroughly master of his subject is one which is 
not generally appreciated as it should be. It was a sagacious re- 
mark of the illustrious Agassiz that a young man may gain more 
from coming into contact for a single month with a man of really 
profound knowledge of any subject, than he can from many 
months spent under the tutelage of one who himself knows but 
very little more than that which he attempts to teach. But such is 
undeniably the very moderate degree of qualification possessed 
by many of the instructors in our minor colleges, and, consid- 
ering the small attraction which most of those institutions are 
able to offer to draw to them superior talent, the probability is 
that the same thing is true of the larger number. 

It is unquestionably the case that a very large proportion of 
the funds which have been so liberally devoted in our country 
to the foundation of new colleges, whether for men or for 
women, has been very unwisely bestowed. There can, of course, 
be no possible doubt of the sincerity of the benevolence which 
has prompted such benefactions; but the instances are rare, at 
least in later years, in which the liberality which has taken this 
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form has been productive of any real benefit to the public. From 
careful inquiries made in past years by the undersigned, and 
heretofore published, it has been demonstrated that the increase 
in the number of colleges in our country during the last half 
century has largely outgrown the increase of the population, 
while the average number of the students attending on them has 
steadily fallen off. 

It is further true that a benefaction designed to advance the 
interests of the higher education is vastly more effective for good 
when bestowed on an existing institution already financially 
strong, than when employed in establishing a new one. For, in 
the latter case, such a benefaction, unless of very large amount, 
is chiefly or wholly absorbed in the construction of buildings 
and the purchase of furniture and other objects which con- 
tribute nothing directly to educational efficiency; while the in- 
stitution thus set on foot is afterward left, with very inadequate 
resources, to struggle on as best it can in the discharge of its 
proper work. A similar amount of endowment added, on the 
other hand, to the funds of an institution already well established 
and strong, would be immediately and wholly available for pur- 
poses of a strictly educational character, such as endowing new 
chairs of instruction, or making valuable additions to libraries, 
or to collections in science, art, natural history, or archaeology. 
To create a new institution equal in resources to one already in 
existence could at best but double the educational advantages 
offered to the public; while it would be quite within bounds to 
say that the same means by which the second of the two is 
created, if applied to strengthen the first, would increase its use- 
fulness fourfold. 

The colleges for women recently established in the state of 
Massachusetts are, probably, all things considered, the best ex- 
amples of their kind in the United States; but no thoughtful 
man can doubt that, had the money expended in their erection 
been given to Harvard University, with the condition that that 
institution should do the work which they are doing, the result 
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would have been far more advantageous to the people of the 
state. That there is nothing in the circumstances of Harvard 
University to prevent its doing this work is evident enough 
without discussion; but if there had ever been any doubt about 
it, such is entirely removed by the fact that the professors of 
Harvard University are, of their own voluntary motion, actually 
doing it upon a limited scale at the present time. 

The experiment of the so-called Harvard " Annex " has been, 
in fact, one of the causes operating to produce the remarkable 
change in public opinion in regard to the university education of 
women which has been referred to above. It has shown how base- 
less were the apprehensions of those who had been accustomed to 
regard the bringing together of young men and young women, 
in the same institution and under the same educational tutelage, 
as a measure fraught with a multitude of nameless evils. It has 
shown that nothing is more simple than to secure the realization 
of the advantages of such a measure, accompanied by the most 
absolute guaranty against all the evils with which the imagina- 
tions of doubters have alarmed themselves. The young women of 
the Harvard Annex do not mingle with the young men of the 
college, nor attend lectures with them at the same places and 
hours. Such a separation, while it may be for the present a neces- 
sary concession to a deeply seated but probably mistaken notion 
of the fitness of things, does not deprive female students of the 
benefit of receiving instruction from the same teachers as the 
others, or of availing themselves of those important auxiliaries 
to improvement, the libraries and the collections. There is, as 
this example shows, nothing impracticable in the idea of carrying 
on a complete system of university instruction for young people 
of both sexes in the same institution, and, at the same time, keep- 
ing the two classes of students entirely separate. It was upon this 
plan that University College, London, as mentioned in the last 
annual report of the undersigned, commenced its experiment; 
but the obvious disadvantages of imposing upon the professors 
double work led to the ultimate union of the classes previously 
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held separate, and more recent experience has shown the change 
to be on the whole advantageous to both teachers and students. 
University College is very largely attended. It has a faculty of 
arts and laws, and a faculty of medicine and science, besides a 
preparatory school of more than 800 pupils. The entire roll of 
its students for 1 880-81 amounts to 1,955, f whom 789 are 
under the faculties of arts, laws, and science. Exactly one-third 
of this latter number, or 262, are women, and in the examinations 
for honors of which reports have appeared during the year in 
the public prints, these have been successful in securing their 
fair proportion. 

The example of University College has been undoubtedly 
one of the causes affecting public opinion in our country favor- 
ably to the proposition to open our own colleges to young 
women. Still more powerful has been the influence in the same 
direction of the remarkable success of Girton and Newnham 
Colleges at Cambridge. In a notice of these institutions in the last 
annual report of the undersigned, the prediction was hazarded 
that they could not long continue to be excluded from the en- 
joyment of all those university privileges which have heretofore 
been monopolized by men; that is to say, that their students 
would be admitted to compete on an equal footing with those 
of the regular university colleges for university honors and uni- 
versity degrees. This prediction, in its most important particular, 
has been since verified even sooner than had been anticipated. 
Early in 1880, petitions numerously signed began to pour in 
upon the senatus academicus of the university, praying for an 
enlargement of the university privileges granted to women, and 
fifteen such petitions in all had been received before the end of 
November. The first of these, which was received on the eleventh 
of May, was signed by no fewer than 8,500 persons. The char- 
acter of the signers of some of these papers was such as to entitle 
them to special weight, particularly in the case of one which 
was signed by 123 resident members of the Senate, and of an- 
other which received the signatures of 567 non-resident members 
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of the same body. The prayers of these memorials were not all 
identical Some of them confined themselves to asking that the 
university would formally sanction the admission of women to 
the examinations which are open to members of the university; 
others prayed that women might be admitted to the examina- 
tions, and to the degrees conferred according to the results of 
the examinations; and the remainder merely that women might 
be admitted to the B.A. degree. 

These memorials were referred to a syndicate of which the 
Deputy Vice-Chancellor was chairman, which, on the third of 
December, made a report to the Senate, recommending that 
female students who shall have fulfilled the conditions respecting 
length of residence and standing which members of the univer- 
sity are required to fulfil may be admitted to the Previous Ex- 
amination and to the Tripos Examinations. Also, that the resi- 
dence required may be kept at Girton College or at Newnham 
College, or within the precincts of the university under the 
regulations of either of these colleges, or of any similar institu- 
tion within the precincts of the university which may be recog- 
nized hereafter by the University by Grace of the Senate. Fur- 
ther, that after each examination, a class list of the female 
students who have satisfied the examiners shall be published by 
the examiners at the same time with the class list of members of 
the university, the standard in each class and the method of 
arrangement in each class being the same in the two class lists. 
And that in each class of female students in which the names are 
arranged in order of merit, the place which each of such students 
would have occupied in the corresponding class of members of 
the university should be indicated. It was also recommended that 
the successful candidates for honors should receive certificates 
stating the examinations she had passed, and the class and place 
in class which she had attained in each of such examinations. And 
finally, that any student who should fail to secure honors, should, 
if her performance should be adjudged sufficient to justify it, 
receive a certificate that such student has reached a standard 
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equivalent to that required from members of the university for 

the ordinary B .A. degree. 

The twenty-fourth of February, 1 88 1 , was the day appointed 
for the consideration of this report, and as the day approached 
the friends of the measure were not without solicitude. The 
event proved, however, that their anxieties were without founda- 
tion, for when the vote was taken the recommendations of the 
committee were adopted by a majority of more than ten to one.* 

This liberal action of the Senate has placed the women stu- 

* While this report is passing through the press the following paragraph 
has been noticed among the educational news items in the journals of the day. 
It furnishes additional evidence of the progress which the university educa- 
tion of women is making abroad: 

"The University of Durham, England, has adopted a rule admitting 
women to the public examinations and the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The 
University of Adelaide, Australia, admitted women to the degrees of Bach- 
elor and Master of Arts some time ago, and the Queen has now ordered that 
these awards shall be recognized throughout the kingdom as entitled to their 
full rank and precedence. Three ladies have just been admitted to the Bach- 
elor of Arts degree of London University." 

England has four universities of old date: Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
Durham, and one recently established, Victoria, at Manchester. Two of these, 
London and Durham, confer upon women degrees in arts; a third, Cambridge, 
admits women to her honor examinations; at the fourth, Oxford, some of 
the professors are beginning to admit women to their lectures; and of the 
fifth, Victoria, the attitude on this subject has not yet been defined, but it 
can hardly be doubtful that this young institution will rank itself upon the 
liberal side. 

At the same time with the foregoing, the following paragraph relating 
to the women's colleges at Cambridge has been encountered, and is of inter- 
est as illustrating the present tone of the American press as to the question of 
admitting young women to the privileges of the existing universities: 

" Girton and Newnham, the young women's colleges at Cambridge, 
England, are full of pupils, and the authorities have more applications for 
admission than they can accept. The students go in carriages to the university 
lectures. There is not the slightest opposition to the colleges among the profes- 
sors and students of the university which is a fact to be reflected upon by 
those connected with the comparatively youthful American universities which 
become so alarmed and irritated over every suggestion of admitting women to 
their privileges. The majority of the ladies who have been educated at the 
Cambridge colleges have become successful teachers." 

The following is found in a notice of the Commencement at our neigh- 
boring Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey, held on the sixteenth 
of this current June: 

"The committee (of Faculty) recommend 'with entire unanimity and 
great earnestness of conviction that young women of the proper age and fit- 
ness be admitted to pursue the studies of this course on the same terms and 
receive the same degree as young men.' " 
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dents of Cambridge, for all practical purposes, upon an equa 
footing with the men. They have the university teaching, th< 
university examinations, the university honors, and universitj 
certificates testifying to the proficiency required for the degre< 
of Bachelor of Arts. The diploma is all which remains to b< 
conceded; and after what has been secured, the diploma woulc 
have very little additional value. It will no doubt be granted ir 
time; but the directors of the women's colleges are so well satis 
fied with the results achieved, that they consider what remain; 
as hardly worth contending for. Miss Clough, the Principal o 
Newnham College, writes, "For my own part I prefer thi 
arrangement to the degrees. As students must reside in Cam 
bridge, the fact that they are not given degrees avoids man) 
difficulties." 

Now this very substantial triumph of Newnham and Girtoi 
Colleges has not been unattended with a very sensible impressior 
upon the public mind in our own country as well as in England 
This was made very manifest by the comments of the America: 
press upon the occurrence when the intelligence was first re- 
ceived. One leading journal of our own city remarked: 

It is pleasant and novel to read the comments upon the recent ac- 
tion of Cambridge admitting women to fuller privileges. It hai 
already had a remarkable effect in liberalizing opinion. In the pas 
ten years, there has been a marvellous advance in popular idea: 
concerning women's education. Those who have long supportec 
her claims to intellectual growth may well be permitted a littl< 
sarcasm over the blind prejudices of the past. 

The same tone distinguishes all the notices of this importani 
incident which have been encountered in the public journals. Ir 
no instance which has fallen under observation has there been ar 
expression of disapproval still less of what might ten year 
ago have been very possible, contempt. 

The press itself, indeed, which here records the growing 
liberalization of public opinion, has not been the least powerfu 
of the influences contributing to promote this gratifying change 
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It is a noteworthy and very encouraging fact that all the most 
widely circulated public journals of the country, without a 
known exception, are in sympathy with the movement in favor 
of the higher education of women. Few of them, it is true, en- 
gage in an active propaganda on the subject, but all of them are 
ready, as occasion arises, with their words of cheer for those 
who are so engaged, and perhaps for that very reason what they 
do say has all the more effect upon the public mind. By their 
attitude as thus displayed, if not by any labored argument, they 
powerfully impress, and lend to the cause the substantial support 
which attaches to their weight of character. A few dispassionate 
words occasionally dropped upon any widely mooted question, 
by a disinterested and respected authority, are often more effec- 
tive in determining public opinion than volumes of eloquence 
from the lips of the enthusiasts who are supposed to see but one 
side. And it is by such words of favorable notice, coming, not 
from here and there one, but from all the influential journals 
of the country, that the movement in favor of opening the uni- 
versities to women as well as to men has been so commended to 
the popular approbation that its propriety has almost ceased to 
be questioned in any quarter, while it is continually finding new 
and active advocates among those who had been previously in- 
different or hostile. 

The time seems, therefore, to have fully come when Colum- 
bia College should feel herself urged by every motive of ex- 
pediency or duty to do her part in carrying forward this noble 
and beneficent work. The public mind is prepared for it; a 
large number it is believed a majority of our most enlight- 
ened fellow citizens eagerly demand it; the members of our 
Faculty without exception favor it; our circumstances are such 
as to make it easily practicable. 

If in any minds there are still objections to the system which 
elsewhere exists, under which young women are withdrawn 
from their homes to be gathered together in numbers in academic 
boarding houses, such objections can have no application here, 
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since the young women received as students at Columbia Col- 
lege will still reside, as the young men do now, under their 
parents' roofs, and will continue to be surrounded by all the 
beneficial influences of domestic society. If there are any who 
except to the arrangement under which, as at University Col- 
lege, London, and at the Boston, Cornell, and Michigan Uni- 
versities in this country, young men and young women assemble 
to receive instruction in the same classrooms and at the same 
hours, their scruples may be removed by adopting here the plan 
of the Harvard " Annex," and holding the exercises for the two 
classes of student separately. The Faculty of the College are 
ready for either plan, although the second would impose upon 
them a very unnecessary increase of labor. Indeed, they are more 
than ready, for there can be no doubt that they are prepared, 
and are quite disposed, if necessary, to organize a scheme for 
the instruction of women in all the subjects of the college course, 
independently altogether of the Board of Trustees; and that 
they would do so, could a committee of citizens be found, here 
as at Cambridge, willing to attend to the necessary business ar- 
rangements, and to provide rooms for the exercises near the 
College, should the use of the College classrooms be denied them 
for the purpose. Such a scheme has been a subject of conversa- 
tion among members of the Faculty on many occasions during 
the past year; and it may probably be carried into effect at no 
distant day, unless the occasion for it shall cease to exist, in con- 
sequence of the admission of women as students to the College 
itself. 

When this subject was first brought to the notice of the 
Trustees, in 1879, it failed to be taken into serious consideration; 
yet it is known that the proposition was not unfavorably re- 
garded by some members of the Board, and it is not believed 
that any were unalterably opposed to it on principle. Whatever 
objections may have been entertained in regard to it are believed 
to have related to matters of detail, such as the construction 
of our buildings, and the capacity of our lecture rooms, rather 
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than to considerations of a more serious nature. It is believed, 
however, and it can be easily proved, that all such supposed diffi- 
culties are imaginary, and that the proposed measure can be 
carried into effect without the slightest inconvenience. 

In the first mention of the subject, in the report of the year 
above named, the opinion was expressed that, even in case of an 
immediately favorable action by the Trustees, some years must 
elapse before any considerable number of young women would 
be prepared to take advantage of the opportunities thus opened 
to them. Such an opinion would not be justified by the state 
of things existing at the present time. The undersigned has rea- 
son to believe that within the past two years the number of 
young women who have turned their attention to classical 
studies has greatly increased, and that there are now not a few 
of suitable age in our city who are so well up in their Latin and 
Greek that they could probably pass without difficulty the 
entrance examinations. It is believed, therefore, that the conse- 
quence of opening the College to the admission of women would 
be an early and very material increase in the number of our 
students, which would be attended with an augmentation of 
the revenue from tuition fees, amounting, in the course of about 
four years, to not less than $10,000 and probably more than 
f 15,000, per annum. 

The measure proposed is therefore recommended not only by 
the consideration that it is right in itself and that it will greatly 
increase the usefulness of the College, but also because it will 
be advantageous financially. And it has the further recommenda- 
tion that, being in the direction of manifest destiny, to accept it 
promptly would be a graceful act; while to lag behind the spirit 
of the age in regard to it, would be only to be coerced after all 
into accepting it at last, ungracefully. 

In conclusion on this subject, the undersigned can only re- 
peat the conviction, expressed in his former report, that the ques- 
tion here considered is in this institution only a question of time; 
and that, whatever may happen this year or the next, Columbia 
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College will yet open her doors widely enough to receive all 
earnest and honest seekers after knowledge, without any distinc- 
tion of class or sex.* 

MAY i, 1882 

In former annual reports the undersigned has expressed to 
the Trustees his views of the wisdom and the justice of extend- 
ing the educational privileges of the College to young women as 
well as to young men. It is not his intention to reopen the argu- 
ment at this time, but it is due to consistency to say that his 
convictions on this subject remain unchanged, or rather that 
they have been confirmed and strengthened by observation of 
the results of the experience of other institutions in our own 
country and abroad, which have opened their doors impartially 
to students of both sexes, and of the rapid and extraordinary 
change of sentiment in regard to this question which has been 
going on in recent years among our fellow citizens. This has 
been noticeable, not in New York only, but throughout the 
country. Those of the colleges of our country, and of our own 
section of the country, which have been for some years engaged 
in testing by experiment the feasibility of this plan of education, 
though some of them, like the University of Michigan, accepted 
it reluctantly and with serious misgivings, express themselves, 
from^year to year, more and more content with the results 
results which they have found to be not only reassuring but 
gratifying. Reports from England inform us that the plan is 
meeting the best expectations of its friends at Cambridge and 
in London. The fifteen universities of Italy are accessible to 
men and women equally, and the same thing is said to be true 
of the universities of Russia. 

The Executive Committee of the University Convocation, 
a gathering annually held at Albany under the auspices of the 
Regents of the University of the State, have placed the ques- 
tion of the opening of the colleges to women among the topics 

* Report for 1880-81, pp. 72-85, 
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to be discussed at the ensuing meeting of the Convocation in 
July next, and have extended to the undersigned an invitation to 
be present and to participate in the discussion. The Secretary 
of the Board of Regents, Dr. David Murray, himself an educator 
of large experience, and a recognized authority on all educational 
questions, in communicating the invitation, remarks that " this is 
a subject in which all the colleges of New York are deeply 
interested," showing that it has been agitating opinions exten- 
sively among those who direct our system of superior education. 
In the city of New York no one can have failed to remark 
the growth of interest in the subject during the past year. The 
conviction of the justice and expediency of offering equal educa- 
tional advantages and more than that, the same identical educa- 
tional advantages to the youth of both sexes, has been rapidly 
diffusing itself among all classes of our fellow citizens, and has 
penetrated at length profoundly the most highly cultivated and 
refined circles of New York society. A conviction so widely 
extended and entertained by so many among the thoughtful and 
judicious who, in any community, are the recognized leaders of 
public opinion, cannot, whatever may be the subject to which 
it relates, but have a substantial foundation in reason. And such 
an opinion, prevalent among persons so worthy of consideration 
for character and social position, cannot fail to command respect, 
and, when it relates to a matter of public policy, cannot fail in 
the end to accomplish some practical results. Columbia College 
may not, in our own day, be opened to the admission of women; 
but that it will be so in that better coming time which awaits 
another generation appears to the undersigned to be as certain as 
anything yet beneath the veil of the future can be.* 
* Report for 1881-82, pp. 69-71. 
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NEED OF PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

JUNE 4, 1866 

T is unnecessary, and it would protract this report to an un- 
reasonable length, to go into a detail of the various modes 
in which the College will, in the progress of time, be compelled 
to enlarge the scope of its teaching. One or two important public 
wants may be suggested, which it ought to aim as early as pos- 
sible to supply. 

With the School of Mines may easily be associated, and that 
perhaps at no distant day, a school of civil engineering. 

Moreover, considering the position of New York among the 
great commercial seaports of the world, the absence here of a 
working astronomical observatory and a school of practical 
astronomy, is a standing discredit to our people, which the Col- 
lege ought to aim to remedy. 

Eighteen years ago, the predecessor of the undersigned, in 
his inaugural address, recommended in very strong terms the 
establishment of a school of commerce. The desirability of such 
a school has certainly not since been diminished by any decline 
of the commercial prosperity of the city. 

There is no country in the world in which building, and 
building in a style of costly magnificence, is more constantly 
going on than in this; and yet in the whole country there does 
not exist today a school of scientific architecture. 

The many applications of mechanics, physics, and chemistry, 
to the arts, to agriculture, and to machinery, suggest other and 
large educational needs. 

Natural history, in its various departments, for its interest 
and for its uses, suggests still other. 

And without attempting to be exhaustive, it may be added 
that political and civil history, philosophy, and philology, re- 
quire provisions for their exposition and culture which nowhere 
exist, as yet, on this side of the Atlantic. 
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These and other analogous educational wants of the country 
it is the obvious mission and the manifest destiny of Columbia 
College to supply. She will not supply them without being 
largely, very largely, helped toward the accomplishment of the 
vast work, by the enlightened men whose intelligence shall en- 
able them to appreciate its importance, whose public spirit shall 
be equal to this great exigency, and whose means shall allow 
them to indulge their generous impulses. She will advance, there- 
fore, toward the fulfillment of her mission, only by slow de- 
grees; but she should always advance. And no single important 
measure affecting her future should be ventured upon by those 
who have in their hands the charge of her affairs, without a dis- 
tinct recognition of the reality of this mission, and a careful ex- 
amination of the bearings of the proposed measure upon it.* 
* Report for 1865-66, pp. 29-31. 
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EDUCATION AS A SCIENCE 

JUNE 6, 1 88 1 

;0 one who thoughtfully inspects the varied and compre- 
hensive program of subjects which all American colleges 
profess to teach, there cannot but occasionally occur a sense 
of a singular omission. Among all this great multitude of educa- 
tional institutions, not one seems to have made education itself 
the subject of investigation, or to have regarded instruction in 
the theory or practice of education as a part of its business. This 
is not because philosophy is incapable of throwing a salutary 
light upon the processes by which the powers of the human intel- 
lect may be best unfolded, or upon the form and method in 
which given subjects of knowledge may be most successfully 
presented; nor is it because the philosophy of education is so 
simple that its principles may be assumed to be intuitively known. 
Yet the latter is the view which our higher educational institu- 
tions of learning generally seem in their practice to accept; 
since, in the appointment of their teachers, no question is ever 
raised as to whether or not the candidate has himself been edu- 
cated to teach. No body of professional men is in position to 
exert a more powerful influence upon the destinies of the race 
than that of educators; and yet no body of men are left more 
completely to accident for the attainment of the qualifications 
which may properly fit them for the discharge of their important 
functions. It is true that we have normal schools, of which the 
professed purpose is to train young persons in the art of teach- 
ing, but the instruction there given is little more than in routine 
methods of practice, and the teachers produced are not of high 
grade. Education is nowhere treated as a science, and nowhere is 
there an attempt made to expound its true philosophy. In this 
respect we are far behind Continental Europe, In the leading 
universities of Germany, systematic courses of lectures have long 
been given upon pedagogics, or the science of education, in its 
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history, its theory, and its practice; and some of our own ablest 
educators have had the advantage of listening to such instruc- 
tion, and of so preparing themselves for the better performance 
of their work at home. Great Britain has been later in the field. 
Up to about four or five years ago, as little attention was paid 
to the science of education in England and Scotland as in our own 
country. But, in the year 1876, there was established in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh a chair of the history, theory, and practice 
of education, and another having the same title in the University 
of St. Andrews. More recently there has been created at Cam- 
bridge, England, an organization called the Teachers' Training 
Syndicate, under the auspices of which have been instituted lec- 
tures on pedagogy to be continued throughout the academic 
year, the first course under this arrangement having been com- 
menced in October, 1879. * n the introductory lecture of this 
course, the speaker, Professor R. H. Quick, refers to the singular 
neglect under which this important subject has so long lain, even 
at one of the most distinguished centers and fountains of high 
learning in the modern world a fact which he illustrates with 
a certain humor partaking of the satirical. He supposes a new 
royal commission to have been appointed to investigate the con- 
dition of the universities, and that by some means or other the 
commissioners selected are intelligent persons from another 
planet. These commissioners have been informed by Dr. New- 
man and other high authorities that, in a true university, every 
branch of human knowledge should be taught. They have before 
them as a witness a distinguished professor of Cambridge armed 
with the university calendar. They have learned that if Cam- 
bridge does not completely fill out the university idea as they 
have conceived it, still that every subject of really substantial 
importance relating to God and nature, and to man in his rela- 
tions to both, is there entrusted to teachers of eminence, who 
lay before the students the results of the latest investigations. 
The chairman is supposed to commence questioning the witness 
as follows: "We hear that the subjects not cared for by the 
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university are unimportant. What do you mean by unimpor- 
tant? " The witness hesitates, but answers that he is not there to 
give opinions, but to state facts. The chairman rejoins that it 
can hardly be matter of opinion whether any subject is unim- 
portant which seriously aff ects the welfare of the great mass of 
mankind; and to this the witness assents. The chairman then 
says, " We understand, then, that all subjects bearing on the well 
being of the human race receive attention in the university," and 
to this the witness responds by reading copious extracts from the 
calendar, showing how thoroughly a knowledge of the languages 
and institutions of past ages is taught in the university, and how 
even the results of investigations now going on into the state of 
man in prehistoric times are faithfully given. The commission 
is deeply impressed, and the chairman continues: "All this is 
profoundly interesting. Without a knowledge of man as he has 
been, we cannot properly understand man as he is. Tell us, 
now, what you teach of man as he is, as he should be, and as he 
may become." The witness reads further from the calendar 
something about political economy, which shows man as he is, 
and about moral philosophy, which shows what he should be; 
but explains that our leading sciences concern themselves very 
little about human beings unless they are ill and we want to cure 
them, or unless they fall out and we want to pacify them, or 
unless they commit crimes and we want to punish them. The 
chairman responds: 

Yes, that we understand, the science is useful that tells us how, 
when men go wrong, to get them right again. But there is another 
more important science which you tell us nothing about, the sci- 
ence which shows how to make men grow up right which 
teaches the order in which their faculties develop, and the best 
means of promoting their healthy development, and directing 
them to their proper work. 

The witness looks puzzled, and a member of the commission 
comes to his aid, remarking, " We mean, of course, the science 
of education." The witness abruptly throws down his book and 
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says bluntly, " There is not a word about it in the calendar." 
And here the Daily Telegraph reporter inserts in brackets the 
word [sensation]. The discovery of so singular an omission in 
the program of a leading institution of learning, among a people 
claiming to stand in the foremost rank of human enlightenment, 
could not but justify sensation and afford a proper occasion for 
surprise. Nor is this surprise diminished when it is perceived 
that the neglect of the science of education in educational insti- 
tutions is not owing to an absence of a proper sense of the value 
of the science on the part of individual educators. There exists 
in the English language a vast educational literature, built up by 
contributions from many of the prof oundest thinkers and ablest 
teachers whom this country or Great Britain has produced, out 
of which might be elaborated, by careful collation and digest, 
an admirable compound of systematic pedagogics. But in the 
form in which these actually exist, many of them covering only 
special topics, and none of them written with reference to any 
common method, or connected with the others by any obvious 
relation, they furnish not so much a science of education, as evi- 
dence that the need of such a science is universally recognized. 
The general recognition of the fact that there is a science of 
education becomes more strikingly obvious when we notice the 
efforts which are made by teachers, through voluntary associa- 
tions, to aid each other by discussing educational questions, and 
comparing the results of experience in periodical conventions. 
The papers produced on such occasions are sometimes able, but 
it is more frequently the case that the educational literature which 
owes its origin to a stimulus of this kind is desultory and weak. 
In every numerously attended body the number of those entitled 
to speak with authority is always a minority; yet all are equally 
entitled to speak, though they may not necessarily speak to edi- 
fication. It can hardly be doubted, however, that teachers' con- 
ventions do accomplish something in the way of giving to teach- 
ers clearer views of their profession, and thus improving the 
character of their work. 
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The educational system of the country will, however, never 
be what it ought to be until education is made a profession into 
which no one shall be permitted to enter without having first 
passed through such a course of preliminary training as is re- 
quired for admission to the practice of other professions, and 
such a state of things cannot be possible until instrumentalities 
exist for regularly training men to this profession. Such facilities 
can only be secured by the creation, in some of our existing 
institutions for the higher education of the young, of chairs of 
instruction devoted to this express object. There is no possible 
way in which the usefulness of any college could be more imme- 
diately or more largely increased than by establishing a chair of 
this kind, or by creating a school which might be called a school 
of pedagogics, designed to prepare teachers for their work. No 
American college has as yet attempted this, but it was a feature 
embodied in the plan, never realized, of a university projected 
more than twenty years ago, to be established in Tennessee under 
the name of the University of the South; and it is not without 
satisfaction that the undersigned recalls the fact that it was 
adopted in that scheme at his own suggestion. The plan of the 
institution referred to approached more nearly to the ideal of a 
true and complete university than any other that was ever pro- 
jected upon this continent. It left no branch of human science 
unprovided for, and its prospective resources were so large as to 
promise to enable it to maintain all its departments in vigorous 
operation, without any need of relying on the uncertain reve- 
nues to be derived from fees for tuition. Its scheme had been ma- 
tured, its site chosen, the cornerstone of its principal edifice had 
been laid, when the desolating wave of civil war which swept 
over the land in 1861 extinguished its early promise, and, by 
destroying the springs of its vitality, made its revival impossible 
after the deluge was at length overpast. 

It appears to the undersigned that the time has come when 
Columbia College may very properly make an attempt to supply 
the serious defect in the educational system of our country which 
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has here been indicated. A department embracing the history, 
theory, and practice of education, though it might not contribute 
largely to the course of undergraduate instruction, would bring 
the College more directly, and to more effective purpose, into 
contact with the outside world than almost any other. It could 
not fail to enlist the interest, and, with a judicious arrangement 
of hours, to command the attendance, of every teacher in this 
great city and its vicinity, and it would soon become so attrac- 
tive as to draw many more from a distance. 

In order to insure to a scheme like this the highest degree of 
success, it would be advisable, in the beginning, not to create a 
chair to be filled by a single individual, though that has been the 
plan adopted in the Scottish universities; but to engage a number 
of distinguished educators to give lectures upon particular topics 
according to a prearranged scheme, holding these lectures at 
night, and only once or twice a week during the academic year. 
The history of education alone would afford material for a large 
number of such lectures which would be full of interest and 
instruction. The importance of an acquaintance with this history 
on the part of every man who enters this profession with a desire 
to be useful in it, is strongly insisted on by the Honorable Henry 
Barnard, editor of the American Journal of Education, and for- 
merly United States Commissioner of Education at Washington, 
who maintains that there is no department of human existence 
in which preliminary historical knowledge is so next to indis- 
pensable as in this. He says: 

By just as much as young teachers are ardently interested, by just 
as much as their minds are full of their occupation and fruitful in 
suggestions of principles and methods for prosecuting it, by just 
so much are they the more liable to re-invent modes and* ideas 
which have been tried and given up before, and thus to waste 
precious months and years even, in pursuing and detecting errors 
\vhich they would have entirely escaped, had they learned the 
lessons left them by their predecessors. 

The history of education has been admirably set forth in the 
comprehensive works of von Raumer and Schmidt in German, 
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and in that of Gabriel Compayre in French; but with the excep- 
tion of the collections of Henry Barnard, embracing the transla- 
tions from von Raumer and others, entitled " German Teachers 
and Educators," originally published in the Journal of Education, 
-we have nothing of a corresponding character in the English 
language. Professor Meiklejohn, of the chair of education at St. 
Andrews, discusses under this head the notions regarding educa- 
tion and the processes employed in its practice which have pre- 
vailed among all nations called civilized, or which, in other 
words, have endeavored to found forms of society favorable to 
the growth of what is best in man. He reviews, therefore, the 
educational ideas prevalent early among Eastern nations, among 
the Persians, Jews, Greeks, Romans, and among the Christians 
of the primitive and mediaeval periods, and, since the fifteenth 
century, the systems of the Jesuits and of the Reformers. He 
gathers and presents in substance the educational views of such 
eminent authorities as Bacon, Selden, Locke, Jean Paul, Goethe, 
and Herbert Spencer; and considers and compares the ideas of 
the originators of practical processes like Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Ratich, Jacotot, Diesterweg, Frobel; concluding with a critical 
examination of existing national systems in Germany, France, 
England, the United States, and other countries. 

The historical part of the course given by Professor Laurie 
at Edinburgh covers much the same ground as the foregoing, be- 
ginning with China and ending with the United States. He in- 
cludes in his survey early education among the Semitic races of 
the Mesopotamian basin and among the ancient Egyptians, gives 
an analysis of the educational views of Plato and Aristotle, an 
exposition of the Institutions of Quintilian, an account of the 
labors of Erasmus, Colet, Luther, Melanchthon, and Sturm, an 
exposition of The Scholemaster of Roger Ascham, and an analy- 
sis of the didactics of Comenius and of the educational views of 
Milton. Of more recent writers, he dwells upon Dr. Arnold 
and Herbert Spencer, and of recent originators of systems, 
upon Jacotot, Bell, Lancaster, and Frobel. He concludes with 
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the history and state of education among English-speaking 
peoples. 

The theory of education as given in these university courses 
embraces an inquiry into the psychology of the growing mind, 
a summary of the knowledge gathered by observation in regard 
to this, an attempt to estimate the mode, rate, and kind of growth 
by experiment; and an inquiry into the relation of various kinds 
of knowledge to the mind, and the influence of certain thoughts, 
emotions, and sets of circumstances upon the character. The 
growth of the power of the senses, the memory, the understand- 
ing, the reason, the will, the imagination, the social feelings are 
next made subjects of examination. The relation of the religious, 
moral, and intellectual sides of human nature to each other are 
discussed, and the best means of building up a sound understand- 
ing and the formation of a just habit of action are inquired into. 

The portion of these didactic courses which relates to prac- 
tice is devoted to an examination of all the processes at present 
going on in the schools of the country or the world, the rela- 
tion of these processes to the growth of mind, and their value 
considered as means to an end. These processes are necessarily 
in great degree dependent upon the subject taught. Thus in 
regard to languages, the lecturer considers what are the most 
effectual means of enabling the learner to master them, what 
are the mental habits to be created, and what the difficulties to 
be overcome, whether these be inherent in the language itself, or 
whether they arise out of the circumstances under which the 
instruction is given; and how these difficulties may be reduced 
to a minimum. As the object aimed at in teaching the modern 
languages is not the same which is proposed when the ancient 
are the subject of instruction, due account is taken of this 
difference, with the modification it may suggest of the methods 
employed. In regard to science, and especially the sciences of 
observation, the methods which experience in this department 
of education the best guide has shown to be most advan- 
tageous are explained and illustrated. 
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The conditions under which a love of elegant letters may be 
most effectually awakened are also inquired into. The different 
special subjects usually taught in schools such as grammar, 
geography, history, composition are finally considered in de- 
tail, and the order in which their several parts may be most judi- 
ciously presented to the learner is pointed out. The adaptation 
of particular subjects or parts of subjects to particular ages is 
discussed; and the important question, how much should be done 
by the teacher and how much must be done by the pupil in order 
that he may profit by the exercise, is carefully considered. The 
relations of the various subjects of study to the process of mental 
development are investigated, that is to say, it is inquired what 
faculties each particular subject is best fitted to call into exercise, 
stimulate, and strengthen. And finally the characteristics of the 
best books on the several subjects are distinguished, and the 
value of textbooks as helps to the educational process is discussed 
and weighed. 

Out of a field so extensive and so fruitful as this, it might be 
practicable to select the topics of twenty or thirty lectures to be 
given at Columbia College on certain evenings, at first not more 
frequently than once a week, to a class farmed of graduates and 
undergraduates, but mainly of teachers belonging to the city of 
New York. The value and usefulness of the course would mainly 
depend on securing a considerable attendance of these last. In 
order to be ascertained of this, it would be advisable to circulate 
a program showing the subjects of the successive lectures of 
the course, with the names of the lecturers; and to issue tickets 
at a merely nominal rate entitling the holders to attend the entire 
course, with others admitting to single lectures, the course only 
to be commenced after at least one hundred names have been 
subscribed. 

It is not to be supposed that the imposition of an admission 
fee would go very far toward maintaining the course of lectures 
here proposed. It is not with such a view that it is suggested. 
Indeed, if an attendance in sufficient numbers and of the right 
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persons to a course entirely free could be certainly depended on, 
there could be no objection to dispensing with any charge for 
admission. Experience seems to prove, however, that men do not 
appreciate what costs them nothing, no matter how great may 
be its real value; and any course of lectures which promises to 
furnish solid instruction only, and does not engage in the least 
to amuse, is more likely to attract when it has to be paid for 
than when it can be heard for nothing. 

It would be attended with some expense, no doubt, to secure 
the cooperation of the master minds of our country in the exe- 
cution of the splendid scheme here proposed; but the whole 
could be accomplished at a cost considerably below the amount 
of one year's salary of a full professor's chair; while the conse- 
quent benefit to the institution in the increased luster of its 
reputation, and the enhanced appreciation of its usefulness in the 
popular mind, would be beyond all computation. An additional 
advantage would follow in the fact that the series of lectures 
thus produced would form a valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture of education, which, by publication in a volume, would 
become a standard work. Such a volume could not fail to be in 
large demand, and wherever it should circulate it would carry 
with it the name and would help to reinforce the prestige of 
Columbia College. 

The successful accomplishment of the scheme here proposed 
would naturally open the way to the establishment in our Col- 
lege of a permanent chair of education, and we should thus enter 
upon a new field of usefulness not inferior in importance to any 
we have heretofore occupied. In doing this we should, for a 
third time, have taken a new departure, and a step in advance of 
all our contemporaries and competitors. We have created the 
first and only successful School of Mines upon the continent; 
and we have established the only school in which a young man 
can obtain such a training as may properly fit him for the duties 
of political life. If into a great national industry, which has here- 
tofore been prosecuted by ignorant and wasteful methods, we 
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have introduced economy and intelligence, and if in a public 
service which has been worse than ignorant and wasteful, we 
have, by the instrumentalities we have created, laid the founda- 
tion for a coming substantial reform, we have in neither of these 
ways done more to advance the welfare of our own people, or 
to benefit the world, than we shall have done when we shall 
have made it possible that those to whose hands is to be entrusted 
the education of each rising generation shall be themselves prop- 
erly educated to their own responsible profession. 

The idea of making the philosophy of education a part of 
our university teaching, and of properly educating men to the 
business of education, is not one of recent occurrence with the 
undersigned. It was among the objects particularly pointed out 
by him in the address in which, seventeen years ago, he inaugu- 
rated his connection with the College, as objects which in the 
future it would become the duty as it would be the privilege of 
Columbia College to accomplish. The time seems to be at length 
ripe for the discharge of that duty. Should the opportunity not 
be improved by us it will doubtless soon be seized by some com- 
petitor, and the honorable precedence which is now within our 
reach will be snatched from us. 

We should make a great mistake if we should regard the 
inculcation, from a university chair, of the philosophical princi- 
ples which ought to guide in the framing of educational systems, 
as a matter of merely speculative interest. It involves, on the 
other hand, consequences of the highest practical importance. 
The actual system universally prevalent in our country at the 
present time is marked by faults, not to say absurdities, of serious 
gravity, which a discussion of the true principles of educational 
philosophy could not fail to detect, and which need only to be 
exposed to be corrected. Unfortunately the most pernicious of 
these errors is one of which the injurious results are experienced 
by that portion of the young who, being destined from child- 
hood to enjoy the benefits of what is called a liberal education, 
are undergoing what is called a preparation for college. For 
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:hese there is laid down a stereotyped course of study, consisting 
nainly in a very thorough drill in the elements of the Latin and 
Sreek grammars, and in the perusal of large portions of works 
:>f classical antiquity of high literary character. The process 
:ommences with most at the early age of eight or ten, and with 
nany, as was the case with the undersigned, as early as six. It is 
lardly necessary to say that, at this period of mental and physical 
immaturity, the abstractions of grammar are entirely above the 
comprehension of the infantile intellect. The child who is told 
that " a substantive or noun is the name of anything that exists 
Dr of which we have any notion," or that " prepositions serve 
to connect words and to show the relation between them," 
would vainly strive to gather a distinct concept from these be- 
wildering propositions; and in point of fact he does not strive 
to do so. He merely, at the cost of severe and irksome effort, 
lays away these verbal jingles in his memory, along with cords 
of equally useless rubbish forced upon him in cruel disregard of 
his helplessness, or of the unfitness of such intellectual food for 
his feeble powers of digestion. The theory is that the nice logi- 
cal distinctions which are embodied in grammatical definitions 
and the complicated relations of words and clauses which find 
expression in the intricacies of syntactical rule constitute the 
material for a salutary and strengthening exercise of the reflec- 
tive faculties: comparison, analysis, judgment, and the rest. The 
fact is that they do not exercise those faculties at all, since in fail- 
ing to reach the understanding they fail of the first essential to 
>uch a result. Nor is the case much better when we pass from 
language considered only as an instrument to the literature of 
which language is the form. The song of Virgil and the elo- 
juence of Cicero are almost as far above the capacity of the 
juvenile reader as the logical niceties of grammar are beyond his 
nental grasp. The consequence is that some three or four years 
)f the most impressible, the most interesting, and the most 
valuable period in the life of a boy whose lot, in an educational 
joint of view, is commonly supposed to be especially enviable, 
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is filled up with an unbroken and dreary monotony of meaning- 
less sounds, which leaves behind it no impression save that which 
may be produced upon his jaded memory. 

Now, if we consider the case of this boy in the light thrown 
upon it by the study of psychology, we shall be presently aware 
that we have begun his education at the wrong end. It is at once 
illogical and unnatural to attempt to stimulate into activity the 
reflective faculties of his intellect before he is yet in possession 
of any considerable stock of knowledge on which to employ 
them. The comparison of qualities, the study of relations, the 
combination of different ideas, and the deducing of conclu- 
sions are processes which require as their indispensable ante- 
cedent condition a considerable acquaintance with the objects 
of thought themselves on which such processes must necessarily 
be founded. Moreover, if we will observe the order in which the 
intellectual faculties spontaneously unfold themselves, when 
their natural accomplishment is left undisturbed by influences 
from without, we shall discover that those are earliest awake 
whose function is to gather the knowledge of outward things. 
The powers of observation, or the perceptive faculties, as they 
are called, are in the child in the highest state of activity from 
the earliest period of conscious existence. The restless curiosity 
of children is proverbial. Everything that is new is interesting 
to them, and they are never satisfied till they understand it. 
Since, also, at their time of life, most things which they en- 
counter are new, there is no end of the inquiries with which they 
constantly assail those who are older, and whom they presume 
to know more than themselves. The conclusion, therefore, which 
theory and observed facts equally justify and force upon us is 
that the educational process should commence with the culture 
of the perceptive powers, and that the earliest years of the 
child's life should be devoted to the business of storing him, or 
permitting him to store himself, with facts of useful knowledge. 
The studies assigned to him, if studies in the ordinary sense 
should be assigned to him at all, should be such as to minister 
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to his insatiable desire for knowledge: that is, to keep alive and 
not to repress those eager faculties which are constantly reach- 
ing out to seize upon and assimilate all that is novel in the out- 
ward and visible world. A judicious course of culture of such 
a character, pursued at this early period of life, whether with 
or without the aid of books, will impart to the subject of it, not 
only an immense fund of valuable and accurate knowledge which 
otherwise would be acquired later with labor infinitely greater, 
or perhaps not acquired at all, but also a habit and a power of 
exact observation which no amount of labor later in life would 
be adequate to secure, but which to their possessor are posses- 
sions of priceless value. 

These acquisitions the actual course of mental training usu- 
ally pursued with boys in our preparatory schools does nothing 
whatever to cultivate. On the other hand, it tends to prevent 
their attainment. By immuring an unhappy lad within the four 
blank walls of a schoolroom, and constraining him to fasten his 
thoughts upon a series of abstractions to which the power of his 
intelligence is unequal, we subject his perspective faculties to 
a long-continued and unnatural inaction, by which, if they are 
not completely paralyzed, they are certainly dwarfed, and pre- 
vented forever from attaining even that degree of development 
which nature alone, unassisted by educational helps, would have 
given them. The same lad in the outdoor air, with his attention 
intelligently directed to the thousand imperfectly understood 
objects of interest surrounding him on every side, would rapidly 
gather an immense store of valuable facts of knowledge which 
would be serviceable to him all his life; and, better than that, 
would acquire those powers of quick discernment, accurate 
judgment, and prompt decision, which form the most important 
elements of the intellectual character. 

But if the system commonly pursued in the mental training 
of our boys, during the period of their preparation for entrance 
upon the college course, were not condemned for its violation 
of everv sound principle of educational philosophy, it could not 
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escape condemnation when we come to consider its results. 
Young lads are usually kept in the preparatory schools for at 
least three years many are there more than twice as long. 
They will by that time be found to have committed pretty 
thoroughly to memory the definitions and rules of their Latin 
and Greek grammars, without very clearly understanding the 
words in which they are expressed, and to have pretty well 
mastered the various inflections, regular and irregular, of nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs; and they will also have succeeded in read- 
ing, by dint of incessant resort to lexicons, a few hundred pages 
of some selected Latin and Greek authors. But none of them will 
have any proper knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, 
or will be able to read with facility Latin or Greek books taken 
up at random, even the very books and the parts of the books 
which they have read before. Yet, throughout all their school 
years, their time, their attention, and their almost interminable 
labor are given to the study of those languages only. It is true 
that, in the examinations for admission to college, some slight 
knowledge of a few other subjects is required, but it is univer- 
sally known that the substantial requisitions are Latin and Greek, 
and that when these are satisfactory, other matters are easily 
arranged. Now it is perfectly certain that no person of ordinary 
capacity and of tolerably mature intellect could devote his ex- 
clusive attention for four or five years to the study of any lan- 
guage whatever, without in the end being able to read it, if not 
to speak it, fluently. The fact that this never happens with a 
juvenile schoolboy, even after seven or eight years of the most 
careful tuition in the best preparatory schools, is sufficient evi- 
dence that there is a grave fault somewhere; and the fault is very 
clearly, as has just been shown, in the fact that the subject is 
presented prematurely, and therefore ineffectually, to a mind 
which demands an aliment of a very different nature. 

But the evil does not end with the imperfect results of this 
species of preparatory study as tested by the amount of knowl- 
edge which it secures. The habits of study acquired in the school, 
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in which the memory is mainly depended on at the expense of 
the understanding, are carried into college, and operate through- 
out the educational course as a drag upon substantial progress. 
The consequence is that it continues to be generally no less true 
of our graduates than it is of boys leaving school that they are 
quite incapable of taking up and reading fluently books which 
they have not read before, in either of the learned languages, nor 
in many cases even books which have formed the subjects of 
their daily lessons in their latest college years. It is somewhat 
surprising that the singular inadequacy of the results obtained 
in the large majority of cases, after so great an expenditure of 
time and wearying labor, has not long since attracted attention 
and challenged inquiry into its cause. Its cause is unquestionably 
to be found in the fact that the study of the dead languages is 
usually forced upon lads at an age when their mental develop- 
ment is not sufficiently advanced to enable them to pursue it 
intelligently; and, more than that, that it is made to crowd out 
other studies which the mind, in its immature state, finds con- 
genial, and even required, for the promotion of its healthful 
growth. No lad of less than fourteen or fifteen years of age is 
capable of taking up with advantage the study of a language so 
artificial in its structure as the Latin or the Greek; still less when 
the method of presentation, as is the case in all our schools, in- 
verts the natural order, and substitutes synthesis for analysis. 
And even an age so advanced as fourteen is too early, unless the 
previous years have been filled up with a judicious culture, in 
which the boy has been required to learn nothing which he 
could not understand, and has been thus led into forming habits 
of depending on his understanding and not on his memory alone 
for what he acquires. After an adequate period of such earlier 
culture, there is no sort of doubt that the average boy will be 
able to acquire, in two years at the outside, a far more satis- 
factory acquaintance with Latin and Greek than is at present 
the outcome of five or six, commencing from a point as many 
years earlier. 
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The subjects which are best adapted to form the material 
of this previous culture are those which concern the objects and 
phenomena of the natural world, beginning with plants, animals, 
and the materials of which the earth is composed that is to 
say, with the sciences of botany, geology, and mineralogy. 
These, from the endless variety of beautiful and curious objects 
which they present, afford an inexhaustible source of gratifica- 
tion and surprise. They arouse curiosity and keep it constantly 
awake; they satisfy the eager desire to know; they stimulate the 
perceptive powers into constant activity, and sharpen the power 
of quick and accurate observation. As time goes on, they afford 
to the reflective faculties such gentle exercise as is suitable to 
their nascent condition, as when, for instance, distinctions of 
species are recognized by the comparison of individual objects 
as to their resemblance or differences, or when, from the study 
of the qualities of objects, the uses may be discovered to which 
they are applicable. That these things will interest children of 
very tender years has been tested abundantly by experiment, 
and is probably with most persons a certainty founded on their 
personal recollection. The fact that they do so interest them is 
nature's testimony to the truth that they constitute the intel- 
lectual aliment which the infant mind requires for its sustenance 
and healthy growth. 

To the subjects here specified, which may be called the 
sciences of classification, may also very fitly be added those 
which depend on observation and experiment, such as chemistry 
and the various branches of physics, excluding, however, under 
this latter head all that transcends the power of direct observa- 
tion. The first of these classes of sciences deals with visible 
objects in respect to form, the second with facts and phenomena 
in reference to law. Experimental illustration of the operation 
of the laws of nature affords the most fascinating description of 
entertainment which can be presented to the juvenile mind. And 
in addition to the world of novel truths, often startling in their 
interest, which it offers to the understanding, it affords material 
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admirably suited to the healthful exercise of the reasoning pow- 
ers, at the moment when they are beginning to awaken into life. 
Moreover, the multiplied examples which these sciences present 
of conclusions drawn from premises systematically arranged 
accustom the mind to habits of correct inference from facts of 
observation, such as characterize those whom we call practical 
men, or men of sound judgment in the affairs of life. 

It would also be highly advantageous if a child at this early 
period could acquire, by natural means, a familiar knowledge of 
some one or more of the modern languages of Europe. Not by 
the method of the schools not by beginning with a weary drill 
on the abstractions of grammar, followed by a series of laborious 
textbook readings with the aid of a lexicon; but by oral lessons in 
actual speech, in which, from the beginning, the pupil learns to 
say something significant, and to understand something said to 
him in which, in short, he acquires a foreign tongue, by the 
same inartificial means by which he acquired his own. This kind 
of linguistic exercise addresses the powers of observation no less 
than the natural sciences. The child chops no logic about his 
words, but picks up only what he hears, and he easily becomes 
interested in the acquisition on account of the large addition 
which it makes to his power of expression. This study so pursued 
is not only to be recommended for its uses as an instrument of 
early- culture, but because the acquisition to which it leads is 
of priceless value, and because its attainment in later life is always 
more difficult and never so nearly perfect. In childhood the 
organs of speech are flexible and adapt themselves with facility 
to the peculiarities of pronunciation of foreign tongues. It is 
quite possible, therefore, that an English child may grow up to 
speak French and German like a native, but this is never true 
of one whose acquaintance with those languages commences in 
adult life. 

A boy who has been subjected from the age of ten or earlier 
up to the age of fifteen to a course of training like that here 
indicated will, at the end of that time, have acquired an immense 
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stock of ideas, which, under our present system, he either never 
acquires at all or acquires only as part of that instruction which 
colleges are now compelled to give, and to give at the expense 
of something of a superior order for which they might otherwise 
have room. But this is not the principal advantage. The principal 
advantage is that he will have reached this point with a mind so 
harmoniously developed in all its powers that it is prepared to 
take hold successfully of those studies which at present encumber 
so unprofitably the earlier years, and to master in a compara- 
tively brief time the difficulties of the Latin and the Greek. 
Two years after this period spent on these languages would bring 
the youth to the age of seventeen, more thoroughly versed in 
them than is the case with one out of a dozen at present; besides 
which, his superior command over his faculties, a consequence 
of the salutary discipline to which they had been subjected, 
would give him an additional advantage of inappreciable im- 
portance. 

It is to be hoped that, with the prevalence of better views of 
the philosophy of education, this great and long-standing abuse 
may be corrected. It is to be hoped and expected that its reform 
may be one of the earliest consequences of the inauguration in 
our country of a systematic course of teaching, of which the 
science of education may itself be the object. In the meantime, 
it is somewhat surprising that as yet there has arisen no individual 
reformer with sagacity enough to see the evil, and with resolu- 
tion enough to set himself up in defiance of the pernicious tradi- 
tions of the centuries. Could such a one arise, and should he 
exhibit for a single year, in practical operation, a system of 
mental culture adapted to the period of childhood, and founded 
on truly philosophical principles, the results would be probably 
surprising, but could not fail to excite admiration and arouse a 
public opinion which would speedily force the adoption of 
methods similarly rational in all the schools. 

The success of such a system would depend not merely upon 
the subjects which should form the substance of its teaching, or 
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the order in which these should be taken up, but still more 
possibly upon the manner in which they should be presented. 

Let us endeavor to draw an ideal picture of such a model 
school and of its plan of daily operation. Its site we will suppose 
to be chosen in the country, near to, but not within the limits 
of, some pleasant village, in a region diversified with hill and 
dale, mountain, rock, stream, forest, and cultivated land. The 
building should command an extensive prospect, in which may 
be distinguished the windings of the streams, the lines of the 
thoroughfares, the divisions of the lands, the farm-dwellings 
dotted here and there through the landscape, and the clustered 
houses of the village in the distance. These features are not sug- 
gested as desirable merely because they may add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the place, though that, of course, will be their natural 
effect; but their presence is of some importance because they 
constitute useful auxiliaries in the educational plan. The boys 
on entering the school will require no outfit, except plenty of 
good rough clothing and stout shoes, suitable for outdoor exer- 
cise and work. It goes without saying that they are to be sup- 
plied with abundance of healthful food, and that satisfactory 
provision is to be made for their physical comfort in every re- 
spect. The schoolroom, which will become rather a hall for 
conversation, or a resort where the boys may occupy themselves 
according to their own pleasure, than a place for teaching in 
the ordinary sense, will be spacious and airy. Every boy will 
have his place in it, and will be furnished with a desk of ample 
dimensions and with abundant materials for drawing, as well as 
with a capacious cabinet for the arrangement and preservation 
of the specimens in natural history or other interesting objects 
which he may collect. The boys should be divided into sections 
of not more than twelve each, and every section should have its 
instructor permanently attached to it, who will need to be a 
pretty thorough proficient in every branch of natural science. 
There should be a large workshop for working chiefly in wood, 
with competent mechanics in charge, and each boy should have 
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his bench here, with a simple set of the necessary tools. There 
should also be a laboratory for physics, and one for chemistry, 
with the same provisions. The institution should be amply sup- 
plied with books, but none should be put into the hands of the 
boys except at their own request, and upon good evidence that 
they desire to employ them as helps to learning. 

The boys who enter this school are presumed to be able 
already to read and write. The purpose of the school itself is 
to acquaint them intimately with the various objects which make 
up the world in which they live. Let us suppose the first subject 
which occupies attention to be the vegetable kingdom. Of this, 
the most conspicuous members and the most easily studied are 
the trees, and it will therefore be best to begin with them; and 
here, as elsewhere always, the methods of study will be entirely 
practical. No time will be spent in talking about trees that is 
to say, describing them or in reading about trees or in looking 
at pictures of trees. The boys will go out together into the fields 
and woods to find the trees, and to study them where they stand. 
A large part of every fair day will accordingly be spent in the 
open air. The boys will go out with their teacher, each being 
provided with pencils and tablets, and with a tin case suspended 
from the neck such as is used by botanists for collecting plants. 
There should be a hatchet or two in the party, and a workman 
with an axe should be in attendance. 

When the party is once afield, the first question asked by 
the teacher should be: " Is there any boy here present who 
knows any particular tree when he sees it? " and if so he should 
be allowed to look for it and to point it out. Most boys know 
the fruit trees, and, if there are any orchards in the neighbor- 
hood, someone will presently discover an apple, a peach, a plum, 
or a pear. He should then be required to state how he distin- 
guishes it, whether by its size, its general form, its leaf, its blos- 
som if in the season of bloom its peculiarities of ramification, 
or by all these things together. Of course, if the fruit is present, 
that is conclusive; but the other characteristics ought not, there- 
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fore, to be neglected. If there are any in the party who have not 
remarked these particulars before, their attention will be thus 
drawn to them, and the boy becomes thus the instructor of his 
fellow pupils. Each member of the party will then be called on 
to make with his tablets the best sketch he can of the general 
form and appearance of the tree. The drawings will probably be 
rude and inartistic, but they should not be condemned on that 
account. Improvement will come with time, and the ambition 
to draw well, which will soon be alive, will lead individuals to 
ask for instruction in the principles and practice of the art. But 
the immediate advantage of the exercise is that it fastens the at- 
tention of the pupil successively upon the details of the object, 
and fixes the picture of it in his mind with an exactness it would 
not otherwise acquire. Specimens will then be taken of the leaves 
of the tree, its bark, its flowers, or fruit if in season, and its wood. 
These may be examined on the spot, but they must be preserved 
for future study at home, and in order to form parts of a perma- 
nent collection to be kept by each boy. The most interesting of 
these specimens will of course be the flowers, which, though, 
as to their general appearance, they are likely to be known to 
most boys, yet as to the peculiarities of their structure will 
never probably have been the subject of particular observation. 
It will be the business of the teacher to explain this structure, 
pointing out the distinctive organs and describing their func- 
tions in the fecundation of the plant, but he will avoid all gen- 
eralizations or attempts to classify, leaving such things to the 
time when the multiplication of examples shall lead the pupil 
himself to perceive the analogies which indicate unity of plan. 
The study of one tree having been completed, the party will 
proceed to another, taking always by choice first any one which 
may be identified by a member of the class. The fruit trees, shade 
trees, and ornamental trees, being generally familiar, will thus 
one by one come under examination; after which, in proceeding 
to the forest, it may become necessary for the teacher to name 
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the subject. These tree studies will occupy many days. A single 
excursion of three or four hours may suffice for a day; and, in 
the beginning, a single subject may afford ample material to fill 
up the time of an excursion. 

After the return to the school, the first attention should be 
paid to the specimens gathered. The barks should be laid away 
in trays on the shelves of the cabinets, the leaves and flowers 
should be pressed between folds of bibulous paper, and, after 
being sufficiently dried, should be secured in portfolios for future 
examination and comparison. Specimens of the woods should 
ilso be prepared by the boys in the workshops, with the assist- 
mce, if necessary, of the carpenters; and for this purpose, as the 
wood in its green state is not easily wrought, a store of well- 
seasoned logs of each of the lands of trees studied should be kept 
3n hand. The boys should be shown the green and dried speci- 
mens side by side, that they may be familiarized with the effects 
Df seasoning, and the specimens prepared for their cabinets 
jhould show the grain as it appears in sections through the heart, 
n the direction of the rings, or cut across. The workshop should 
:ontain, likewise, many specimens of sections taken from the 
:runks of trees, showing the rings of annual growth entire, and 
:he boys may be practiced in determining the age of the tree by 
counting these rings. 

The schoolroom exercises will be all of an equally practical 
<ind. The boys may be called on in turn to draw upon the 
Blackboard outlines of trees, leaves, flowers, or fruits for identi- 
Scation by the rest; or the teacher may present from his own 
;tore specimens of wood, bark, leaves, or flowers for a similar 
purpose. As the taste for drawing will be sure to grow with 
exercise, individuals should be encouraged to prepare at their 
lesks more elaborate sketches; and in this their inexperience may 
DC aided by suggestions from the teacher, or from a practiced 
drawing master, of which they will gladly avaU themselves. 

It is intended in these hints only to indicate the kind of exer- 
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cises which will fill up the indoor hours, and not to construct an 
exhaustive scheme. Moreover, confinement within doors, except 
in inclement weather, should not be so protracted as to be weari- 
some. The school proper may be relegated mainly to the evening 
hours, and during the day the boys should have ample time to 
devote to athletic sports in the open air. 

The description of the study of the trees above given is 
intended only as an example of the method. After this class of 
objects has been exhausted, the same method will of course be 
extended to the shrubs, the vines, the great variety of annual 
plants, the mosses, and the fungi. It will also be applied to the 
animal kingdom, beginning with the larger domestic quadrupeds, 
and extending to wild animals, birds, reptiles, insects, and the 
lower forms of life, including the infusoria, so far as specimens 
are accessible. And it will further be applied to the study of 
inorganic nature, excursions being planned for that purpose into 
regions abounding in minerals and fossils, where the boys may 
use their hammers and stone chisels, and gather great store of 
interesting specimens; or to ravines, river bluffs, or artificial deep 
cuts, where they can observe the outcrop of the strata, and mark 
their characteristic differences. It will be applied, also, to the 
study of the earth's surface, with its physical features and its 
artificial divisions, to the extent to which the observation of the 
pupils in their various excursions has reached, thus forming an 
intelligent introduction to the study of geography. Here will be 
found the advantage of occupying a position commanding an 
extended view. Map drawing will be commenced with rough 
plots, drawn by sight, of the grounds belonging to the school 
itself, then of the adjacent fields, with the lines of fences, high- 
ways, watercourses, hill ridges, and forest borders, so far as they 
can be seen. These plots, which will probably be dispropor- 
tioned, especially in the more distant parts, may afterwards be 
corrected by visiting the doubtful localities for the purpose, and 
they may possibly be reduced to something like exactitude by 
regular surveys made with compass and chain, an operation 
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which may be prosecuted at intervals through a period of some 
weeks or months. 

In the meantime, as the knowledge of the pupils increases, 
they will become aware of the existence of objects analogous to 
those which they have studied, but which are beyond the reach 
of their own observation; and they will desire to learn something 
about such, especially if there is anything abnormal or otherwise 
remarkable about them. Thus, when trees are the subject of 
study, they will hear with curious interest whatever is told them 
of the banyan, the sequoia, the olive, or the palm. The teacher's 
instructions on the subject may be pleasingly illustrated by pic- 
tures and lantern views. The result will be the growth of such 
a craving after larger sources of information as books only can 
satisfy; and books, thus yielded to the demand of the learner 
instead of being thrust upon him against his will, will be held by 
their possessor in an esteem of which the ordinary schoolboy of 
our time, plodding and chiding the weary hours over his Greek 
grammar from day to day and from week to week, is in general 
quite incapable of forming a conception. 

In conveying a knowledge of the elements of experimental 
science, though some modification of method would be neces- 
sary, the principle would remain the same. The work would be 
chiefly indoors, but the pupil would be required to experiment 
for himself. He would need to be told what to look for and 
what to expect, and might require some hints as to the mode of 
proceeding, but after his first success, he would get on with 
very little assistance. The problem of the center of gravity, for 
example, or the principles governing the stability of structures, 
the various cases of equilibrium, and the phenomena of elasticity, 
would require but very simple apparatus to enable the pupil to 
investigate them to his entire contentment. And so of other 
things. Here the demand for books would soon be urgent. There 
is no department of human inquiry in which the youthful ex- 
perimenter becomes more promptly and completely wrapped up 
than that which relates to the operation of the forces of nature. 
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There is none in which he finds books more fascinating, or in 
which he feels a more eager ambition to add some discovery of 
his own to what he finds in books. 

Thus the system of training of juvenile minds here described 
in outline, though it begins by discarding the use of printed aids 
of every kind, is sure to end in producing the most deeply in- 
terested and earnest students of books. It constitutes a regular 
education to the love of books, while that which is at present in 
vogue too frequently results in creating an utter detestation of 
the same objects. When we have preparatory schools conducted 
upon principles so sensible as these and it is to be hoped the 
time is not very distant when we shall have them we shall have 
a class of young men entering college who are not only better 
prepared to profit by the severer course of study before them 
than those we have now, but also without doubt better versed 
in those very languages which at present occupy so exclusively 
all the earlier years, so that, with their greater activity of intellect 
and readiness of apprehension, they are likely to be able in the 
end, as so few of our graduates are at present, really to read the 
Latin and Greek fluently. 

In the foregoing sketch of an ideal school, one point is 
omitted which ought not to pass without notice: it is the place 
of the modern languages in the plan, and the manner of teach- 
ing them. Their place is everywhere, and the manner of teaching 
wholly colloquial. The teacher will begin by giving names, in 
the foreign tongue which may be chosen for the time, to all the 
visible objects around, and requiring the pupils to give them 
back to him. This should be done not in the manner of a scho- 
lastic exercise, but in the course of ordinary conversation, as, for 
example, while the class are out on their daily excursions in 
search of knowledge. He will follow this up by asking simple 
questions or making simple statements about the objects, both 
in English and in the foreign tongue, which the pupils will re- 
peat after him. He will return frequently to the same questions, 
till they are understood without the necessity of using the 
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English equivalent. He will beware of pressing this exercise too 
fast. He will make it rather a matter of amusement, and will 
content himself if in the course of some weeks he is successful 
in fixing in the memory only a few of such questions with their 
responses. But progress in the natural process of learning lan- 
guages is like the growth of a snowball rolled along the ground 
in winter: it increases at first slowly, but after a little time it 
takes up large additions to its bulk at every turn. Some simple 
sentences of necessarily frequent use will soon become familiar, 
after which they should be used invariably, the corresponding 
forms in English being discarded. The number of these will 
rapidly grow, and the substitution of the foreign language for 
the vernacular altogether for ordinary conversation, between 
pupil and teacher and between the pupils themselves, will be 
only a question of time. The entire feasibility of this plan is made 
evident by the success of a much more difficult experiment of 
which the undersigned has been the witness, in a school in which 
all communication between pupil and teacher was proscribed, 
except that which was made in Latin. There was certainly, for 
a time, a good deal of study over forms of speech, and occasion- 
ally a good deal of use of lexicons before speaking; and, in ad- 
dition to this, the Latin was not always the best; but there grew 
up, nevertheless, a very intelligible conversational dialect, which 
improved in elegance as time went on. In our schools as at pres- 
ent conducted, this mode of teaching the modern languages is 
impracticable, because so little opportunity is afforded in them 
for conversational intercourse. With modern and with ancient 
languages the plan is the same, and consists, first, of solitary study 
on the part of the student, and, secondly, of grammatical drill 
and textbook recitation in presence of the instructor. It is capable 
of improvement only by revolutionizing the whole system, and 
the system will not be revolutionized until educational methods 
shall cease to be tolerated which cannot be shown to be in 
harmony with the principles of a sound philosophy.* 

* Report for 1880-81, pp. 38-68, 
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MAY i, 1882 

One defect of our educational system which might have 
been included in the foregoing enumeration of our wants has 
been reserved to be separately considered in this place. It is one 
which was dwelt upon at some length in the last annual report 
of the undersigned, and it has lost none of its importance from 
the fact that its presentation at that time was unattended with 
the hoped-for success from the favorable consideration of the 
Trustees. It is the want here of a department designed to train 
young men to education as a profession, by giving instruction in 
the history, theory, and practice of education. The recommenda- 
tion on this subject contained in the last annual report of the 
undersigned, just referred to, was not the first presentation of 
this project to this Board. As early as 1853, when the proposition 
to remove the College from its original site was first agitated, 
it was proposed that simultaneously with the removal there 
should be a change of system, in which, to the course of under- 
graduate instruction already in operation, a scheme of university 
education also, either in continuation of the former or otherwise, 
should be added. This proposition was the subject of much 
deliberation and of sundry reports; but no definite result was 
reached until April 5, 1858, when a definite plan was reported 
and adopted. Immediately after the adoption of this plan, an 
additional resolution was offered, to " add the ' science and art 
of education' to the subjects to be taught in the School of 
Letters/' And this, too, was adopted with no apparent opposi- 
tion. The scheme of university instruction here set on foot was 
but partially put into execution, and, after the experiment of a 
single year, was abandoned as being premature. Though " the 
science and art of education " was placed among the subjects to 
be taught in the School of Letters, no professor or other instruc- 
tor appears to have been appointed for the purpose, and this part 
of the scheme fell through with the rest. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that by the adoption of the resolution above cited, this 
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Board distinctly committed itself to the proposition that the 
science and art of education is a subject worthy to be taught 
in Columbia College. Had the general scheme proved a success, 
this part of it would have gone into operation also; and we should 
now have been able to look back upon a quarter of a century 
of experience of the inestimably valuable results accruing from 
the successful attempt, in this city at least, to transform the busi- 
ness of teaching from a trade to a profession. For the influence 
of the power here put into action would inevitably have reached 
not merely the educationists of the higher order, but every 
humblest teacher of the most insignificant primary on the island. 
Not that every such teacher would have been brought under the 
direct instruction of this chair. Possibly not one in five might 
have been so. But through those who were actually subject to 
this beneficial influence the substance of the instruction would 
have filtered through to all the rest. The errors which these had 
been taught to avoid would have been stamped out, not only in 
their own schools, but in those of their colleagues; the just no- 
tions which they had imbibed would have been imparted casually 
or designedly to the rest; and the whole system of public educa- 
tion in New York, from the most elementary schools upward, 
would have been lifted to a higher level, and all engaged in its 
management would now be walking in the light of a sound 
philosophy, instead of groping blindly in the darkness of igno- 
rance or the obscurity of uncertainty and doubt. 

Nor is it in Columbia College only that the importance of 
this subject has been recognized, or that attempts have been 
made to carry out in practice a system of instruction in peda- 
gogics. During the past winter an accomplished educationist has 
been giving a course of lectures at Harvard University upon the 
science and art of education, and has repeated the same in the 
city of Boston. Another no less capable has been lecturing with 
success on the same subject in some of our Western cities. But 
in these cases the object attempted has not been that which is 
the principal aim we have proposed to ourselves here. Our pro- 
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posed object has been to reach the teachers of the public schools 
of the city of New York and its vicinity. By inspiring these with 
a just appreciation of the nature of their work and instilling into 
them a proper knowledge of the principles which should govern 
it, we should awaken in them an interest in it, and an ambition 
to do it well, which in the nature of things they cannot under 
present circumstances feel, and should thus accomplish a public 
good, the magnitude of which it would be impossible to calcu- 
late. For at present they have, as a rule, no adequate knowledge 
of the nature of their task, and certainly they have no proper 
preparation for it. We may except a few, perhaps, who have 
had the training of the normal schools, but even for such it is 
doubtful how far that is sufficient. The commissioners of educa- 
tion, indeed, or the general superintendent of education, impose 
some test of qualification of the candidate for appointment, in 
the nature of an examination; but this is often formal and per- 
functory, and turns mainly on the knowledge possessed of the 
subjects to be taught, and not at all on the philosophy of teach- 
ing. With this sort of preparation the teacher enters his school. 
He knows in advance what is the round of duties he is expected 
to perform: that he has to hear one class read, another class recite 
a task learned " by heart " from a book; a class in " ciphering " 
to exhibit the results of certain simple arithmetical operations, 
and to be told whether or not they are right; a class, perhaps, 
in geography to repeat the names of a great many towns and 
mountains and rivers, and to point out some of them on a map; 
a class of little ones to " say its letters," and another of similar 
age to spell its " a-b-abs." It does not occur to him to study the 
operations of the growing minds which are thus subjected to his 
daily observation. Nothing suggests to him the inquiry whether 
the traditional routine they are pursuing is actually quickening 
their budding faculties or imparting vigor to their dawning in- 
telligence. Even if he should try in the beginning to take a 
personal interest in his pupils, and to exercise over them a bene- 
ficial influence, yet, having no clear notion in his own mind how 
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this is to be done, he soon, after a few futile efforts, lapses into 
indifference, and, finding it much easier to drift along with the 
routine than to invent new devices, resigns himself to a situation 
which seems to him inevitable, and becomes a mere element in 
a machine which moves on sluggishly in virtue of its own vis 
inertiae. Such a man is very apt to become a dead weight upon 
the growing capacities of his pupils, crushing them back as they 
struggle to expand, rather than an animating influence stimulat- 
ing them into life. Let him, however, become imbued with the 
principles of a true educational philosophy, and instead of being 
an obstruction he will become a living force. In the words of 
the able lecturer on pedagogics at the University of Cambridge, 
the Rev. R. H. Quick, 

If we can once get the teacher thoroughly interested in the 
thoughts of the greatest thinkers about education, and at all con- 
scious of the infinite field of observation and varied activity which 
he may find in the school room, we have done both him and his 
pupils the greatest possible service. We have entirely changed the 
nature of his employment, by changing the position of his own 
mind towards his employment. He no longer thinks of it as a 
fixed course of routine work, and the dulness of routine at once 
disappears to the immense relief both of himself and his pupils. 

The same writer also quotes from one of our own distinguished 
educationists, the late Jacob Abbott, the following significant 
passage: 

When a teacher looks upon his school as a field in which he is to 
exercise skill and ingenuity and enterprise; when he studies the 
laws of human nature and the character of those minds on which 
he is to act; when he explores deliberately the nature of the field 
which he has to cultivate and of the object which he wishes to 
accomplish, and applies means judiciously and skilfully adapted 
to the object, he must necessarily take a strong interest in his 
work. But when, on the other hand, he goes to^his employment 
only to perform a certain regular round of daily work, under- 
taking nothing and anticipating nothing but this unchangeable 
routine; and when he looks upon his pupils merely as passive ob- 
jects of his labors, whom he is to treat with simple indifference 
when they obey his commands, and to whom he is only to apply 
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reproaches and punishment when they disobey; such a teacher 
never can take pleasure in the school. 

Such a teacher, it may rather be said, is no teacher at all. He is 
no better than a lay figure set up in the schoolroom for pupils 
to read at, and recite at; or rather he is simply a police officer, 
exercising no other function proper to a schoolmaster but that 
of preserving order. 

Now there seems to be no possible way of saving men 
charged with the important duty of " rearing the tender thought 
and teaching the young idea how to shoot " from the liability 
to lapse into this lifeless condition, but by early indoctrinating 
them in those principles of psychological science of which the 
infant mind is constantly presenting so beautiful and so ever 
varying illustrations, and thus engaging them in the study of 
those capacities in their pupils which it is their business to de- 
velop. It is a very dull occupation to mark from day to day the 
additional number of a-b-abs which a little child may be able to 
say correctly since its last trial; but it is a study full of ever new 
delight to watch the gradations by which the growing intelli- 
gence of the same child unfolds itself, the constantly increasing 
acuteness of the perceptive faculties, and the progressive power 
of distinguishing shades of resemblance or difference. 

But not only may the teacher become interested in his work 
by a proper study of the psychological principles on which it 
depends and by observation of their illustrations in the living 
subject, he may also be stimulated in the same way by whatever 
leads him to ponder on the nature of his task. Nothing can be 
better adapted to this end than the study of the history of educa- 
tion. The history of education and the lives of eminent educators 
are full of educational methods, some of them approved and 
highly popular in their day, but subsequently abandoned, and 
others which have continued to maintain their ground down to 
the present time. Now, the study of all these methods is profit- 
able of the failures, as well as of the successes for they are 
all founded on their own several theories; and they therefore 
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compel thought and provoke inquiry why they should have 
succeeded or failed. And everything which constrains the 
teacher to reflect on the principles of his own calling, and to 
ask himself how any definite object in education may be best 
attained, and why it may not be attained in some other way 
better, tends not only to interest him in his vocation, but also to 
qualify him better for the discharge of his duties. 

In illustration of what is here intended, let us take from the 
history of education an example or two of methods which in 
their time have had great vogue for the accomplishment of par- 
ticular objects. Such methods have been devised in reference to 
almost every subject of instruction, but probably the most 
numerous are those which relate to the teaching of languages. 
At the present time in the teaching of modern and foreign lan- 
guages the methods practiced are very various; but, in regard 
to Latin and Greek, the plan almost universally prevalent is to 
put the pupil in the beginning through a pretty thorough course 
of grammar, then to give him an easy book with a glossary, and 
after that a more difficult one with a lexicon, leaving him with 
these helps to explore his own way as best he can. Perhaps the 
wisdom of this method may be seriously questioned by one who 
studies the methods suggested by some of the educational theo- 
rists of past centuries. 

The method proposed by Roger Ascham, in his famous book 
The Scholemaster, was as widely different from that above de- 
scribed as possible. He used but one book, which was made up 
of selections from a Latin author in fact, of passages from the 
letters of Cicero. The pupil, after learning the inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs, was furnished with this book, but he was not 
expected to study it in the manner customary with our modern 
boys; he was to look on and strive to remember, while the master 
read and translated it to him, and expounded to him the syntax 
of all the words. Grammar was thus taught by piecemeal, as the 
exigencies of the text might require. This process was repeated 
with the same selection again and again till the pupil, in virtue 
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of having the same succession of words and ideas brought con- 
tinually before him, became at last capable of giving back what 
he had received, that is, of translating the sentences and parsing 
the words himself. The lesson was, however, not complete until 
he was able not only to do this, but also to give back the Latin 
version when the English only was presented in other words, 
until he had fixed the whole, original text and translation alike, 
in his memory. This required a repetition of the study " a dozen 
times at least." The master then passed to the second selection. 

The suggestion which presents itself on consideration of this 
method is that, while it may possibly be very effectual as a means 
of imparting a knowledge of language, it is educationally faulty 
in calling into exercise no faculty of the mind but that of 
memory. This would unsuit it to be used with young children, 
though it might possibly be advantageously employed with 
adults. 

The method of Ratichius (properly named Wolfgang Ratke) 
was similar to that of Ascham in employing only a single book. 
But he required no preliminary preparation of the pupil in the 
forms of cases and tenses* He took a play of Terence, and re- 
quired each learner to study carefully the translation three times 
over before seeing the original. Then, from the open book, the 
master translated, as in the method of Ascham, for half an hour, 
when he resumed at the beginning and translated the same pas- 
sage a second time. After completing the play, the exercise was 
resumed in the same order, only that the pupil began now to 
take an active part, repeating in the second half -hour the transla- 
tion given by the master during the first. This being completed, 
a third rehearsal took place, in which the pupils only translated. 
When the pupil in this way had become master of the lesson so 
far as the sense was concerned, the grammatical problems sug- 
gested by the text were taken up, the master explaining them in 
the particular relations presented without generalizing, leaving 
generalizations to follow by induction. This method, too, has 
some advantages, particularly the presentation to the student of 
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a version in the vernacular, before he is required to study the 
original; but it obviously throws too much upon the master, and 
is unfit to be employed as a means of mental discipline. 

Jean Joseph Jacotot, a lecturer on French literature in the 
University of Louvain, Belgium, early in this century announced 
the invention of a " universal system of education," of which 
the fundamental principle seems to have been to put the pupil 
into as favorable conditions as possible to teach himself, and to 
leave him to overcome the difficulties in his way as best he can. 
In the application of this theory to the teaching of language, he 
placed in the pupil's hands, as Ascham and Ratichius had done, 
a single book. In the teaching of French, the book chosen was 
Fenelon's Telemachus. This book the pupil was, at every lesson, 
to begin at the beginning, finding out the meaning from a trans- 
lation or otherwise as he best could, and advancing at each read- 
ing a little farther than at the last preceding. The number of 
repetitions was therefore indefinite and often very great. As 
for grammatical forms and syntax, the learner was to guess them 
out, or study them out, the teacher not being permitted to give 
him any direct information whatever. This method enjoyed an 
extraordinary and extended popularity for some years during the 
life of its author; but long before his death, which occurred in 
1840, it fell into complete disrepute. There was, nevertheless, 
a principle of true philosophy in this, which is to be found in the 
point in which it differed from the methods of Ascham and 
Ratichius: it required the pupil to use all his faculties, instead 
of resting for his advancement upon the memory alone. Of the 
merits of this system the Rev. Mr. Quick, of Cambridge, 
observes: 

I take it that Jacotot taught more emphatically than any one three 
great paedagogic truths: first, that a good teacher exercises the 
searching rather than the receiving faculties of the learner's mind; 
second, that all fresh knowledge should be connected with what 
the learner knew before; and third, that a thorough knowledge of 
anything is an almost inexhaustible source of power. However, if 
his principles were right, there must have been some grave defects 
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in his application of them; or his system, which at first met with 
immense success, would not so speedily have lost its ground. 

The grave defect in the application consisted obviously in his 
pushing the first principle to an extravagant and unreasonable 
excess, and in leaving the pupil too entirely helpless. It is well 
to require a young person to find out things for himself; but it 
is not well to withhold from him instrumentalities for aiding 
search which he is not likely to find out for himself, or can only 
find out at the cost of a very disproportionate amount of labor. 

John Amos Comenius lived about a century earlier than 
Jacotot. His method of teaching languages was what has been 
called the intuitive or perceptive system, being embraced in 
a series of lessons in the language to be taught relating to simple 
subjects easily appreciable by the senses, such as objects in 
natural history, the sciences, trades, or professions. He aimed at 
two things at once to impart knowledge of things, and to 
enable the learner to talk about the things in another language 
than his own. It was necessary, therefore, that the pupil should 
learn thoroughly all the words and all the facts embraced in 
each successive lesson. Keeping this condition in mind, he made 
it his endeavor to avoid the repetition of words, and to compress 
into his lessons the largest practicable number of different words. 
The book published by him in his later life, entitled the Orbis 
sensualium pictus, in which he aimed to present the perfect em- 
bodiment of his complete system, contained all that he knew of 
the visible world, and all the words sanctioned by good usage in 
the Latin language. He prided himself on the fact that no word 
occurs in the book twice, except the indispensable connectives. 

There is good sense in the idea that, in the teaching of lan- 
guages, the lessons should be so chosen as to avoid loading the 
mind with other labor than that which the acquisition of the 
language requires; but the weight of this consideration is over- 
borne by the fact that the study of language in our schools is 
not pursued with the exclusive object of learning the language 
to read or to speak with facility, but rather in order that the 
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study may call into healthy exercise all the mental faculties 
equally; and hence it is a mistake to present language in such a 
form as to put these faculties generally to sleep, and keep the 
memory only awake. It is also a mistake to make a point of ex- 
cluding all repetitions of words, since language in its natural 
utterance involves the necessary and frequent repetition of 
certain classes of words which constitute its framework and give 
it its character; such as, in our own language, are the words of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, which, though outnumbered three- or four- 
fold by those which have been transplanted into it from other 
sources, recur with probably three- or fourfold frequency. 
Hence, though the Orbis pictus, if thoroughly digested, may 
give a learner a complete Latin vocabulary, it cannot make him 
a master of the Latin language. 

The Hamiltonian method of language teaching is so named 
from James Hamilton, an Englishman, who early in this century 
published in this city a treatise embodying views as to language 
teaching, which he afterwards, here and abroad, spent his life in 
putting into practice. The great merit which he claimed for his 
system was the rapidity with which it accomplished the most 
extraordinary results. He proposed to teach adults to translate 
the Gospel of St. John from French into English in fifteen les- 
sons; but found, as is related, ten lessons sufficient. Hamilton's 
method is thus succinctly explained in the article under this title 
in Chambers's Cyclopaedia: 

Supposing Latin to be the language to be learned, Hamilton put 
into the pupil's hands the Gospel of St. John in Latin, with an 
interlinear version, so literal as to show the gender as well as num- 
ber of nouns, etc., and the mood, tense, and person of the verbs. 
The idioms were not translated by corresponding idioms, but each 
word by its literal equivalent in English. A fundamental point 
with Hamilton was to give the primitive and not the derivative 
signification of the word, and to give the same signification to 
the same word in whatever connection it might stand. When the 
pupil had by this practice got a considerable knowledge of the 
vocables and the accidence of the language, he was practised in 
turning the English version back into the Latin. Hamilton under- 
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took in this way to give boys of eleven as much knowledge of 
Latin in six months as they usually learn at our public schools in 
six years. 

The fault of this method, as of those first mentioned, is that 
it fails to make of the study of language a means of mental disci- 
pline, and that however useful it might be for adults, it ought not 
to be practiced with children. Besides, the principle of translating 
literati??? is a false one, no language admitting such direct trans- 
formation into any other. Hence, if it has ever been successful, 
it must have been so in spite of this theoretic error. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples, though there are 
many more, no less interesting and no less instructive than those 
above mentioned. The object of introducing these is to show 
that, even the history of education, which might be presumed 
to be the least profitable part of a course of instruction in 
pedagogics, contains much to direct the mind of the professional 
teacher to the problems presented by his own calling, and so to 
inspire him with an interest in his work without which it can 
never be a pleasure to himself or a benefit to others. 

But after all that can be said on this subject, there will un- 
questionably always remain minds unconvinced minds other- 
wise perhaps characterized by sound judgment to which the 
project of educating teachers to the business of education seems 
a purely visionary fancy. The teacher, they say, is born, not 
made. Education is not a science to be taught; it is a vocation 
to be embraced in response to an inward call. And, in so far 
as there is anything to be learned in the art of teaching, it is 
only to be acquired in the difficult school of experience, and the 
learner must be his own teacher. Let us suppose that this is true, 
it cannot but produce a most painful impression upon the mind 
of one who admits it to call to mind the universal truth that 
whatever is possible to gain by tentative efforts in any descrip- 
tion of skill can only be gained at serious cost to somebody, and 
not always at the cost of the individual who profits. If one were 
to attempt to acquire the art of carving in ivory by experience, 
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he could only hope to become an expert carver after ruining 
much costly material, the property of himself or of any em- 
ployer who should propose to educate him by so expensive a 
process. 

At present [says Professor Meiklejohn, of the University of St. An- 
drews], all secondary and many primary teachers gain their ex- 
perience at the cost of their pupils. Their first pupils are the cor- 
pora villa, on whom experiments are made for the benefit of those 
who come after. I remember hearing Dr. Abbott, one of the very 
ablest teachers in the country, and the Head Master of the City 
of London School, make this remark: "I gained my experience 
at the expense of my pupils for the first two years." Others go on 
gaming "experience" all their lives; and nothing comes of it for 
their pupils but maimed powers, baffled intellects, and dulled 
interest. 

And the Professor goes on to say: 

The substitution of the methods and results of the carefully inter- 
rogated experience of others for this process of mental vivisection, 
the consequent removal of friction with its loss of power, and the 
profit of the first and all succeeding pupils, are the chief practical 
aims to be kept in view in the training of the teacher. 

And if we could find no other or more weighty reason for de- 
siring that some general and effectual system should be estab- 
lished for properly preparing for their work the thousands of 
men and women into whose hands the destinies of the rising 
generation of the country are so largely committed, it would be 
enough for us to point to the pernicious state of things in which 
multitudes of these tender minds are annually crushed, para- 
lyzed, or stupefied by the ignorance, inexperience, or indiff er- 
ence of this same class of persons. 

The proposition that authority should be given here for 
instituting a course of lectures on the history, theory, and prac- 
tice of education, after having been recommended in the last 
annual report of the undersigned, was laid before the Trustees 
in the autumn of 1881, in the form of a resolution, which was 
referred for consideration and report to one of the permanent 
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committees of the Board. After having been the subject of de- 
liberation in the committee for two or three months, the resolu- 
tion was finally approved and ordered to be reported; but after 
the report had been drawn up, it failed to receive the signatures 
of a majority of the committee, and further proceedings were 
practically arrested. But though this result was a disappointment, 
it was not wholly discouraging. The facts of the case made it 
evident that the opinions of the committee were nearly equally 
balanced, or were perhaps favorable to the measure taken per se 
rather than the contrary, economical considerations entering 
probably to some extent into the decision. The undersigned 
could not feel that his duty had been discharged if he did not 
ask that the question might be taken up once more for recon- 
sideration. In no other way which it is possible for him to 
imagine could the power of this institution for good be made 
more widely or effectively felt than in this; in no other way 
than in this could it do so much to vivify and elevate the educa- 
tional system of this great community, through all its grades, 
from the highest to the lowest,* 

* Report for 1881-82, pp. 51-65. 
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XV 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

MAY 7, 1883 

N the past few years, the work of a librarian has come to be 
regarded as a distinct profession, affording opportunities of 
usefulness in the educational field inferior to no other, and re- 
quiring superior abilities to discharge its duties well. The li- 
brarian is ceasing to be a mere jailer of the books, and is becoming 
an aggressive force in his community. There is a growing call 
for trained librarians animated by the modern library spirit. A 
rapidly increasing number of competent men and women are 
taking up the librarian's occupation as a life work. Thoughtful 
observers say that public opinion and individual motives and 
actions are influenced now not so much by what is uttered from 
the rostrum or the pulpit as by what is read; that this reading 
can be shaped and influenced chiefly and cheaply only through 
the library; and therefore that the librarian who is master of his 
profession is a most potent factor for good. 

In our colleges, every professor and every student, in what- 
ever department, necessarily bases most of his work on books, 
and is therefore largely dependent on the library. 

Recognizing the importance of this new profession and the 
increasing number of those who wish to enter it, we are con- 
fronted by the fact that there is absolutely nowhere any pro- 
vision for instruction in either the art or science of the librarian's 
business. Prominent library officials tell us that it is no uncom- 
mon occurrence for young men and women of good parts, and 
from whom the best work might fairly be expected, to seek in 
vain for any opportunity to fit themselves for this work. It is 
simply impossible for the large libraries to give special attention 
to the training of help for other institutions. Each employee must 
devote himself to the one part of the work that falls to his share, 
so that he can know little of the rest, except what he may learn 
by accidental and partial absorption of their methods. There is 
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a constantly increasing demand for trained librarians and cata- 
loguers, and there is no place where such can be trained. A lim- 
ited number may be here and there found who have had certain 
experience in parts of library work, but few who have been 
systematically trained in any, and fewer still who have had such 
training in all. The few really great librarians have been mainly 
self-made, and have obtained their eminence by literally feeling 
their way through long years of darkness. 

It is possible, in connection with a library like ours, already 
respectable in the number of its volumes, yearly growing and 
destined to be great, to supply this want at a cost trifling com- 
pared to its importance. No instruction in languages, literature, 
history, science, or art now given in any of our various schools 
need be duplicated for this purpose. No expensive apparatus is 
needed to accomplish it. The necessary library, in operation as 
a basis for study, is already provided, and other libraries in 
which to study and compare various systems of administration 
are at hand in New York as nowhere else. 

The instruction and needed inspiration for the work can be 
given best by lectures by the recognized authorities in each 
special department of library work. 

Inquiry among several leading members of the profession has 
uniformly shown great interest in the project of such a school 
and a universal willingness to assist it in every way. 

The course need not be greatly extended, as only the techni- 
cal parts of the work would require treatment in it. 

Such a school is called for, not only by the inexperienced who 
wish to enter upon library work, but by a growing number of 
those already engaged in it. Of the five thousand public librari- 
ans in the United States, not a few would gladly embrace such 
an opportunity to bring themselves abreast of modern library 
thought and methods, and their employers would find it economy 
to grant them the necessary leave of absence to enable them to 
do so. If it be true, as is so often stated, that ten thousand volumes 
catalogued and administered in the best way are more practically 
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useful than thirty thousand treated in an unintelligent or ineffi- 
cient manner, then it is of the greatest importance to advance 
by every possible means the general standard of library work 
throughout the country. As those best qualified to judge who 
have given the subject their attention agree that such a school 
once established and properly conducted is sure to succeed, and 
as it is now practicable for us to assume the leadership in this 
department and to offer such instruction without extending the 
line of our annual expenditure, the undersigned would respect- 
fully recommend to the Trustees that they should take into seri- 
ous consideration the expediency of opening here at an early 
day a school such as is above described.* 

MAY 5, 1884 

The suggestion, embraced in the last annual report of the 
undersigned, of the expediency of establishing here a school for 
the training of young persons to such an acquaintance with the 
modern improved system of library management as should fit 
them to take charge of the very numerous public libraries of the 
country, most of which are now conducted without any system 
at all, has awakened a more general and more lively interest 
among those whom the proposition concerns than had been an- 
ticipated. With the members of the Association of American 
Librarians, the scheme of such a school, to be somewhere estab- 
lished, has been for some years a subject of discussion and of 
favorable consideration. The prospect of the early realization 
of that idea by the action of this institution has therefore afforded 
them gratification, as promising to supply a want of which they 
have a clearer appreciation than any other class of persons in 
society. But expressions of similar gratification have come with 
no less emphasis from another and at present more numerous 
class, viz., that of those who have already undertaken the charge 
of libraries without an adequate understanding of their duties, 
and of others who aspire to occupy similar positions, but wish 

* Report for i88z-83, pp. 48-51. 
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first to acquire the necessary qualifications. It is said that the 
number of public libraries in the United States is not less than 
five thousand, and the number is constantly increasing, as the 
value of these powerful aids to public enlightenment is becom- 
ing more and more generally appreciated, and every village is 
becoming ambitious to secure the benefits which such instru- 
mentalities diffuse around them. Too many of these local insti- 
tutions are, however, in the hands of employees whose highest 
notion of the duty of a librarian is to deliver books to those who 
ask for them, and to keep a faithful record of the books thus 
given out. A thorough education in the principles of library 
administration, as now understood and taught by those through 
whose experience they have been developed and reduced to a 
system, would enable the custodians of these scattered collec- 
tions of books to increase their effective usefulness manifold. At 
present, the only mode in which a young man who aspires to 
occupy the position of a librarian can acquaint himself with the 
nature of the duties he will have to discharge is to enlist himself 
as a subordinate in some large and well-conducted library, and 
learn by observation and experience. But this sort of education, 
or, as it may be better styled, apprenticeship, is attended with 
two disadvantages: the first, that it requires an unnecessarily ex- 
tended period of time to acquire by imitation or assimilation 
what might be much more expeditiously conveyed by direct in- 
struction, and, secondly, that openings of this kind in great public 
libraries are not numerous, and may often have to be long 
waited for. The desirability, therefore, of the creation of a school 
for the education of librarians is obvious, and that such a school 
cannot fail to be instrumental of great public good is a point that 
needs not to be argued. 

By a resolution adopted by the Trustees on the seventh of 
May last, the Committee on the Library were instructed to con- 
sider and report as to the expediency of creating, in connection 
with our library, a school such as is here described. The Com- 
mittee have been disposed to act with deliberation, especially 
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inasmuch as it was understood that, in any case, the commence- 
ment of actual operations was not expected to be immediate. It 
is believed, however, that the Committee will soon be prepared 
to report, and the probability is that their report will be favor- 
able. 

Several considerations concur to recommend the adoption 
of the proposed scheme, one or two of which may be mentioned, 
but on which it is not necessary to dwell. In the first place, its 
novelty will serve to draw toward our College the attention of 
the public, and especially of the press, which is always interested 
in whatever relates to books and to the diffusion of intelligence 
among the people. In the next place, the measure will be recog- 
nized as meeting and supplying a public want, the magnitude of 
which society is learning every day more clearly to appreciate, 
and our institution will enjoy the advantage which accrues to 
those who are recognized as having rendered a great public 
service. In the third place, the creation and maintenance of the 
proposed school involve no expense to the treasury. The school 
will be self-sustaining so far as any outlay for its maintenance 
is involved. No outlay would be necessary, except sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the lecturers from a distance whose cooper- 
ation is already assured to us in advance, and who would give us 
the benefit of the best experience in the various branches of 
library management which the country affords. For this it is 
estimated that the fees paid by the matriculates of the school 
would amply suffice. Unless the indications which have reached 
us from every quarter are wholly fallacious, the attendance in 
the school will not be inconsiderable, and a reasonable fee will 
more than cover all its expenses. 

As to organization, it is proposed that the school shall be 
placed under the special control of the Committee on the Li- 
brary, the chief executive officer to be the Chief Librarian, who 
shall receive also the title of Professor of Library Economy, 
as denoting his relation to the system of instruction in the 
school. As assurances have reached us from the most distin- 
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guished and most experienced of the librarians of the country 
of their willingness and desire to promote the success of the 
undertaking by lending their personal aid in carrying out the 
scheme, it is presumed that the Committee on the Library will 
be authorized to extend from time to time, to such accomplished 
experts, invitations to deliver before the students courses of 
lectures more or less extended, as each case may seem to re- 
quire, on those subjects connected with library management as 
to which they may be severally regarded as the authorities best 
qualified to speak. We shall thus be enabled to concentrate here, 
at one point, the highest ability and the largest experience which 
the country affords in this department of knowledge, and we 
shall have the satisfaction of having been first to enter a field 
which, whether we make it ours or not, cannot long remain 
unoccupied* 

As to the time at which the doors of the school shall be 
opened, it is not necessary to be precipitate. Perhaps it would be 
sufficiently early to say that operations shall commence on the 
first of October, 1886; but it is important that the question 
whether the undertaking shall be attempted or not should be 
settled without delay, for the double reason that if no announce- 
ment is made by us the work will probably be undertaken else- 
where, and that if we are to undertake it, it is desirable, in the 
interest of those who may desire to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages we offer, that ample notice of our purpose should be 
extensively given a considerable length of time in advance. As 
the International Association of Librarians is to hold its annual 
reunion some time during the coming summer at Toronto, in 
Canada, an occasion would there offer itself of making any reso- 
lution which may be reached by us promptly known to those 
most interested in it, in all parts of the United States. And dur- 
ing the interval which must elapse before the scheme goes finally 
into operation, not only will those who propose to avail them- 
selves of its advantages have time to make their preparations, but 
the Committee will be able to mature the scheme of instruction, 
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to arrange with lecturers from a distance the subjects and the 
order of their lectures, and to settle the conditions of admission 
and the nature and forms of the certificates to be issued to pro- 
ficients. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the preliminary ques- 
tion, that is, the question whether the school shall be under- 
taken or not, may be decided before the Trustees finally adjourn 
for the summer.* 

* Report for 1883-84, pp. 29-33. 
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IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 

JUNE 4, 1866 

FUR higher institutions of learning, until a comparatively 
recent period, have been equal to the educational wants of 
the country. Theirs has been a noble function, which they 
have adequately and admirably fulfilled. Nor in their own pe- 
culiar field is their usefulness diminished, or are they likely 
ever to be superseded. 

But with the advancement of human knowledge and the 
growing diversity of the arts of civilized life new fields are open- 
ing and new wants springing up which imperatively demand the 
creation of new agencies; and the educational problem of the 
day is to discover in what manner these new agencies can be 
most conveniently supplied, or in fact supplied at all. 

For the last thirty or forty years there has floated in the 
minds of American educationists the ideal of a grand university, 
in which should be united the best features of the universities of 
Great Britain and of the European continent an institution in 
which provision should be made at once for giving instruction of 
the highest order in every department of human knowledge, and 
for encouraging and facilitating original investigation in every 
subject of interest to man. On one or two occasions, we have 
seen energetic efforts put forth to secure the illustration in the 
actual of this most fascinating ideal. It is now ten or fifteen 
years since there was brought to bear upon the legislature of this 
state the influence of a combination of talent such as has been 
rarely seen united in a common purpose, having for its object to 
secure the endowment at Albany of an institution of the char- 
acter just described. The effort failed, as every such effort made 
in this country must fail, which builds its hopes upon the liber- 
ality of legislative bodies. 

A project so magnificent as that which was here proposed 
could have no adequate realization without a foundation of ten 
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or fifteen millions of dollars. To look to a state legislature for 
the exercise of a munificence like this, upon no better plea than 
that the highest intellectual culture of the people might be thus 
subserved, could be nothing less than visionary; and to attempt 
to rear the superstructure without an adequate foundation could 
result only in disastrous failure. It is true that the projectors, in 
the instance referred to, entertained very sanguine hopes of aid 
from private contributions; but no private liberality would rise, 
in any brief period, to the height of this formidable demand. The 
project failed, but there still survives a permanent monument of 
the earnestness with which it was prosecuted, in the Dudley 
observatory which it stimulated into life. 

Universities are a want of the country which must and will 
be supplied; but they cannot spring into being full panoplied 
like Minerva from the head of Jupiter. They must grow by 
gradual accretion continued through a long series of years, and 
no such accretion can take place except around an existing 
nucleus. By a process of this description they are growing now 
under our eyes. We see the fact illustrated in the instances of 
Harvard and Yale Colleges; and if anything is written in the 
book of destiny with a distinctness not to be mistaken, it is that 
our own College is to furnish a similar example. 

In this point of view we see how absurd is the notion, preva- 
lent in this community, that Columbia College possesses an en- 
dowment sufficient for all her wants. Columbia College, con- 
sidered as a mere college, is indeed comparatively rich. If she 
had no other and no higher function to fulfill, but that of pre- 
paring and sending annually into the world a score or two of 
Bachelors of Arts, the popular impression would be just, and it 
might be said of her that she is rich enough. But she has a mission 
vastly more important than this a mission of such dignity and 
grandeur that, beside it, her original function, as a school for 
the training of boys, shrinks into comparative insignificance. 

The fact that the College already possesses some resources, 
so far from being a reason why she needs no more, is the very 
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best of reasons why her resources should be largely increased, 
and, instead of disposing her friends to regard her claims with 
apathy, should stimulate them to a higher zeal in the endeavor 
to add to her strength. She is the nucleus of what will one day 
be the great university of the city possibly of the continent 
and it should be an encouragement to all who have any ambition 
to see our city as preeminent in its literary and scientific char- 
acter as it is in its population, its commerce, and its wealth, that 
she is a nucleus so substantial already so sound and solid at the 
core that all future accretions will adhere to her firmly and 
constitute the elements of a healthy growth.* 
* Report for 1865-66, pp. 27-31. 
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POSTGRADUATE INSTRUCTION 

JUNE 2, 1879 

THE adoption of a liberal system of elective study . . . 
prepares a college to rise naturally and easily to the higher 
level of postgraduate instruction. By this term, postgraduate 
instruction, is meant that larger development of important sub- 
jects of knowledge for which there is needed such a preliminary 
acquaintance with the elements as is furnished by the usual 
course of collegiate study. It is in this superior course that such 
extensive subjects as philosophy and the history of philosophy, 
general history and the philosophy of history, Roman, Gre- 
cian, and modern literature, political economy, constitutional 
law and the science of government, ethics, aesthetics, the 
higher mathematics, mathematical physics, and many others 
which are included, by title at least, in the educational program 
of nearly every college, and professedly taught to every under- 
graduate, can only in any proper sense be taught at all. The most 
that the ordinary college course can do for the student in regard 
to them is to enable him, in default of better guidance, to become 
his own instructor, and seek to increase his knowledge by the 
aid of books. In this course also, room may be found for many 
topics of interest which the ordinary college scheme, compre- 
hensive as it is, does not embrace at all, such as poetry, the fine 
arts, comparative philology, commerce, statistical science, social 
science, diplomacy, international law, ethnology, physical geog- 
raphy, Oriental literature, and the like topics which can 
scarcely be studied with profit unless studied thoroughly. 

There can be no doubt that the time has come when provision 
on a liberal scale will have to be made in our country for instruc- 
tion of this superior character. To a certain extent, in a few of 
our leading educational institutions, it is already offered. At Yale 
College there has long existed a school of philosophy and phi- 
lology, a school of the fine arts, and a school of Oriental litera- 
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ture. Princeton has established lecture courses to graduates on 
ancient and contemporary philosophy, on Sanskrit, and on early 
English and Anglo-Saxon; and Harvard University offers similar 
instruction in classical literature, history, philosophy, the higher 
mathematics, and many other subjects of importance* These pro- 
visions have been gradually growing up, and they will continue 
to grow, until the graduate instruction in these institutions may 
possibly overshadow the undergraduate. 

It is not to be supposed that, because these attempts to supply 
an educational want of our country have been of comparatively 
recent date, the want itself has only recently begun to be felt, 
or that, having been felt, it has not been satisfied. The truth is 
that the zealous devotees of good learning among our youthful 
countrymen have been long accustomed to resort, and continue 
still in large numbers to resort, to the schools of higher learning 
in other lands for that superior instruction which they have not 
been able to find at home. There are probably now, among the 
officers of American colleges, numbers of men, eminent for learn- 
ing or scientific skill, whose own personal education was com- 
pleted in the universities of Continental Europe. There are no 
fewer than six of this class of men in our own College at this 
very time, and the number of the same class at Harvard is three 
or four times as great. These well-known facts furnish evidence 
sufficient, if it were wanted, to prove that the demand for in- 
struction of a higher grade than our colleges supply is real, and 
that it has been long existent; and they not only justify the effort 
which some of our institutions are making to furnish such su- 
perior instruction, but impose it as a duty, upon any whose cir- 
cumstances allow them to do so, to join in this effort. 

There was a time in the history of this country when the 
dependence of our people upon the institutions of the Old World 
for all education above the elementary was as complete as it has 
more recently been for the highest. Before the Revolution, every 
man of means among the colonists felt it incumbent on him to 
send his son to the old country for that liberal culture which it 
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was believed could not then be found nearer than Oxford or 
Cambridge. The seven years' revolutionary struggle interrupted 
this, and the subsequent growth of American colleges of really 
substantial excellence soon made it no longer necessary. 

The country had, however, hardly become emancipated 
from educational dependence in this form, before there began 
to grow up a similar dependence in another. With the rapid 
progress of scientific discovery early in the present century, and 
the multiplication at the same time of useful applications of sci- 
ence to the arts of industry, there arose a demand for a species 
of special scientific culture which could only be supplied by the 
universities and technological schools of France and Germany. 
The number of young men who have resorted to those institu- 
tions for education of this description from the United States in 
past years has been very great, and many even yet continue to 
do so. Within the past twenty-five years, however, schools of 
science have grown up in this country which provide very satis- 
factorily for instruction of this character, and our young men 
have no longer need to go abroad in order to fit themselves for 
the scientific professions. But for the great range of subjects 
which lie beyond the limit of the exact sciences, many of which 
are not embraced at all in the ordinary scheme of undergraduate 
instruction, while many others are taught in college only in their 
rudiments, we have scarcely as yet begun to provide. The efforts 
thus far made in this direction are seen in the creation of lecture 
courses for postgraduate instruction in a few of the older and 
better endowed of the colleges of our country. We see here the 
indication of a future system of university education of which 
the development and completion must be the work of time. 

It is only by this process of gradual development that we can 
expect to see the university system establish itself among us. A 
fully appointed university is too costly an institution to be cre- 
ated by a single act of private munificence; and under our forms 
of government, state bounty is not likely to attempt what indi- 
vidual liberality cannot. We have, it is true, universities enough 
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in name, founded by beneficence both public and private; but 
none of these are universities in the sense in which the word is 
understood on the continent of Europe, and in none of them is 
there as yet proper university teaching. 

The university system is destined nevertheless to establish 
itself in our country. It will do so because it must do so. It is the 
necessary culmination of a progress in educational affairs which 
has been going forward since the commencement of our national 
existence, and of which the recent progress has been encourag- 
ingly rapid. It will be the outgrowth of our existing college sys- 
tem. Our universities will be evolutions and not new creations. 
They will be formed by the expansion of the system of post- 
graduate instruction, now firmly engrafted upon many, whose 
example will be followed by many more. Such an expansion 
will take place, of course, only in response to a demand. The fact 
that it is taking place is evidence that the demand exists. And the 
college supplies it because it is able to do so at less cost to the 
public than would be required for the creation of a new and 
independent order of institutions. A well-appointed college has 
already the men who are capable of giving the instruction de- 
manded, and the auxiliary appliances that are necessary to make 
the instruction thorough. Its permanence is already secured, 
independently of the greater or less attractiveness of the new 
fields of knowledge which it opens to the student; so that with- 
out the hazard of costly experiments it can adjust its teaching 
to the ascertained public want. 

But of the very great number of colleges in our country, 
amounting in all to several hundreds, few can be said to be well 
appointed. Few, therefore, are likely to become universities, and, 
fortunately, few universities are needed. 

It would not be difficult to point out at the present time a 
certain limited number of these institutions whose inevitable 
destiny it will be to be among those few. Some are indicated 
by their actual present condition, some by their geographical 
situation, and some by these causes combined. Columbia College 
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falls into this latter class. Her financial strength not only makes 
it possible for her to enter upon this superior field of educational 
effort, but imposes on her the duty to do so. The fitness of things 
requires that a great city like New York, the greatest on the 
American continent, and one of the two or three greatest in the 
world, should illustrate in all its institutions educational, aes- 
thetic, benevolent, or whatever else the highest results of a 
perfected civilization. Here, if anywhere, opportunities should 
be thrown open to the seeker after knowledge, to pursue study 
or investigation in any department and to any extent he may 
desire. Such opportunities it will be the province, as it will also 
be the duty, of Columbia College, in the coming centuries, to 
supply. There is no other institution which can fulfill this func- 
tion if she should fail to do so. It is idle to suppose that any other 
will be called into existence simply to take from her hands the 
duty which properly belongs to her. 

We may assume it therefore as certain that Columbia College 
is to be the great university of this principal state of the Union, 
and this principal city of the western continent. Circumstances 
also indicate that the time has come when she should begin to 
address herself to the duties which such a prospective destiny 
and responsibility involve. 

In doing this, there is no necessity for the adoption of any 
immediate measures involving materially increased expenditure. 
The formation of graduate classes is a natural and necessary 
consequence of the enlargement of the elective system in the 
undergraduate course. We have able professors whose power of 
usefulness is in a great measure lost to us for lack of opportunity. 
Trammelled as they are by a scheme which denies them time to 
make anything like a proper exposition of the subjects which 
they teach, they are forced to confine themselves, year after 
year, to a continual repetition of the same sketchy and necessarily 
imperfect outlines. Without any addition to our present academic 
staff, we could provide for lecture courses in philosophy, his- 
tory, Greek and Roman literature, political economy, govern- 
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mental science, and other subjects which, though originally de- 
signed for undergraduates, would be attractive even to educated 
men. And thus postgraduate instruction, blended at first with 
the undergraduate, would ultimately acquire a separate and in- 
dependent standing. 

In the due course of time, provision will be demanded, and 
will be made, for the teaching of subjects not included in the 
present program. These may be introduced so gradually as not 
to entail burdens on the institution for which they will not bring 
with them compensating advantages in the increased attendance 
they will draw. Already a committee of the Trustees has recom- 
mended one such addition, in a proposal to create a department 
of comparative philology; and although the recommendation is 
still pending, it is believed that its ultimate adoption is not doubt- 
ful. But whatever may be the fate of this particular measure, 
or whatever the prospect that the College may early enter upon 
that higher course of educational effort to which the circum- 
stances of the times so clearly invite her, it is no less certain that 
she will yet fulfill her manifest destiny, and probably, before the 
close of another century, will stand in the front rank of Ameri- 
can universities.* 

* Report for 1878-79, pp. 49-56. 



XVIII 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE AS A UNIVERSITY 

MAY i, 1882 

WITHIN the past twenty-five years, our College has very 
greatly enlarged the scope of its teaching and the sphere 
of its usefulness. During the year terminating in June, 1857, the 
total number of students matriculated in the College was only 
143. All the instruction given was confined to the department 
of arts, and the number of professors and other instructors was 
only six. It may serve to convey some slight idea of the change 
which has since occurred, when it is stated that at the present 
time, in addition to the school of arts, there are in existence 
associated with it four flourishing professional schools, embrac- 
ing more than thirteen hundred students, together with a Gradu- 
ate Department, for high culture; the total attendance in all 
departments amounting to no less than sixteen hundred students, 
with about eighty instructors of various grades, and between 
twenty and thirty employees not engaged in instruction. The 
College has thus taken on the functions and assumed the aspect 
of an university. In popular parlance, the words college and uni- 
versity are so indiscriminately applied that it has become neces- 
sary to define the proper distinction between the two. Going 
back to the origin of the terms, we shall find that the university 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century was an educational institu- 
tion established by decree of the supreme authorities of Church 
or State, and empowered to give instruction in the liberal arts, 
or in law, medicine, or theology; and also to license such of its 
own proficients as should satisfy certain tests prescribed by 
itself to become instructors likewise. It was this licensing power 
which became the distinctive characteristic of the university. 
The license was originally bestowed only on those whose pur- 
pose it was to become teachers in fact, and along with the license 
was imposed the duty of teaching in the university itself. The 
number of licentiates annually made was, accordingly, in the 
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early history of the university system, very small; being only 
sufficient to maintain an effective corps of instruction. The nu- 
merical strength of this corps was not indeed rigorously fixed, 
as it is usually in American colleges. Instructors competed with 
each other in the same field, and their emoluments consisted 
mainly of the fees of their students. The number was, therefore, 
as great as under this system could obtain for themselves sub- 
sistence, but it necessarily reduced the annual number of licenti- 
ates far below that of the students annually completing their 
course of instruction in the university. The time came at length 
when licentiates were made without being rigorously required 
to exercise actually the functions they were licensed to perform. 
Then the license ceased to be a burden, and became an honor- 
able distinction, becoming known as it is to this day as an aca- 
demic degree. It does not appear that during the prevalence of 
this system any person not duly licensed by the universities was 
at liberty to give instruction in the liberal arts or in the studies 
preparatory to either of the so-called learned professions at all. 
Certainly no one without such authority might open a school for 
that purpose. It was a commendable feature of the system that 
it recognized the educational career as a profession, which was 
as carefully guarded from the intrusions of the ignorant or inex- 
pert as were the universally acknowledged professions of medi- 
cine, law, or theology. In regard to these latter professions, these 
safeguards have continued to be maintained, and they are guarded 
in our own time with jealous watchfulness; but the vocation of 
the teacher has long since ceased to be a profession: it is open to 
all comers, and is often taken up as a pis aller by persons who 
feel their incapacity of success in the ordinary walks of business 
life. 

The distinctive characteristic of the original university was, 
therefore, not the exercise of the teaching function, nor the na- 
ture of the subjects taught. Universities were sometimes estab- 
lished in a single faculty only, as a faculty of theology or a 
faculty of law; but they were not universities because they 
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taught theology or law or the liberal arts. Their distinctive char- 
acteristic was the power possessed by them exclusively to license 
teachers in all these departments of knowledge; and as these 
licenses came in time to be called degrees, it may be said at 
present, as in the mediaeval period, that, in a technical sense, all 
that is necessary to make a university is the possession of the 
degree-conferring power. It follows that as, in bestowing char- 
ters on colleges, our American legislatures have invariably ac- 
companied the concession with the power " to give and grant 
any such degree or degrees to the students of said college, or to 
any other person or persons by them thought worthy thereof 
as are usually granted by universities or colleges now existing," 
all the more than four hundred chartered colleges of the United 
States, many of them differing only in name from schools for 
children of tender age, are equally clothed with university 
powers, and entitled to assume the honorable title of university. 

The colleges, on the other hand, of England and the Conti- 
nent of Europe were originally established to provide for the 
lodging and subsistence of the university students, without being 
intended to exercise any educational function at all. They gradu- 
ally took upon themselves such a function, by making it their 
business to ascertain, by daily or less frequent examination, how 
faithfully their inmates were profiting by the teachings of the 
university. By degrees, in England, the colleges have arrogated 
to themselves all that is necessary to prepare the student to pass 
the examinations required to secure his degree; and it is entirely 
possible, and more than that, is a thing of frequent occurrence, 
for a student to graduate at Oxford or Cambridge without at- 
tending on the course of instruction given by any university 
teachers at all. It is the university, however, which holds the test 
examinations and confers the degrees. The power of the college 
ends with recommending its candidates to the examining board. 

But, in the popular idea of our own time, the relation between 
college and university is by no means such as is here indicated. 
The distinction between the classes of institutions so designated 
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is understood to be one not of powers but of comprehensiveness. 
It is understood that, while the teaching of the college is con- 
fined within a pretty sharply defined limit, the teaching of the 
university has no definite limit at all; that while the college teaches 
only some things, the fully appointed university teaches every- 
thing; also that an educational institution approaches the ideal 
of an university in proportion as it transcends the narrow bound- 
ary which is supposed to define the proper province of the 
college. As these terms have gathered this kind of significancy in 
the popular mind, it is proper, or at least it is convenient, that 
in the use we may make of them, we should employ these in the 
same sense. 

There is, however, a particular in which the university differs 
from the college, above and beyond the difference in point of 
comprehensiveness which is all that is involved in the popular 
conception. The university not only carries on indefinitely the 
intellectual work which the college begins, but it also bridges 
over, in a variety of directions, the wide gap which exists be- 
tween the ideal world, which is the world of the college, and the 
actual world of busy life. It has been made a frequent reproach 
to the training given by the college, or to what is called a liberal 
education, that it is wholly impractical, and fails completely to 
fit a man for any career by which he may hope to gain his daily 
bread. Nay, it is even said that this kind of training not only 
fails to fit, but actually unfits men for the work of real life. It 
draws them gradually away into a world of abstractions, or of 
truths divested of all utilitarian associations (which it holds in 
contempt) , so that when at last this species of culture has accom- 
plished for them all that it can, they are even less well prepared 
to make their way in the world than they were before it began. 
To a certain extent, the imputation here thrown out is well 
founded; but it is not just on that account to regard it as a re- 
proach. It would be truly a reproach, if it had ever been assumed 
for a liberal education that its object is to prepare men for the 
business of life. The object of liberal education is to make the 
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most that can be made of man as man, not as lawyer or physician 
or carpenter. This being the avowed design, there is implied in 
it by necessary consequence that when the culture has done its 
work the man will not be prepared to enter directly upon any 
special career or vocation, but that he will be capable of adapt- 
ing himself promptly to such a specialty, and of pursuing it after- 
wards with a vigor and success which could only be the result 
of such a previous preparation. In this respect it is with mental 
as with physical training. As the muscular exercises of the gym- 
nasium do not result in fitting a man, and are not intended to fit 
a man, to use with dexterity the carpenter's plane or the stone- 
mason's chisel or the pavior's rammer, but have the effect of 
solidifying the frame and hardening the muscles and exalting 
the power of endurance to such a degree as to make it possible 
for one who has undergone them to become, after a suitable 
subsequent apprenticeship, a more effective carpenter or mason 
or pavior than he could otherwise have been, so the mental 
discipline imparted by the course of instruction in the college, 
without fitting its subject to enter immediately upon any specific 
calling, prepares him nevertheless to fit himself for engaging in 
any chosen department of human activity with a probability of 
success on which he could not otherwise have been able to count. 
It is not, therefore, a reproach to collegiate education that it is 
not practical. It is only a mistake to suppose that it ought to be 
practical. And those who have assisted to overload the college 
curriculum with subjects thrust upon it on the ground of their 
practical utility have only helped to pervert its original and 
legitimate design, and, so far as they have succeeded, to detract 
from its efficiency and impair its usefulness. But the error is not 
only to assume that the education of the college ought to be 
practical, but further to forget that the education of the college 
is not, and is not intended to be, the completion of the education 
of the man. There are two stages in this education. The first is 
subjective: it is to draw out the capabilities of the man himself 
without reference to any use that is to be made of him, or that 
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he may make of himself. The second is to adapt the capabilities 
so developed to that special line of effort into which the work of 
the coming life is to be directed. 

The college is not therefore, in any proper sense, a finishing 
school. It is a very common error to regard it as such. The youth- 
ful graduate is very commonly spoken of as having " completed 
his education." In a certain sense, this is not wholly incorrect. 
His education is complete as individual man, but as social man it 
ought to be just about to begin. Those who forget that this sup- 
plementary education is yet to be accomplished commit an error 
which may draw after it serious consequences. This supplemen- 
tary education in a large variety of forms it is the province of 
the university to furnish. It may not fulfill every demand of this 
nature which may be made upon it. If there are any who, after 
enjoying the benefit of a high intellectual culture, choose to apply 
the faculties so cultivated to mean and unintellectual pursuits, 
they will be obliged to find their supplementary education in 
the difficult school of experience, by serving a kind of prelimi- 
nary apprenticeship to their selected calling. But to all those 
who purpose to fulfill the destiny which, in devoting the best 
years of their life to the acquisition of a liberal education, they 
have marked out for themselves, the university offers opportu- 
nities for passing from the ideal to the practical, from the general 
to the special, in many different directions; and thus speedily 
transforms the inexperienced thinker into the active and ener- 
getic worker. The university may therefore be described as a 
school of the professions; but it is more than that. If there are 
those who, without aiming at a professional career, feel an im- 
pulse urging them to devote themselves to the pursuit of truth, 
by research or investigation in any direction, the university pro- 
vides them with the aids, the encouragement, and the instrumen- 
talities for carrying out such a purpose also. Universities are 
therefore not merely schools of the professions, but they are at 
the same time the fountains and fosterers of the highest learning 
and the prof oundest science of every kind. 
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It is true that all existing universities do not correspond to 
this description. The universities of England are not in any 
proper sense professional schools; and if it may truly be said of 
them that they foster learning, it has never been equally true 
that they are similarly propitious to science. They have produced 
some illustrious scientific men. Newton stands perhaps without 
a peer in the scientific annals of all time; yet the astronomy of 
Ptolemy continued to be taught in Newton's own University of 
Cambridge for a century after the publication of the Principia 
had created astronomical science anew. The universities of Eng- 
land have never made it their aim to open to educated men the 
way to any career of active life, unless it might be perhaps in 
the Church or in the field of statesmanship. They have furnished 
in the past centuries almost exclusively, and they do in the pres- 
ent very largely, the rulers of Great Britain; and the clergy of 
the establishment, ^including the whole House of Bishops, are 
recruited from their ranks. But the great jurists who have adorned 
the British bench or the British bar, and the eminent physicians 
who have shed luster on the medical science of England, have 
derived very little of their knowledge of law or of medicine from 
the universities; and of the great architects, engineers, naturalists, 
artists, and explorers, whose works or whose achievements con- 
stitute a large proportion of the national glory of the empire, 
not one can be said to have been made by these famous institu- 
tions. The British universities have, on the other hand, been 
rather administered in the interests of the aristocracy than of the 
people of England, and they have been adapted to the wants or 
the preferences of a class whose wealth lifts them above the ne- 
cessity of labor, and who have no desire to be initiated into any 
professional career unless it be the political a career which is 
not a profession, and for which no especial training is esteemed 
to be necessary. It is therefore quite true that the British univer- 
sities are not universities at all, if we use the word in its modern 
popular acceptance; if we understand it to mean, as it meant 
originally, institutions possessing and exercising the power to 
confer degrees, they are, of course, entitled to the name. 
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The universities of Germany correspond more nearly to the 
popular idea. They are devoted to supplementary education ex- 
clusively and altogether. They do not concern themselves in the 
least with questions of mental discipline. Their object is not to 
form, but to inform, the mind. Constituting, moreover, as they 
do, the only channels of access to the liberal professions and 
to the civil service of the empire or of its component states, they 
possess a political importance which is not equally enjoyed by 
institutions of corresponding grade in other countries. The stu- 
dents (native to the country) who attend these great institutions 
come up from the Gymnasia and the Realschulen, which occupy 
the position and fulfill the functions of the colleges of our coun- 
try. The course of instruction in the Gymnasia, covers quite as 
much ground as that of the American college of the eighteenth 
century, and in its practical enforcement is believed to be car- 
ried out much more thoroughly than can with truth be asserted 
of many of our collegiate institutions. Hence one is a little sur- 
prised to find in an able article on this subject, by a well-known 
educationist, published in March, 1880, the stricture on the Ger- 
man university system that it leads to unsatisfactory results be- 
cause the Gymnasium " does not carry the general culture high 
enough." There is another fault imputed by the same writer to 
this system which seems to be better founded. He says: 

Everywhere in Europe, and nowhere more than in Germany, 
society is burdened with an unnatural and irrational aristocracy. 
Hence there is also an unnatural and irrational aristocracy of in- 
tellectual pursuits unnatural and irrational because founded on 
tradition and not on culture alone. To this aristocracy belong the 
three traditional liberal professions, theology, law, and medicine, 
together with the professions of the scholar and scientific investi- 
gator. The so-called technical professions, equally intellectual 
i.e., requiring equal general culture are denied the cognomen of 
" liberal," banished with scorn from the university, and compelled 
to seek refuge in separate technical schools. Thus thought and ac- 
tion, the ideal and the practical a twain that should be joined in 
indissoluble marriage are forced into unnatural divorce, to the 
loss and injury of both. On the one hand, the technical profes- 
sions would be imbued with the lofty spirit of true culture, and 
thus elevated and ennobled into true liberal professions; on the 
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other, the culture of the university would be quickened and vital- 
ized by the earnestness of men having practical ends in view. On 
the one hand, the general culture would create a soul under the 
dead ribs of the technical professions; on the other, the technical 
professions would give practical body to the too ideal culture of 
the university. 

The exclusion of the technical professions from the univer- 
sity is a practical and economical error, which in our gradually 
developing American universities we have had the good sense to 
avoid; but it is certainly a mistake to attribute this exclusion in 
Germany to the unnatural constitution of German society, or to 
the existence of class distinctions among that people. The tech- 
nical professions are not held in contempt because the occupa- 
tions they offer are presumed to be unfit for noblemen. The 
prejudice against them, so far as it exists, is a prejudice which 
men of literary culture, not in Germany only but everywhere, 
feel toward pursuits to which the idea of a mercenary character 
in any way attaches. It is a feeling which those in whom it exists 
entertain as scholars and not as aristocrats. If it is not quite uni- 
versal among scholars in our country, as perhaps it is in Europe, 
it is nevertheless widely prevalent, and its manifestations have 
been in many cases very clearly apparent to the observation of 
the undersigned. The venerable universities of Germany, many 
of them several centuries old, have been, from the earliest period 
of their history, in the undisturbed possession of the class of 
men distinctively known as the learned, men of a culture exclu- 
sively literary, as the only culture known, and whose minds 
were filled with the love of antiquity, or occupied with the ab- 
struse speculations of the Aristotelian philosophy. These men 
have been rudely disturbed by the bold innovations of modern 
investigators of nature, A new world has been opened before 
them, of which the most striking characteristic is its complete 
discordance with all that has seemed to them hitherto to con- 
stitute the only knowledge valuable to man. The new truths 
have not been welcomed, but neither have they been uncourte- 
ously repelled. Their teachers have found admittance to the uni- 
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versities, on the ground that all truth is worthy of respect, and 
that every honest effort put forth for its discovery should rather 
be encouraged than repressed. But science commands considera- 
tion in the German universities only in its character as a body of 
truth addressing itself to the intellectual nature. What are called 
the technical professions are applications of science to utilitarian 
ends, and though their successful practice may exact the highest 
efforts of the intellect, their appeal is not to the intellectual but 
to the mercenary side of human nature. But if any tradition has 
been more persistently and consistently maintained from the 
earliest times down to the present, it has been the profound con- 
tempt of the man of letters for the lucre of gain. And such are 
the men who have always had possession of the universities of 
the Continent of Europe. So far, therefore, as science has pre- 
sented itself in a character purely intellectual, it has received the 
hospitality of the universities; but at every point at which it has 
manifested a tendency to ally itself with the spirit of cupidity, 
it has been met by the scholar's dislike for the mean and mer- 
cenary, and contemptuously turned away. And this is the reason, 
and the only reason, that the technical professions are driven 
to take refuge in Germany in separate technical schools. 

In our own country, though universities, in the full signifi- 
cance of that term, cannot be said as yet to exist, yet they are 
gradually growing up by the expansion, on the part of some of 
our colleges, of the sphere of their teaching in the upward direc- 
tion. One form of this expansion consists in the creation of pro- 
fessional schools, and in this process there is no such invidious 
distinction made with us as that above noticed as occurring in 
the German universities. On the other hand, in some instances, 
the technical professions have been provided for where " the 
learned professions " are neglected; and the reason for this ob- 
viously is that the demand for well-educated men of these pro- 
fessions has in recent years been steadily growing, while in the 
others the supply has been fully up to the demand, if not in ex- 
cess of it. In a single instance the Johns Hopkins University 
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the attempt has been made to assume the university form from 
the beginning; but this institution, like the others, maintains an 
undergraduate course, or school of the liberal arts, differing from 
them only in making this an inconspicuous feature of its system. 
Among the colleges which have made the largest steps in 
advance in the direction of the higher development are Har- 
vard, Yale, the College of New Jersey, and our own institution. 
Our School of Law, which was our first professional school, was 
opened just twenty-four years ago. Two years later the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of this city became associated with 
us in an educational alliance as our School of Medicine. In 1864 
was established our School of Mines, with the intention origi- 
nally to confine its teachings to the object indicated by its name: 
that is, to the preparation of well-educated mining engineers; 
but, four years later, this design was enlarged by the institution 
of courses of instruction leading up to five different scientific 
professions: mining engineering, civil engineering, metallurgy, 
analytic and applied chemistry, and geology and palaeontology. 
To these, in 1881, was added a course in architecture. In 1880 
was established our School of Political Science, designed to train 
men for the domestic or diplomatic civil service, or to prepare 
them to discharge intelligently such duties of public life as may 
devolve upon them as members of our state or national legisla- 
tures, as members of municipal councils, or as public journalists. 
And in the same year was instituted our Department of Graduate 
Instruction, which opens up for us in the future a prospect of 
constantly increasing usefulness. We have organized a course 
of instruction in the modern languages the Romance, the Teu- 
tonic, and the Scandinavian with the design not merely to 
afford, as is often the case in colleges, a few months' tuition in 
one of the other of these, for the purpose of imparting a more 
or less imperfect facility in translation, but to carry the student 
through a continuous course extending from the earliest under- 
graduate year into the Department of Graduate Instruction, if 
desired, and embracing not only a knowledge of the languages 
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as spoken or written, but also a critical acquaintance with the 
masterpieces of their literature. We have prescribed courses of 
study for the higher degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy, and have provided for the extension of the course 
of instruction in our School of Law to a third year, on the com- 
pletion of which the students honorably proficient shall receive 
the superior degree of Master of Laws. 

To a large extent, therefore, our institution has assumed the 
character of a university. This has not in any manner impaired 
its usefulness or diminished its attractiveness as a school for 
undergraduate instruction. On the other hand, in proportion as 
it has strengthened its professional schools and offered larger in- 
ducements to advanced students to come to us for that supple- 
mentary education which is needed after the training of the 
College is complete, in the same proportion the attendance in 
our undergraduate department has steadily grown. The same 
has been the experience of other colleges which, like ours, have 
surrounded themselves with professional schools, or have made 
provision for the higher instruction of graduates. In the annual 
report of the undersigned for 1880, facts were given showing 
that this had been the invariable result in every one of the 
American colleges which had entered upon this system of ex- 
pansion in the direction of university teaching. And hence we 
may infer that, if we would desire to promote the prosperity and 
increase the usefulness of our undergraduate department most 
effectually and most rapidly, we should press forward as fast as 
possible the measures necessary to give to our institution the 
character of a completely appointed university. 

What these measures should be may be easily discovered by 
considering where are at present our most obvious points of 
weakness. On the literary side, we need a department of com- 
parative philology, and this need will soon be urgent. We have 
already many of the elements satisfactorily provided, out of 
which such a department will be able to gather the material for 
its work. We teach as well as could be desired all the languages 
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of modern Europe, except the Slavonic. We have provided for 
the Anglo-Saxon, the Icelandic, the Sanskrit, and the Zend. We 
are deficient as yet in regard to the Semitic tongues, but that 
imperfection will probably not be long of continuance. What 
we now want is a scholar profoundly versed in philology, who 
shall be able to point out the affinities of all these tongues, and 
to show how the languages of the nations have grown out of a 
single primitive stock. For that want, by resolution introduced 
into the Board of Trustees in the year 1879, it was proposed to 
provide; but the measure temporarily failed. As our department 
of graduate instruction gathers strength, it will become necessary 
to call it up again. 

There is another want on the literary side which, no less for 
the sake of the undergraduate than of the graduate course, it is 
desirable to provide for to better purpose than is done at present. 
It has been for years found impracticable for any one officer, 
charged at the same time with heavy duties of class instruction, 
to direct the preparation of the English essays of the students 
of all the classes, to read and criticize carefully all those per- 
formances, and finally to communicate personally to each indi- 
vidual the results of such examination in such a manner as to 
impress upon the several authors the lessons to be derived from 
their merits or their errors. To burden the professor of English 
literature with the whole of this intolerable task has long been 
seen to be impracticable, except at the cost of destroying his 
usefulness in any other respect; and the work has, therefore, by 
authority of the Trustees, been for many years divided between 
several hands, the professor of English literature being charged 
with supervising the performances of only a single class. The 
critics in charge of the remaining compositions have been usually 
under the disadvantage of never meeting the classes whose per- 
formances they have been required to direct and criticize, except 
as they meet them one by one in the final personal interviews, 
when the compositions are returned to their authors, with com- 
ments. They are not, therefore, sufficiently acquainted with the 
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amount and character of the knowledge possessed by the mem- 
bers of the class to enable them to select the subjects proposed 
for these essays with proper reference to the probable ability of 
the writers to treat of them intelligently. This is a great misfor- 
tune, for in an exercise of which the object is to practice the 
learner in the proper use of language, rather than to provoke a 
display of learning or an exhibition of dialectic skill, it is in the 
highest degree desirable that the writer should possess first of 
all clear ideas of his subject, and should not be compelled to 
waste his time and strength in a laborious effort to find out some- 
thing to say. It is another disadvantage of the present system 
that the student passes from year to year into the hands of a 
succession of critics, no one of whom is able to profit by the 
observation or experience of his predecessor, so that the methods 
pursued are discontinuous, and hence measurably ineffective. It 
would be greatly more advantageous if the same mind could 
watch over the performances of every individual from his en- 
trance into college until his graduation. By this means a uniform 
and consistent system would be pursued from year to year, so 
that bad habits in writing and rhetorical blemishes, which in 
spite of repeated correction are often very persistent, would at 
length be broken down, and the ends which it is the object of 
criticism to accomplish would more certainly be attained. A 
single officer, if burdened by no other duty than that, perhaps, 
of giving instruction in the kindred subject of rhetoric, would 
be equal to this task; and by assigning it to such a one, relief 
would be afforded to several who are now engaged in it as some- 
thing superadded to those duties for which they were originally 
appointed, and with which this is not in harmony. An illustration 
of the advantage which such a change would bring may be found 
in the fact that the graduation theses of the class which this year 
completed its academic course were found in several instances 
to contain faults which had been corrected in the performances 
of the same writers during their Freshman year; the officer who 
gave his assistance to the undersigned in the examination of these 
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theses having been the same who was in charge of those per- 
formances four years earlier, and who recognized this persist- 
ency in error through all the intermediate period. One fact like 
this is sufficient to demonstrate the degree to which the present 
system fails to accomplish the object intended. 

Another of the present wants of our College on the literary 
side of its university teaching is a competent instructor or lec- 
turer upon archaeology and ancient art. The widespread and 
constantly growing interest felt in this subject by all civilized 
peoples is attributable, no doubt, in a great degree, to the activity 
and success with which the ruins of buried cities of classic and 
Oriental antiquity have in late years been explored by enthusias- 
tic scholars eager in the search for monuments which may throw 
light upon the most interesting period of the world's history. 
And as these researches have certainly stimulated the feeling, so 
the feeling has, by a natural reaction, contributed largely to 
encourage the researches. One of the striking evidences of this 
has been seen in the organization of an association of American 
explorers who, during the past year or two, have been engaged 
in excavations upon the site of Assos on the Gulf of Adramyt- 
tium, an ancient town, interesting on many accounts, among 
others as having been once the residence of Aristotle. The suc- 
cess of these explorations has been such as greatly to surpass 
expectations, and to bring to light many sculptures and remains 
of edifices of important historical interest. Another indication 
of similar character may be found in the movement now in 
progress, and already earnestly participated in by the leading 
scholars of our country, with the object pf founding a school 
at Athens for the study of the history and the literature of 
Greece, with the design to train a body of young men properly 
qualified to engage in archaeological research. This project has 
enlisted the sympathies of the faculties and boards of trustees 
of a number of the leading colleges of the country, including 
our own, and has secured from the officers and alumni of those 
institutions sufficient assurance of pecuniary support to justify 
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the commencement of operations during the ensuing autumn. 
One of the most distinguished of the classical scholars of our 
country will assume the direction of the school for the first year, 
having received from the college to which he is attached a leave 
of absence to enable him to do so; and in the meantime it is 
hoped that means may be forthcoming for the proper compensa- 
tion and support of a permanent head. The students in this 
school, it is also to be hoped, will be young men from our own 
country; and there is a probability that the American colleges 
may furnish a considerable contingent by the establishment of 
fellowships in letters with the condition that the holders shall 
pursue their studies, after graduation, in the American classical 
school at Athens. It is worth considering whether it would not 
be expedient for our College to add to the number of its existing 
fellowships an additional one with this end in view. Nothing 
certainly could tend to stimulate to a higher degree the spirit of 
emulation among our undergraduate scholars than the prospect 
that they might secure an appointment which would insure to 
them the means of spending three years in the midst of the most 
interesting scenes of classic antiquity, and after that become 
themselves perhaps distinguished laborers in the field of archae- 
ological research. It is to be hoped, at any rate, that the creation 
of a department of archaeology will be among the earliest 
measures for the further development of our system of higher 
instruction, which may find favor with our Board of Trustees, 
Another educational want for which we have yet made no 
provision is a department of modern art the fine arts of 
which we have an admirable type in the School of the Fine Arts 
founded at Yale College by the late Mr. Street. We have already 
introduced into our School of Mines a course of architecture, 
which, in one of its aspects, is counted among the fine arts, and 
is recognized and taught as such by the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
of Paris. But in our School the subject is necessarily taught less 
from the aesthetic than from the practical point of view; and 
we cannot properly be said to teach architecture as a fine art at 
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all. There has been a great reawakening in recent years among 
our people of the feeling for Art for High Art, as well as for 
Decorative Art. Indeed the feeling for High Art makes, by a 
sort of necessity, its popular manifestations through the wider 
extension and more general encouragement which we see given, 
year by year, to the cultivation of Art in its decorative forms; 
for these are within the reach of moderate means, while the 
works of High Art are very costly, and the love of the beautiful 
finds a gratification, if not the highest gratification, in such forms 
as it can command. 

There are several schools of art in our city, though not one 
which adequately meets the need of the time. The Academy of 
Design maintains a school of which the regulations are unsatis- 
factory to many aspirants. Another is attached to the Cooper 
Institute, which is hardly a school of high art. A third has been 
instituted by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, more, however, 
for the cultivation of art as an industry than for the creation of 
accomplished artists. A fourth is self-supporting and independ- 
ent, established by earnest devotees of art in the highest sense, 
who, finding in none of the existing schools the conditions favor- 
able to the higher culture which they seek, have endeavored to 
create such conditions for themselves. This association possesses 
the characteristics of such an art school as should exist in connec- 
tion with our College. It is believed that its members would will- 
ingly place themselves under our direction, without imposing 
upon us any financial burden, on the sole condition that they be 
furnished with the rooms necessary for the accommodation of 
their classes. Two rooms of moderate dimensions would suffice 
for this purpose, and in the prosecution of the scheme of building 
which has been commenced under the authority of the Trustees, 
and which is to be continued until all the available space upon 
the present site of the College has been occupied, it will not be 
difficult to provide these. It is to be considered that, in addition 
to the space which the completion of the plans already sanc- 
tioned by the Board will furnish, several thousand square feet 
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of floor surface may be secured by extending the proposed wings 
upon the south side of the block till they meet the Law Building 
and Library now in process of erection, leaving only archway 
entrances into the interior quadrangle. This will provide a very 
material enlargement of the space adapted to scholastic purposes 
contemplated in the present plans, and will furnish also accom- 
modations peculiarly well adapted to the uses of a school of art. 
By uniting with our College the vigorous and flourishing associa- 
tion above spoken of, we shall add at once, without cost, to our 
scheme of higher instruction, a department which otherwise it 
will be found necessary to 'create at probably large expense, and 
we shall at once increase the number of students on our general 
roll by about one hundred and fifty. 

In passing from the literary to the scientific side, it is to be 
noted, first, that the important subjects of ethnology and anthro- 
pology are wholly unrepresented in our scheme. These subjects, 
which together constitute what may be called the natural history 
of man, have been prosecuted in recent years with an activity 
and fertility of results which must be pronounced truly astonish- 
ing. By the careful study of the scattered bones, and especially 
of the skulls, found in cromlechs and other sepulchral monu- 
ments of extinct races, together with that of the rudely fashioned 
implements, weapons, ornaments, and other works of human 
hands found in similar situations, and by a comparison of these 
with the peculiarities of organic structure and products of skill 
of savage races still existing, a wonderful light has been thrown 
upon the condition, habits, location, and migrations of prehis- 
toric man, of the lines of divergence of all existing peoples from 
a common central point, and the probable position of that spot 
on the earth's surface which was the original habitation of primi- 
tive man. The evidence furnished by these sciences is also in 
beautiful harmony with that derived from the study of compara- 
tive philology; and either alone would suffice to demonstrate, 
with conclusive certainty, that all Europe has been successively 
flooded by overwhelming waves of more or less savage nomads, 
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all belonging to that energetic Aryan race which holds in our 
own time the mastery of the civilized world. 

The sciences of ethnology and anthropology should have an 
especial interest for us, since some of their most earnest and 
successful investigators have been our own countrymen. One 
of the earliest of these was Professor Samuel George Morton, 
of Philadelphia, who so long ago as 1839 published his able and 
original work on the Crania Americana, which was received 
throughout the scientific world with an admiration mingled with 
surprise. Later American investigators in the same field have 
been the late E. G. Squier, of this city, first president of the 
American Anthropological Society, to whom we owe the first 
thorough exploration of the numerous mounds of prehistoric 
antiquity so widely scattered over our western plains; also the 
late Lewis H. Morgan, of Rochester, whose studies of the his- 
tory, affinities, usages, arts, and architecture of the aboriginal 
tribes of this continent and of their probable origin have been 
most laborious and exhaustive; to say nothing of men still living 
and hardly less distinguished, among whom may be mentioned 
Professor F. V. Hayden, formerly Director of the United States 
Survey of the Western Territories; Col. J. W. Powell, present 
Director of the Geographical and Geological Survey of the same 
region; Wm. Henry Dall, Esq., the author of recent reports on 
the orarian tribes of Alaska and the Aleutian Islands, the result 
of an exploration conducted under the auspices of the Smithson- 
ian Institution; Professor Alexander Winchell, late chancellor 
of Syracuse University, who, in a recent work entitled Pre- 
AdamteSj has presented in compact form one of the most able 
summaries of the present state of anthropological science which 
has yet appeared. 

A science so interesting to all mankind, and especially one 
which owes so much to the meritorious labors of our own 
countrymen, must, sooner or later, have an expositor in this, the 
principal educational institution of the principal city of the 
western continent. A course of lectures upon the subject, when- 
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ever instituted, cannot fail to prove a most attractive feature in 
our scheme, since the number of those for whom the problems 
connected with the past history of man upon the globe has a 
peculiar fascination is very great. 

Anthropology is but a single branch of natural history, 
though, considering the comparative dignity of its subject, it 
is one of special importance. But it is unfortunately the case 
that, in respect to all departments of this extensive subject, our 
provisions are equally imperfect. Zoology, botany, physiology, 
and biology are all unrepresented in our scheme of instruction. 
As these are subjects which are generally esteemed to be indis- 
pensable to a properly constructed program for any respectable 
educational institution, they ought to receive the earliest atten- 
tion in proceeding to take steps to perfect our system. It is true 
that our professor of palaeontology is accustomed to give a brief 
outline course of botany and a similar course in zoology as the 
introductory to his proper subject; because, without some ele- 
mentary notions in regard to these sciences, palaeontology would 
be unintelligible; but this instruction, besides being an unwar- 
rantable burden upon this officer, to whom it does not properly 
belong, is only sufficient to tantalize a learner who really desires 
to acquaint himself with the sciences of organic nature, and 
cannot be said in any proper sense to constitute instruction in 
those sciences at all. Our sister institutions on all sides of us 
are provided in these matters with a completeness which puts 
us quite to shame. The College of New Jersey has a professor 
of natural history and three assistant professors; it has also a 
museum or laboratory for work in botany and zoology, and 
provides systematic lectures in these sciences, and graduate 
courses in biology and palaeontology, with no fewer than five 
instructors. The Johns Hopkins University has a department 
of biology, with a biological laboratory, provided with all the 
most perfect instrumentalities for experimental research, having 
at its head an accomplished professor who has the aid of five 
associates or assistants. Yale College has a professor of zoology, 
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with an assistant; a professor of comparative anatomy; a pro- 
fessor of botany; a professor of agriculture, who lectures also 
on arboriculture; and a lecturer on histology; besides an instruc- 
tor in physiological chemistry. Harvard University has three 
professors of botany, with two assistants; a professor of arbori- 
culture; a professor of entomology; a professor of physiology; 
and two professors, an instructor, and an assistant in zoology. 
This institution possesses also in its magnificent Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, founded by the illustrious Agassiz, and 
directed now by his hardly less accomplished son, a school for 
the practical study of zoology and physiology, which, for the 
advantages it offers to the learner, is unsurpassed and perhaps 
unequalled anywhere in the world. Of course it is impossible 
that our inferiority in these important departments of natural 
science can long be permitted to exist. In botany, especially, 
though we possess the most extensive and most valuable collec- 
tion of dried plants in the country a collection presented to 
the College nearly a quarter of a century ago by the eminent 
naturalist whose name it bears, and whose long connection with 
our College as professor and trustee is one of our most highly 
prized and cherished remembrances yet during all this time it 
has not been brought into use in the instruction of our students, 
or made available to their educational benefit. Unless we shall 
soon have a distinct representative of the claims of botanical 
science on the list of our corps of instruction, it would seem to 
be most advisable it would seem to be almost a duty to place 
this valuable collection in some situation where it can be turned 
to account and made of practical use to somebody; for surely 
the thought cannot be tolerated that we should allow it to remain 
practically useless for another quarter of a century. Some time 
during the past winter a proposition was laid before the Trustees 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Natural History to allow the 
Torrey Herbarium, with its accompanying library, to be de- 
posited in the fireproof building of that institution; the offer be- 
ing made at the same time to allow to our professors and students 
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the free use of the lecture-rooms of the Museum and of the 
various extensive collections of zoology, ornithology, ento- 
mology, and other branches of natural history which the Museum 
contains. The Trustees declined the proposition, being moved 
to that decision, no doubt, by the consideration that the removal 
of the Herbarium would involve the possibility, if not the proba- 
bility, of its permanent alienation; but for the avowed reason 
that it was their expectation soon to make the collection practi- 
cally useful in the regular instruction given to our students in 
botany. In order that that expectation may be fulfilled, the ap- 
pointment of a competent instructor in this branch of natural 
science is indispensably necessary. 

Among the most serious deficiencies of our scheme of higher 
education on the scientific side are the want of a physical labora- 
tory, with appliances necessary for the training of young men 
to methods of research, and also that of a similar laboratory for 
investigations in organic chemistry and gaseous chemistry. These 
wants, however, have been already prospectively provided for 
by the splendid benefaction recently assured to the College in 
the will of the late Stephen Whitney Phoenix. Mr. Phoenix was 
an alumnus of our College of the year 1859. His academic record 
shows him to have been distinguished as a student for preemi- 
nence in scholarship, and his subsequent life gave evidence of 
highly cultivated tastes and fondness for intellectual pursuits. 
He was one of the few men of generous impulses whose clear 
judgment enables them to see that the most effectual way to 
advance the cause of the higher education in the country is to 
employ such means as they may propose to set apart for that 
object in strengthening an institution which is already strong, 
rather than in laying the foundations of a new one which must 
necessarily be feeble. It is known that he took pains during his 
life to inform himself of the points in which, in the domain of 
exact science, this institution is most in need of help, and that 
he made the disposition of his estate defined in his will in accord- 
ance with that information. Could his example be followed by 
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some half-dozen more of our affluent alumni, or of our othej 
fellow citizens who, without having the sentiment of filial re- 
gard to stimulate them, are yet animated by a desire to contribute 
to the progress of human enlightenment, all the deficiencies ir 
our present of higher education, above signalized, would speedil) 
disappear.* 

MAY 7, i88< 

In the last annual report of the undersigned, attention waj 
drawn to the fact that, by the multiplication of the subjects 
taught in our College, by the establishment of professiona 1 
schools, and of a Department of Graduate Instruction, and by 
the very great increase in the numbers of students matriculating 
in the different departments, our College had taken on the 
functions and assumed the character of a proper university. It 
falls far short, nevertheless, as was pointed out in the same re- 
port, of what a fully appointed university ought to be. It fails 
adequately to provide, in many branches of knowledge, the in- 
struction for which there is and has long been a pressing demand; 
and in many others, which, though of a less general interest, are 
important to that limited class of persons whose devotion to 
literary and scientific research constitutes them the representa- 
tives of the highest intellectual culture of a people, it makes no 
provision at all. That these deficiencies will be supplied in the 
coming time cannot rationally be doubted. A nation of more 
than fifty millions of people preeminently distinguished for both 
mental and material activity cannot be permanently without 
educational institutions adapted to meet every want of the 
scholar, the philosopher, or the man of science. America will yet 
have her universities, offering advantages equal to those of the 
most celebrated similar institutions in other lands universities 
attractive enough not only to deter the graduates of our own 
colleges from seeking their supplementary education elsewhere, 
but even to attract aspirants after knowledge from abroad. Such 
universities are not likely to spring up suddenly: they will be 
* Report for 1881-82, pp. 27-51. 
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the matured fruits of a long and steady growth. They will prob- 
ably be developed from germs originally planted in the form 
of colleges for undergraduate instruction, a development, how- 
ever, which will only be possible to the few especially favored 
by circumstances. Of these Columbia College must manifestly 
be one. Especially favored in point of situation, and possessed of 
an endowment sufficient to guarantee stability and to attract ad- 
ditional benefactions to supply its wants as they successively 
arise, its manifest destiny is to expand in usefulness and strength, 
till it shall become the leading educational institution in the 
United States. Nor is it only in recent years that the conviction 
of this manifest destiny has impressed itself upon the mind of the 
undersigned. It was avowed in his first public utterance, pro- 
nounced many years ago, on assuming the responsibilities of his 
present position, when, in referring to those then recent measures 
which were the first steps of an enlargement of our educational 
scheme, since much more fully expanded and developed, he ex- 
pressed his confident expectation that 

our present beginning may be the means of drawing to us such 
aid from those to whom the prosperity of this College is dear, or 
who would not willingly see the institutions of this magnificent 
city inferior to those of many minor towns, as may enable us to 
present, as time advances, all the various attractions to seekers after 
knowledge which are necessary to complete the full ideal of a 
university. 

And in the conclusion of the same address he anticipated, in a 
spirit of prophecy, the time when Columbia College should 

become a repository of universal truth, a dispenser of universal 
knowledge, and a contributor to the discovery of new laws of 
nature and of new and more beneficent applications of those laws 
to the advancement of human society. 

Such expectations and predictions seemed, probably, to those 
that heard them at the time, extravagant and visionary; but the 
day has come at last, and that without very long delay, in which 
they express the universal conviction, not only of the immediate 
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friends of the College, but of all the citizens of this great com- 
munity. Of this fact, the reception given to the statement re- 
cently made public by the Trustees, in regard to the financial 
condition of the College, and of the inadequacy of its resources 
to its educational needs, affords most conclusive evidence. With- 
out a dissenting voice the organs of public opinion have lent 
their emphatic and, in some instances, their enthusiastic support 
to the proposition that there should be built up in this city, and 
on the foundation presented by Columbia College, a great na- 
tional university. This proposition is believed also to be looked 
upon with favor by many of our fellow citizens who possess 
the means to secure its realization. There is reason also for the 
belief that arrangements may be made by which the magnificent 
museums of art and natural history already in existence in the 
city may open their treasures to the students of the university, 
so that, while maintaining, like our School of Medicine, their 
corporate independence, they may, for educational purposes, be 
identified with it. It will not perhaps be the good fortune of the 
generation now active on the stage of life to see the realization 
of this grand idea; but if the progress of the next quarter-century 
should be no more than equal to that of the last, there are youths 
now living who will witness its complete fulfillment.* 

* Report for 1882-83, pp, 37-39. 
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GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 

MAY 3, 1886 

I HE history of Columbia College naturally divides itself into 
three distinct periods, characterized severally by the extent 
of the educational operations carried on during their continu- 
ance. The first, which was much the most extended in duration, 
occupied about a century after the foundation of the College 
in 1754. The course of instruction during this period was con- 
fined mainly to the studies called par eminence disciplinary, viz.: 
Latin, Greek, and the pure mathematics. The only subject ad- 
ditional to these which was continuously provided for from the 
beginning was moral philosophy. The elements of the physics 
and chemistry were taught to a limited extent, and a little natural 
history was embraced in the prospectus, but was taught hardly 
more than in name. 

It is true that, very early in the history of the College, there 
was opened by the corporation a School of Medicine, which 
was also revived after the Revolution and maintained a feeble 
existence down to 1810; but the total number of its graduates 
was not so much as one annually, although it must be recorded 
to its credit that the name of one of these was Valentine Mott. 
A chair of law was also created near the close of the last century, 
which was filled by a very eminent man, but the School of Law 
which began with him ended with him also. Notwithstanding, 
however, these occasional, and on the whole abortive, attempts 
to enlarge the scope of its educational operations during this 
centurial period, the institution remained practically, throughout 
its continuance, in the strictest sense a school of the liberal arts. 
This may therefore be distinguished as its gymnasial period. 

The dawn of the second period in this history appeared in 
1855, in the adoption of a resolution to appoint a committee to 
inquire into the actual condition and the past history of the 
scheme of instruction in the College, and to report such measures 
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as might seem to them to be best adapted to increase its effi- 
ciency. The committee appointed under this resolution went 
into a very wide range of inquiry, involving an examination of 
all the professors in the College, and answers to written questions 
addressed to eminent educators all over the Union, the body of 
evidence thus gathered having been published afterwards in a 
volume of 750 pages. The result was the adoption, in addition 
to the academic course, which was to be maintained as hereto- 
fore, of a scheme embracing a number of so-called university 
courses, to be conducted in some instances by non-resident pro- 
fessors, or professors belonging to other institutions. The scheme 
as a whole was too advanced for the popular appreciation, and 
it hence proved educationally and financially a failure; but one 
outgrowth of it survived, and achieved a signal success, of which 
we have an enduring and visible evidence today in the existence 
and celebrity of our present Law School. With the opening of 
this Law School, in 1858, commenced the second era in the 
history of our College, which may be called the period of pro- 
fessional schools. Two years after the commencement of opera- 
tions in the Law School, negotiations were opened with the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, the institution which, early 
in the century, had supplanted and practically extinguished the 
original Medical School of Columbia College, by which that 
institution became, for educational purposes, a branch of the 
College, an alliance which continues to exist. In 1864 the doors 
were first opened of the Columbia College School of Mines, of 
which, as the name implies, the original intent was to prepare a 
class of men to meet a demand then beginning to be lively, 
competent to direct the great mining industries of the interior 
and the western coast of this continent. The success of this 
School led early to an enlargement of the plan of its opera- 
tions, and this tendency to expansion has continued to pro- 
duce its effect until, from a single school, the School of Mines 
has developed to a cluster of seven schools, embracing min- 
ing engineering, civil engineering, metallurgy, practical 
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geology, analytic and applied chemistry, architecture, and sani- 
tary engineering. 

The third era in the history of our College, as yet the briefest 
of all, but destined to impress its distinctive character upon all 
future years, may be styled the period of university instruction. 
This dates only from the year 1880. In that year it was first 
publicly announced that advanced instruction would be given 
in a large variety of subjects of knowledge, embracing the 
classics, the mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, geology, min- 
eralogy, history and political science, philosophy, the English 
language and literature, and the language and literature of 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian. In the same year was 
established the School of Political Science, which, though having 
some affinities with the School of Law, is not a professional 
school. Its subjects belong rather to what, in a German univer- 
sity, is known as the philosophical faculty, by which is meant, 
in that country, the faculty which teaches all subjects non- 
professional. The subjects taught in the first year of the School 
of Political Science are all of them to be found among the elec- 
tives of the Senior year in the undergraduate department. Those 
of the remainder of the course in this School may properly be 
classed among the studies of the Graduate Department. 

The Graduate Department, although destined doubtless, in 
coming years, to overshadow all the rest, is not expected to be 
of rapid growth. In its first year it numbered but six students. 
The number for the current (its sixth) year is twenty. Its steady 
growth in the future may be confidently predicted from the 
fact that, in each succeeding graduating class, there is an every- 
year increasing number of individuals who express a desire to go 
on to higher attainments, although all do not actually persevere, 
for the lack of means; and further, for the reason that there are, 
at this moment, and there have been at any time for many years 
past, some hundreds of graduates of American colleges pursuing 
studies in German universities, for the reason that they have 
imagined that equal advantages could not be found nearer home. 
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In past years it has seemed to be an impression almost universally 
prevailing among the young men graduating from American 
colleges with aspirations for making a career in a learned or 
scientific profession, or in the educational field, that a residence 
of one or more years at a German university was indispensable 
to anything like signal success. Among the instructors of our 
own College, for example, there are no fewer than nineteen who 
have had that experience. But with the large opportunities now 
offered on this side of the Atlantic, at such institutions, for ex- 
ample, as Harvard University, Yale College, the College of New 
Jersey, Johns Hopkins University, and Columbia College, this 
false impression is destined soon to disappear; and though, for 
some particular purposes, there will long be an advantage in 
study abroad, this will not be the case for that principal class of 
graduate students whose aim is to improve themselves in literary, 
historical, or philological studies, or the exact sciences. This is 
apparent from the increasing numbers of resident graduates 
whose names we see recorded in the annual catalogues of some 
of the institutions above named. Thus we find twenty-three at 
the University of Michigan, forty-one at Yale College, fifty- 
eight at Princeton, and sixty-four at Harvard University. Our 
own number this year is but twenty, but the colleges above 
named had no more so soon after these graduate courses were 
opened. 

At our School of Mines there have been graduates in small 
numbers studying for higher degrees ever since its foundation. 
In that School the liberal policy was adopted, immediately after 
the graduation of its first class, of allowing graduates to receive 
instruction in the School free of charge for tuition. This policy 
had the advantageous effect of inducing many of the most gifted 
of our graduates to devote sufficient time to study, before going 
into the actual practice of a laborious profession, to perfect them- 
selves in the sciences, and so to assure to themselves higher suc- 
cess in life and to their school a more honorable reputation in 
the world. When, in 1 880, the Graduate Department was opened, 
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and a tariff of tuition fees was announced to be paid by students 
who might attend it, it was felt that consistency required that 
the graduates of the School of Mines should be subjected to the 
same rules as to this matter as those of the School of Arts. Hence 
the resolution was rescinded which granted free tuition to the 
former class of graduates. 

It is the view of the undersigned, partly formed, it is ad- 
mitted, in the light of experience, that it would have been more 
advisable to have secured the desired consistency rather by mak- 
ing tuition free to graduates of the School of Arts than by 
abolishing the privilege of free tuition which for the fifteen 
years preceding had been enjoyed by those of the School of 
Mines, without prejudice to any one and to their own great 
advantage. For the opening of the Graduate Department has 
not involved any additional expense to the corporation, not even 
so much as a single dollar. And as the growth of this department 
is certain to enhance so largely the reputation enjoyed by the 
College as an educational institution of a high order, it is quite 
worth while to forego the small amount which the tuition fees 
which these students will add to the general revenues of the Col- 
lege, at least till such time as the throng shall be so great as to 
give to this question an importance which it is far from possess- 
ing today. The undersigned, therefore, respectfully recommends 
that, henceforth and until further order, tuition shall be given 
to all graduates of this College, in any of its schools, entirely 
free of charge.* 

MAY 2, 1887 

Seven years ago the Trustees of the College adopted the 
first of a series of steps which are destined to transform the 
character of the institution, and to lift it to a plane superior to 
that of a mere gymnasial training-school, which it had previously 
so long occupied. Once before, the effort had been made to give 
to the College at once the character of an university. Thirty 
years ago, a new departure of this kind was attempted; but the 
* Report for 1885-86, pp. 49-55. 
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change was too abrupt and too large, and it was too much in 
advance of the public sense of the educational wants of the day; 
hence its success was not encouraging. A series of measures was 
therefore resorted to, which, by giving progressive expansion 
to the scheme of educational operations conducted within the 
institution, has gradually led up to a point at which the trans- 
formation into a true university becomes natural and easy. With 
the original School of the Liberal Arts were associated, one by 
one, professional schools, beginning with the School of Law, 
established in 1858, followed by the School of Medicine by 
alliance with the preexisting College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
in 1860; after which, in 1864, was added the School of Mines, 
designed at first for a special purpose, but which has since 
grown, without change of name, into a congeries of schools 
practically independent and no fewer than seven or eight in 
number. By degrees there subsequently arose a demand from a 
limited number of the graduates of these schools, or some of 
them, for more advanced instruction than was afforded by the 
regular curricula; and some imperfect provision was made for 
the instruction of graduates. In order to encourage graduate 
study, there were established, as early as 1872, a number of 
fellowships to be awarded to the most meritorious of the students 
annually graduating in the School of Arts, and these provisions 
had the effect to pave the way for the creation, by positive reso- 
lution in 1880, of an avowed department for the regular instruc- 
tion of graduates, in which instruction is offered, and training in 
methods of research is given, in all the subjects embraced in the 
general educational scheme of the institution. In the establish- 
ment of this department, it was not by any means anticipated 
that it would immediately attract a large attendance. There was 
a demand for the advantages it offers, but the demand was not 
great, though steadily increasing. The first graduate class, in 
fact, in 1 88 1, embraced but six students. The number for the 
present year, as appears earlier in this report, is thirty-two. The 
growth has been quite equal to the anticipation, and is altogether 
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encouraging. It is, moreover, quite legitimate to count in this 
department the students of the second and third years of the 
School of Political Science; since that School is not professional, 
and the students of those classes are graduates. There are forty- 
four of them in all, which number added to that just given, 
swells the total to seventy-six. 

That this superior department of instruction must constitute 
hereafter the main business of the College becomes every day 
more obvious. The field is one which is not as yet in this city, or 
even in this country, adequately occupied. It is a field in which 
the importance of judiciously applied effort is every day grow- 
ingly felt. Each year a constantly increasing number of young 
men are looking around for aids in the pursuit of knowledge 
superior to those which our colleges afford; and each year sees 
a larger and larger proportion of them, dissatisfied with the im- 
perfect facilities which they find at home, resorting to the great 
universities of Germany to obtain what they need. The students 
of the University of Berlin alone number at present more than 
five thousand; and of these several hundred are temporarily ex- 
patriated Americans. Leipzig, Vienna, Gottingen, Heidelberg, 
Tubingen, Bonn, and many others, draw also their considerable 
quotas of our youthful countrymen. This deplorable exodus can 
only be arrested by providing here the attractions which are so 
abundantly offered in foreign lands. These attractions will un- 
questionably be provided here at home, and in this city will be 
provided by Columbia College. It is a noble and magnificent task 
which our institution has before her, and it is one which will 
hereafter throw into shadow all that she has accomplished in 
her past honorable history. 

An indication that our Trustees are beginning to be awake 
to the urgency and the importance of this task is made manifest 
by the fact that there is now pending before the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Course of Instruction a resolution which suggests 
the immediate adoption of energetic measures to lift the whole 
plane of instruction here to the level of the university standard. 
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The resolution even suggests, inferentially at least, the expedi- 
ency of abandoning the undergraduate School of Arts entirely, 
and devoting the whole strength of the institution to its superior 
work. This, however, would be by no means a necessity. The 
maintenance of the inferior school would not in any manner 
interfere with the university system; while it might rather aid 
the latter by serving to it as a valuable feeder. It might aid it also 
in another way. Since to discontinue the undergraduate depart- 
ment would cut off the revenue now derived from it, the Trus- 
tees, in adopting such a measure, must be prepared to relinquish 
a corresponding amount of their present annual income. A better 
plan would be to retain this income, but to devote it to the 
maintenance of fellowships to be bestowed on promising young 
men pursuing university studies. It is by some such measure as 
this that the success of the university system can be most cer- 
tainly and most expeditiously secured. The Trustees of the 
Johns Hopkins University have recognized this truth, and have 
acted accordingly. The gratifying success which has attended 
the efforts of that corporation to encourage university study in 
this country, has been unquestionably attained by the creation 
of twenty fellowships of the value of $500 each per annum, to 
be freely offered to graduates of all colleges equally, and be- 
stowed on the most meritorious among the competitors. 

The undergraduate department of Columbia College yields 
a revenue of $30,000 per annum. Were that wholly devoted to 
the support of fellowships, it would maintain no fewer than 
sixty; and the consequence would be the creation here of a 
nucleus which would draw around it in a very few years a 
student body rivalling in numbers some of the great universities 
of the European continent. 

It is to be hoped that the committee who have in charge the 
resolution above referred to may see their way toward recom- 
mending, as the first and most efficacious step toward advancing 
this institution to the grade of a true university, the establishment 
of a fellowship system like this: a system which, if not embracing 
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at once so large a number as sixty, may at least be sufficient to 
compare favorably with the example set at Baltimore. 

The value of the fellowship system, not only to the indi- 
viduals directly benefited, but also to the scholarship of the 
country, may be estimated by considering the results which have 
been realized from the very modest provision of this kind made 
in our College some years ago. Under these provisions there have 
been appointed twenty fellows, of whom twelve have completed 
the terms for which they were appointed. All of these, with the 
single exception of one whose career was prematurely cut short 
by death, have made themselves honorably known in the world, 
as scholars or men of science. Four of them are college pro- 
fessors (including one in our own College). Six others are in- 
structors in colleges, of grade below that of professor, but 
admirably qualified for the higher rank which they are sure to 
attain. One of them is an able and well-known writer in eco- 
nomics and social science. Three of them are Oriental scholars 
who may claim to be authorities, and one is an accomplished 
educationist and metaphysician, who has just been placed at the 
head of an institution in this city recently established for the 
purpose of trying an interesting educational experiment of novel 
character. 

It would be too much to say that these men would never 
have been heard of, or that they would have failed to attain dis- 
tinction, if they had not received the appointment of fellows 
in our College; but it is quite safe to affirm that the kind of 
distinction which they have attained has been due to the bent 
given to their energies by the course of study to which their 
appointment introduced them. 

A more indirect, and not entirely anticipated consequence 
of this same system of fellowship appointments, has been the 
spontaneous growth here of an incipient School of Oriental 
Literature and Comparative Philology. Among our young schol- 
ars selected for distinction as fellows, it has happened that there 
have been several whose tastes led them to the study of the 
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Vedas, the Avesta, the Hebrew Old Testament, the Talmud, the 
Koran, and other books not usually sought except by students of 
the philosophy of language. These, having become members of 
our teaching body, as assistants in the classical departments, have 
voluntarily offered their services to aid others to follow the same 
difficult path which they had themselves pursued; and thus, 
without trouble or expense to ourselves, we have become pos- 
sessed of the germ of a School of Philology which bids fair to 
reflect signal honor on the institution which has cherished it into 
life. 

Very recently we have had an encouraging and flattering 
evidence that this promising beginning is not unappreciated by 
our surrounding fellow citizens. Several friends of education 
especially interested in Biblical learning, at a recent meeting of 
our Board of Trustees, presented to that body through the Rev- 
erend Rabbi Gottheil of Temple Emanu-El, a proposition to 
establish and maintain in the College a chair of Rabbinical Lit- 
erature, which proposition has been received with gratification, 
and referred to a committee to arrange the terms of the endow- 
ment. This very generous offer, it is hoped, will prove to be an 
indication that the wants of the College are beginning to be 
understood, and that the possibilities of its usefulness are likely 
to be materially enlarged by future benefactions of a similar 
character** 

MAY 7, 1888 

The growth of the desire for attainments superior to the 
grade of undergraduate study in this country has in recent years 
become very marked. A number of our higher institutions of 
learning have made specific provision for this class of students. 
If the disposition of our young graduates to resort to foreign 
universities for superior education has not ceased, it has to a 
great extent given place to a gradually growing preference for 
the opportunities offered by our own higher institutions for in- 
struction of the same character. Johns Hopkins University has 

* Report for 1886-87, PP- 44-5<>* 
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from the beginning devoted itself chiefly to this description of 
higher education. Harvard, Yale College, and also Princeton 
have been successful in attracting a large number of such gradu- 
ate students, which for many years has been steadily increasing. 
Columbia College has more recently engaged in work of the 
same description and our experience here has corresponded with 
that of our sister institutions in a steady but slowly increasing 
attendance. The origin of this movement may be traced to the 
institution, nearly twenty years ago, of the system of prize fel- 
lowships, by which the desire was stimulated for advanced at- 
tainments in letters and science. Originally it was not contem- 
plated that our prize fellows should receive instructions in the 
College itself. They were, on the other hand, encouraged to 
resort to foreign universities, and subject to no constraint as to 
the manner of prosecuting their studies, but the obligation to re- 
port the character of their work periodically to the president. 
As a rule, the fellows elected under this system became honor- 
ably proficient, and on their return from abroad obtained pre- 
ferment to subordinate positions in instruction in our own Col- 
lege and elsewhere. After a time, it became obvious that it might 
be advantageous to make attendance at our College compulsory, 
while by this means we could secure the advantage of making 
of our fellows contributors to the service of the institution, by 
annexing them as assistants in the different departments. The 
Graduate Department was accordingly constituted in 1880, since 
which time it has received about twenty additions by appoint- 
ment of fellows, which number has been considerably increased 
by voluntary accessions. 

Simultaneously with the creation of the Graduate Depart- 
ment, there was established the School of Political Science, which 
is practically a school of graduate study, and of which the sub- 
jects are included in foreign universities under what is called the 
"philosophical faculty." The German universities are in fact 
practically schools of professional study. All our associated 
schools fall properly in the province of university instruction and 
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there is, therefore, in the inevitable drift of things, a tendency 
to concentrate our energies upon the Graduate Department. 
This has been so distinctly perceived by the Trustees that there 
has been a distinct effort made from time to time to convert 
Columbia College altogether into a school of postgraduate in- 
struction. About thirty years ago, this effort assumed the form 
of a publicly declared purpose, and, after a very elaborate in- 
vestigation, resulted in the constitution of a definite university 
organization. The time was not ripe, however, for so large a step 
of progress, and the effort failed to prove a success. Out of it, 
however, grew the Law School, which, meeting a well-ascer- 
tained public want, proved immediately successful and has been 
permanently maintained. Some years later the School of Mines 
appealed to a public want similarly ascertained, and was accord- 
ingly in like manner successful. The operations of the institution 
have in recent years extended over so wide a field that the origi- 
nal College has been entirely overshadowed, and a doubt has 
been raised whether its usefulness has not ceased. A resolution 
is now pending before the Board, inquiring whether it is not 
advisable that the whole scheme of education in Columbia Col- 
lege should be raised to a higher plane, and which involves the 
further question whether it is not advisable to discontinue the 
department of arts. So long as this question remains under dis- 
cussion before the governing Board, it would not be becoming 
in the undersigned to pronounce an opinion upon it here. It may 
be permitted, however, to say in this place that if the question 
were merely as to the sufficiency and importance of the work 
proposed, there could be no doubt that our Faculties could find 
ample and adequate occupation if they were confined to giving 
instruction exclusively to graduate students. On the other hand, 
such has been the excessive multiplication of undergraduate col- 
leges in our country in recent years, that the business of those 
colleges is greatly overdone, and it would certainly be a material 
benefit to the educational interests of our country, if a large pro- 
portion of the existing colleges could be suppressed. From sta- 
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tistics gathered by the undersigned in former years with great 
labor, it was made manifest that while in the last half -century 
the proportion of students in arts in American colleges has been 
gradually but steadily diminishing, the number of colleges has 
on the other hand more than correspondingly increased. Since 
about 1837 th e population of the country has increased fourfold, 
and the number of colleges threefold, while the number of stu- 
dents in arts has in the meantime only doubled. In the country 
generally, the number of students under instruction at any given 
time is in a proportion of about one to two thousand or twenty- 
five hundred. In 1830 the average attendance on the existing 
colleges was sixty-seven each, and in 1880 about forty each. 
There is not a state in the Union in which the number of colleges 
is not greatly in excess of the educational needs of the population. 
This city itself may be taken as an illustration. New York has 
about a million and a half of inhabitants. It should be capable 
of furnishing, therefore, at the ratio of one to twenty-five hun- 
dred, six hundred undergraduate students in arts. This is not a 
number greater than could be comfortably provided for in a 
single college. Nevertheless, we have three, not counting the 
minor colleges under the care of the fathers of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. It would not be therefore, educationally, a misfor- 
tune, if Columbia College should cease to exist as a school for 
undergraduate students. The city would still be fully supplied 
with educational advantages, while there could be no doubt that 
this institution could be more profitably employed by confining 
itself to the field of superior education. Whatever be the policy 
pursued in this matter, nevertheless it is the unavoidable tendency 
of things to press upon Columbia College more and more con- 
stantly from year to year the duty of providing for the wants 
of the superior class of students, that is to say, the business of 
proper university instruction. The location of the institution in 
the greatest city of the continent is peculiarly favorable to such 
an undertaking, and though the College is not possessed of funds 
sufficient to enable it to carry out this complete design, it is 
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hardly to be doubted that provision may sooner or later become 
sufficient to accomplish this object. One advantage which we 
already possess toward it consists in the Library, which, although 
incomplete in some details, goes far toward supplying the needs 
of students engaged in literary or scientific research, and this is 
a possession which in the nature of things must constantly im- 
prove in value.* 

* Report for 1887-88, pp. 25-29. 
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FREE LECTURES 

MAY 3, 1886 

FOR several years past there have been given at the College eve- 
ning lectures, weekly or more frequently during a great part 
of the academic year, to which citizens in limited numbers have 
been invited, and which have been generally well attended. The 
lecturers have been professors of the College or School of Mines, 
or members of some of the scientific associations connected with 
the institution, or gentlemen of distinction invited by them. 
These have not been publicly announced, because the lecture 
rooms in which they have been held have not had sufficient seat- 
ing capacity to accommodate a large audience. 

More recently, however, the lecture rooms of the Law 
School, which will hold about three hundred persons each with- 
out crowding, and perhaps a hundred more by introducing mov- 
able seats and taking advantage of standing room, have been made 
available for a series of lectures given by day at a convenient 
hour on Saturday mornings, and notice has been given of them 
in advance in the papers of the day, but without any effort to 
draw public attention by advertising displays. To guard against 
overcrowding, it was thought advisable to issue tickets of ad- 
mission, and the precaution proved a wise one; for applications 
for such tickets were received in numbers two or three times in 
excess of the accommodations, and the interest rather increased 
than diminished during the progress of the course. The first six 
lectures were by Professor Boyesen, on modern foreign litera- 
ture, including sketches of the works of contemporaneous writ- 
ers of France, Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia, and not only 
of the works, but of the writers themselves, with most of whom 
the lecturer has had the advantage of being personally acquainted. 
The subject of the lecturer who succeeded Professor Boyesen 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was one which, though of great 
philosophical and practical interest, was supposed to be likely to 
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attract rather the thoughtful few than the curious many; it was 
"Paedagogy; or, the Science of Education." The result was, 
however, very different and very singularly so; for the demand 
for tickets rose in a few days to the extraordinary number of 
two thousand. After the first of these lectures had been given, 
moreover, letters to the number of two hundred were received 
by the lecturer, asking information as to the bibliography of the 
subject and instructions for reading. In the physical impossibility 
of replying to all these inquirers in writing, Dr. Butler prepared 
lists of the books on the subject most easily to be procured and 
distributed them among the audience at the lecture next follow- 
ing. It was the design that this course of lectures should extend 
like the preceding to six in number, but the near approach of the 
final examination caused a postponement of the continuation 
until after the resumption of exercises in the autumn. 

Large numbers of the gentlemen and ladies who were pres- 
ent at all these literary entertainments expressed very warmly 
their hope that they might be made a permanent part of our plan 
of educational operations, regarding them as not only a valuable 
means of diffusing knowledge among the people as well as among 
the students, but also as certain to increase in an eminent degree 
the interest taken in the institution itself and the appreciation of 
its usefulness by the surrounding community. There would be 
no difficulty in finding among the members of our several facul- 
ties lecturers enough to keep up these exercises throughout the 
year. But if this is attempted, as it is greatly to be desired it 
should be, there would be a difficulty in meeting the reasonable 
expectations of the public for want of a hall of sufficient dimen- 
sions to receive the audiences which these interesting literary 
exercises would attract. Perhaps such a hall might be provided 
by the removal of the partition wall which divides at present the 
two large lecture rooms of the Law School and replacing it by 
some kind of sliding or folding doors. Should this be found im- 
practicable, there would still remain the possibility of using some 
one of the large assembly halls in the lower part of the city, 
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though the adoption of that expedient would entail an annual 
expense of some $2,000 or $3,000. An offset to that expense might 
of course be secured by charging an admission fee, but this would 
give a mercenary character to the undertaking which it is desir- 
able to avoid. During the progress of the recent experiment, it 
has been a subject of pride to all connected with the College that 
we have been making a free contribution to the entertainment 
and the instruction of the public, and that our efforts have been 
so largely and so gratifyingly appreciated.* 

MAY 2, 1887 

During the academic year 1885-86 there was inaugurated 
experimentally a system of free public lectures to be offered 
to the public weekly on Saturday mornings, the lectures being 
voluntarily given by members of the corps of instruction. The 
experiment was made under favorable circumstances; for in the 
first place, the College is so unfortunate as to possess no lecture 
hall of dimensions sufficient to receive a popular audience; and 
secondly, the lecturers were without means to give notice of the 
times and of the subjects of their lectures, except by advertising 
or by issuing tickets at their own expense. In their desire, how- 
ever, to serve the College by impressing the public mind with a 
sense of its power of usefulness, and of its disposition to be use- 
ful, not only to young men under scholastic training, but to the 
people at large, they submitted to this tax, and a series of eight 
lectures was given in the lecture halls of the Law School on as 
many Saturdays during the spring of 1886. The success was be- 
yond all anticipation. The halls, altogether too small for the pur- 
pose, were constantly filled to overflowing, and would have 
been had their capacity been twice as great. The approach of the 
final examinations of the year put an end to the course in May. 
It was resolved, however, to resume it on the reassembling of 
the College in the autumn; but, considering the very obvious 
advantage to the College from the maintenance of a system so 

* Report for 1885-86, pp. 55-58. 
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generally acceptable, it was hoped the Trustees might be willing 
to make provision for defraying the inconsiderable but unavoid- 
able incidental expenses attending it. As soon, therefore, as a 
proper program could be arranged, an appropriation for the pur- 
pose was sought, which was granted at the December meeting 
of the Board in 1886. The lecture course commenced on Satur- 
day, January 8, 1887, and has been kept up without interruption 
to the present time. 

Hardly had the course been commenced, than an unexpected 
embarrassment arose. A larger number of lectures were offered 
than there were Saturdays available during the remaining portion 
of the scholastic year. Some of these were disposed of by pro- 
viding a secondary course of afternoon lectures on Thursdays. 
Others were necessarily declined, or postponed for delivery in a 
future year. 

The lecturers have not all been College officers. In a number 
of instances literary gentlemen of established reputation having 
offered to contribute to the course one or more lectures freely; 
and their offers have been accepted so far as the limitations under 
which we have been operating have permitted. We have thus 
had lectures from Mr. E. S. Nadal, Mr. W. H. Bishop, the Rev- 
erend Mytton Maury, and Dr. Titus M. Coan; and we should 
have had several others, had not the time been previously en- 
gaged by our own officers. Of these, Professor Charles Sprague 
Smith has given five lectures; Mr. G. A. Scribner, five; Dr. B. F. 
O'Connor, two; Dr. N. Murray Butler, two; Dr. H, T. Peck, 
one; and Mr. D. K. Dodge, one. The subjects of the lectures have 
been very various literary, archaeological, descriptive, psycho- 
logical or paedagogical, and classical; and probably the course 
has owed something of its sustained interest to this variety. That 
the interest has been well sustained is made manifest by the many 
and warm expressions of indebtedness to the College, which 
have been addressed to the undersigned, by many of those who 
have habitually attended the series, among whom have been ladies 
as well as gentlemen of high culture. 
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Similar expressions of appreciation have also been heard from 
the press of the city, which, as is well known, usually occupies 
itself much more with the affairs of educational institutions at a 
distance than with those of Columbia College. Yet this lecture 
course has elicited in several quarters highly complimentary 
notices, of which the following, which appeared only a few 
weeks ago in a prominent evening journal, may be taken as a 
sample: 

The rush of a great commercial city is apt to drown the voice 
of the muses. How many of our readers are aware that every Sat- 
urday morning at Columbia College a course of lectures upon lit- 
erature and history is free to the public? They are by various lec- 
turers, the hour is 1 1 : 30 A.M., and the place is the lecture room of 
the Law building. Next Saturday, for instance, the lecture is by 
Dr. Titus Munson Coan, upon "The Poetry of Wordsworth"; 
on the 1 6th and 23rd, Dr. B. F. O'Connor will tell about "The 
Song of Roland"; on the 30th, Dr. H. T. Peck will consider "The 
Argument against Classical Study." These lectures, which are 
given weekly from January to April inclusive, would be a promi- 
nent feature in the intellectual life of perhaps any other college 
city in America. It is, of course, much too soon to compare them 
to the public courses at the Sorbonne and the College of France, 
in Paris, which are still, after centuries of frequentation, one of 
the most attractive features of the most attractive city in the world. 
None the less our American Sorbonne is forming itself in East 
Forty-ninth Street. These lectures are of real interest and value; 
and some of our wealthy men would not go amiss if they would 
provide a lecture room for their better accommodation. There are 
other courses of lectures given there which are also open to the 
public. In that of the Chemical Society of the School of Mines, 
connected with the college, Dr. John S. Billings's recent lecture on 
" Moulds," illustrated with lantern views and specimens, gave much 
curious information. In the course before the Columbia College 
School of Library Economy, Mr. Geo. Haven Putnam gave, on 
Saturday last, an interesting "lecture upon " Literary Property from 
the Point of View of the Publishers." This will be followed by two 
lectures on " A Course of Reading," by Prof. R. C. Davis, Librarian 
of the University of Michigan; one on " Methods of Studying Litera- 
ture," by Prof. Guillaume A. Scribner, and one on " Bookbuying and 
Bookbinding," by A. R. Spofford, LL.D., Librarian of Congress. 

Columbia College numbers, in all its departments, more students 
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than any other college in the United States; the fact of its being in 
the largest and busiest city of the New World should not be allowed 
to obscure the scope of the work that it is doing. Surely these lectures 
are as well worth knowing about as the details of unimportant events. 
We commend them, and especially the course first mentioned, to such 
of our readers as may be interested in this very significant growth of 
culture among us. They mark a point in the slowly-accomplished 
transition of our community from material to intellectual interests. 

It is here assumed that a scheme which has hitherto been re- 
garded only as an experiment is an established part of our per- 
manent educational system; and so it is evident we must now con- 
sider it. It has been too complete and admirable a success to be 
abandoned. It is a success not only in the respect that it serves 
as an effective means of diffusing knowledge among the people, 
and of affording rational entertainment and solid instruction to 
the surrounding community, but as steadily drawing the atten- 
tion of our fellow citizens to the College, exalting their convic- 
tions of its usefulness, and awakening their sympathies in its be- 
half and stimulating their interest in its growing prosperity and 
their ambition for its higher development. On these accounts it 
is desirable not only that the system should be maintained, but 
that it should be expanded and made from year to year a more 
and more conspicuous feature in our educational scheme. 

This conclusion forces upon our attention, however, the un- 
fortunate fact that we are without any hall of assembly of such 
capacity as the satisfactory conduct of a system of popular lec- 
tures demands. The halls of the Law School will scarcely ac- 
commodate in their permanent seats more than about 250 hearers; 
and though these have been supplemented by the introduction of 
camp stools, this expedient hardly suffices to provide for more 
than 50 in addition. On some occasions, numbers have remained 
standing through the hour, and the crowds have invaded even 
the steps of the speaker's platform. 

The immediate and pressing want of the College is therefore 
an adequate lecture hall; and it is a rather melancholy reflection 
that, while this want is so obvious and so urgent, it is impossible 
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for us to turn to our fellow citizens for help in this exigency 
with any confidence that our appeal will be heard. In this respect, 
the case of Columbia College seems to be exceptional. Sister in- 
stitutions, on the right hand and on the left, have, during the 
past twenty years, been flooded with rich gifts; their grounds are 
dotted all over with buildings bearing the names of their gen- 
erous benefactors; Columbia alone has been hitherto overlooked 
by the living, and forgotten in their testaments by the liberal- 
minded capitalists who have passed away. 

Not very long ago, the president of one of our more fortu- 
nate sister institutions, being on a visit to our grounds, pointing 
to the dilapidated edifice which, twenty years ago, was all that 
there was of Columbia College, inquired: " When are you going 
to take that away and put something better in its place? " The 
reply of the undersigned was: " We are waiting for the financial 
tide to rise." " There," rejoined the visitor, " is where we have 
the advantage of you. When we want a new building, we tell 
our alumni, and they give it to us." 

When the day shall dawn, if it shall ever do so, in which the 
Trustees of our institution may be able truthfully to make the 
same remark, a new era will open on Columbia College, and she 
will go on rapidly to fulfill that manifest destiny which is cer- 
tainly before her, and which will make her sooner or later the 
leading university upon the Western continent.* 
* Report for 1886-87, pp. 39-44. 
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ONE of the embarrassments attending a statistical inquiry 
like that which has occupied a portion of the foregoing 
pages, arises from the fact that the imperfect data which exist 
relating to the earlier years, are scattered through periodical 
journals, and are found with difficulty. In order to facilitate 
future reference and comparisons, the tables referred to in the 
foregoing report are here brought together in the form of an 
appendix. 

TABLE I 

UNDERGRADUATES IN ATTENDANCE IN THE COLLEGES OF NEW 

ENGLAND, AND IN UNION COLLEGE, NEW YORK, FOR THE 

YEAR 1826-27, ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE STATES 

FROM WHICH THEY CAME. FROM THE AMERICAN 

QUARTERLY REGISTER 
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* Catalogue for 1825-26. 

t In the original tables, the totals only are given for Brown and Washington (Trinity). 
The distribution by states for these colleges has been made, by adopting the propor- 
tions found actually to exist in catalogues of the same colleges of somewhat later date. 
Union college was not embraced in the original table. As it was the college most re- 
sorted to out of New England by students from the New England states, it was thought 
desirable to add it. The particulars necessary for this purpose have been kindly 
furnished by President AIKEN. 
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TABLE IV 

UNDERGRADUATES IN ATTENDANCE IN ONE HUNDRED AND THREE COLLEGES OF 

THE UNITED STATES, IN THE YEAR 1869-70 OR 1868-^9, SHOWING THE 

NUMBER PRESENT IN EACH FROM THE NEW ENGLAND STATES, 

AND FROM NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA 
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* The scientific and classical students together number 73, but are not distinguished in the catalogue. 
It is assumed that each class is one half the total. 
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TABLE IV. Continued 
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Abbott, Jacob: quoted, 319 

Absences: see Attendance; Chapel at- 
tendance 

Academies: elective system in, 104, 
1 06, 1 08; studies correspond to col- 
lege curriculum, 105, 108; in New 
York state, 105 fF; average age of 
students, 106, 108; excessive num- 
ber of, 109 

Academy of Design, 364 

Adams, John Couch, 264 

Adelaide, University of: admission of 
women to degrees, 278 

Agassiz, Louis: cited, 273 

Age of students, average: see Stu- 
dents 

Alabama, University of: Dr. Barnard 
professor in, ix; marking system, 
34, 39; attendance of women at lec- 
tures, 256 

Alexander, J. Addison, 144 

American Almanac, 82, 95 

American Anthropological Society, 
366 

Americcm Journal of Education, 70, 
294, 295 

American Quarterly Register, 70 

American Year Book, 82, 84 

Amherst College: attendance, 79, 90, 
95; growth, 150; elective system, 
151; endowed scholarships, 182 

Anglo-Saxon language: taught at Co- 
lumbia, 360 

Anthon, Charles: 23, 144; quoted, 21, 
22; judgments rendered, 39; author- 
ized to nominate students for free 
tuition, 185 

Anthropology: unrepresented at Co- 
lumbia, 365 

Archaeology: need of instruction in, 
362 

Architecture: no school of, in United 
States, 287; course in, introduced 
into the School of Mines, 363 

Art, ancient: need of instruction in, 
362; courses at Yale, 363; awakening 
of feeling for, 364 

Arts, School of: enlarged accommo- 



dations needed, 158; building in 
process of erection, 159; pupils re- 
ceiving free tuition, 187, 189; cost 
of administration, 192; tuition fee, 
194; all instruction confined to, 
348; history, 378; continuance in 
question, 384. See also Columbia 
College 

Ascham, Roger: The Scholemaster, 
321 

Association for Promoting the Higher 
Education of Women, 263 

Association of American Librarians, 

33 1 

Assos: excavations at, 362 

Astronomical observatory: needed at 
Columbia, 287 

Astronomy, school of: needed at Co- 
lumbia, 287 

Athens, American classical school at, 

363 

Athletics, 204-7; expense, 204 ff; pro- 
hibition of intercollegiate, 205; ef- 
fect upon attendance, 206 

Attendance: means to secure regular- 
ity in, 2i5ff; voluntary choice, 
224; irregularities of, 229-41; sys- 
tematic instruction dependent on 
regularity of, 229; penalty for ab- 
sences, 232; Harvard's system for 
regulating, 235; Columbia's system, 
236; trial by court-martial for ab- 
sence in military schools, 236; ir- 
regularity not a misdemeanor at 
Columbia, 238. See also Chapel at- 
tendance 

Average marks, 58 

B 

Bancroft, George, 144 

Barnard, Frederick Augustus Porter: 
early career, ix; presidency of Co- 
lumbia College, x 

Bates College: organized, 89 

Bayard, James A., 144 

Beck, T. Romeyn, 143 

Berlin, University of: American stu- 
dents at, 379 

Berrien, J. McPherson, 144 
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INDEX 



Biddle, Nicholas, 144 

Billings, John Shaw, lecture on 
4t Moulds," 393 

Biology: department at Johns Hop- 
kins, 367 

Bishop, W. H.: free lectures by, 392 

Bonn, University of: American stu- 
dents at, 379 

Books: in teaching science, 313; im- 
portance in college work, 329. See 
also Textbooks 

Boston: lectures on education, 317 

Boston University: admission of 
women, 251, 2(58, 272, 281 

Botany: as study for preparatory 
schools, 305, 309 

Bowdoin College: failure to grow, 
150; endowed scholarships, 182 

Boyesen, H. H.: free lectures, 389 

Brougham, Henry, Baron Brougham 
and Vaux: introduces charter for 
London University into Parliament, 
261 

Brown University: attendance, 90; 
failure to grow, 150; endowed schol- 
arships, 182 

Burr, Aaron, 144 

Butler, Nicholas Murray: lectures on 
"Paedogogy," 390 



Calhoun, John Caldwell, 144 
Cambridge, England: Teachers' 

Training Syndicate, 290 
Cambridge University: examiners 
sent to tributary schools, 12, 25; 
subjects taught, 127; founded as 
eleemosynary establishment, 180; 
examinations opened to women, 
262, 277, 278; question of conferring 
degrees on women, 279; teaching of 
astronomy in, 354. See also Girton 
College 

Camp's American Year Book, 82, 84 
Canterbury, archbishop of, 267 
Census, United States: inadequate 

educational information, 82 
Certificate required for candidates for 

probationary trial, 4 
Chambers's Cyclopaedia: quoted, 325 
Channing, William Ellery, 145 
Chapel attendance, 242-46 
Charters: granting title of university 
to colleges, 350 



Chemistry: professional training in, 
287; study in preparatory schools, 
305; laboratory needed for investi- 
gations in, 369 

Children: languages easily acquired 
by, i oo; curiosity of, 301 

Christ Church College, Oxford, labo- 
ratory opened to women, 266 

Cicero: beyond capacity of juvenile 
reader, 300 

Civil service: examinations, 53; ap- 
pointments, 55 

Classes- size of, 196-99; disadvantages 
of large, 196; advantages, 199 

Classical education: value of, 67; 
clamor against, 74; revolution in, 
126; at Yale, 128; changes in method 
of teaching classics, 131 

Class work: cannot halt for stragglers, 
229 

Clinton, De Witt, 144 

Clough, Anne J.: quoted, 265, 279 

Coan, Titus M.: free lectures by, 392, 

393 

Coeducation (term), 270 

Colby University: endowed scholar- 
ships, 182 

College of New Jersey: see Princeton 

College of Physicians and Surgeons: 
becomes associated with Columbia, 
358, 374, 378 

College of the City of New York: 
number of collegiate students, 152 

College Review, 82 

Colleges: preparation for college, 3-32 
(see also Examinations; Schools, 
preparatory) ; division between pre- 
paratory schools and, 4; admission 
on certificate, 9; inadequate prepara- 
tion for, defect in American system 
of higher education, 17; demand for 
elasticity in methods, 66, 79; ratio of 
students to population, 69-91; di- 
minishing attendance at, 75, 92, 94, 
95; dearth of statistics of American, 
8 1 fT; without printed catalogues, 
84; Roman. Catholic, 85; sectional 
attendance, 85; number of under- 
graduates in, diminishing, 87; sec- 
tional differences among, 88; public 
estimation of education furnished 
by, 92; government endowments of, 
in new states, 93; teach value of 
education, 94; in New York state, 
95; discontent with collegiate sys- 
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Colleges Continued 

tern, 98; argument for course of 
mental discipline strictly, 99 (see 
also Mental discipline) ; necessary to 
raise tone of teaching in, 103; need 
to regain public confidence, 104; 
community-system, alternate study 
and class exercises, 123; American, 
founded on model of British uni- 
versities, 126 (see also Universities, 
British); changes in methods of 
teaching, 1311! (see also Teaching) ; 
of the future, 137; no institution 
between professional school and, 
137; curriculum limited in early, 
139 (see also Curriculum); trans- 
formed into schools for imparting 
useful knowledge, 141; attempt to 
compress university into mold of, 
142; provision for graduate course 
causes increase in undergraduate 
enrolment, 151; system of govern- 
ment in American, 213; transforma- 
tion in scholastic systems, 222; 
number open to women, 251; in- 
structors educated in Europe, 343; 
relation to university, 3501!; not 
a finishing school, 353. See also 
Education; Elective system; Stu- 
dents 

Colleges for women: objections to, 
250; encouragement given to foun- 
dation of, 272; in Massachusetts, 

2 74 

Columbia College: need of adequate 
buildings, 14, 114, 118, 119, 123; 
high standard of scholarship, 33; 
scientific course established and dis- 
continued, 74; expediency of divid- 
ing chair of philosophy and Eng- 
lish literature, 115, 125; difficulty of 
modifying course, ii<5, i22ff; dis- 
tribution of optional studies, 1191!; 
additions to curriculum, 141 (see 
also Curriculum); average age of 
students, 143 ff (see also Students) ; 
minimum legal age of graduation 
fixed, I45ff; elective system, 156- 
79 (see also Elective system) ; to be- 
come expositor of highest learning, 
149; students from New York city, 
152; recipient of few benefactions, 
153; elective courses extended only 
to Senior class, K<5. 161; to become 



department, 159; insufficient teach- 
ing, 1 60; comparative standing of 
same class under fixed and elective 
systems, 177; number of students 
matriculated in 1878, 192; cost of 
educating a student, 193; need to 
increase tuition fee, 193; net income 
from tuition fees, 195; size of 
classes, 196-99; one of first colleges 
to encourage sports by subsidy, 205 
(see also Athletics); student self- 
government, 2o8ff; students reside 
at home, 214; a school for boys, 
233; system for regulating attend- 
ance 2361!; attendance voluntary, 
238; average number of absences, 
240; admission of women proposed, 
249, 252, 258, 271 if, 280 ff, 284; finan- 
cial advantage from admitting 
women, 282; proposed department 
of education, 293, 316; proposed lec- 
tures on education, 297; permanent 
chair of education proposed, 298; 
proposed department of library 
work, 330 ff; Committee on the Li- 
brary, 332, 333; endowment insuf- 
ficient for university, 340; officers 
of European education, 343; as fu- 
ture university, 345-47, 371; num- 
ber of students and officers in 1857, 
348; professional schools, 348; as 
university, 348-72; history, 373; 
Graduate Department, 373-86; early 
attempt at university status, 377; 
opportunities as graduate school, 
379; fellowships in, 380; proposed 
to limit to postgraduate instruction, 
384; Library, 386; free lectures, 389- 
95; need of endowment, 395 

Columbia College Grammar School: 
established, 20; importance, 21; dis- 
continued, 23, 1 86; revival advo- 
cated, 24; scholarships for students 
from, 185 

Comenius, John Amos: method of 
teaching languages, 324 

Commerce, school of: recommended, 
287 

Compayre*, Gabriel, 295 

Connecticut: increase in foreign ele- 
ment, 78; students sent to colleges 
out of the state, 97 

Cooper Institute, 364 

Cornell University: increasing attend- 
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Cornell University Co?itmued 
253, 272, 281; Sage College founded, 

251 

Corporal punishment: inflicted in 
early American colleges, 222; pub- 
lic flogging at Harvard, 233 

Courses of study: see Curriculum 

Cramming induced by marking sys- 
tem, 35 

Cranch, William, 145 

Curriculum: changes in, 66-155; pub- 
lic estimation of, 92, 98; declining 
favor of invariable, 92, 96, 103; 
modification of, 94; arguments in 
favor of invariable, 98; overloaded, 
102; similar in colleges and acad- 
emies, 105, 1 08; advantage of al- 
ternating study with lectures, 113; 
expediency of dissociating subjects, 
115; overlapping courses, 122; in- 
novations in English and American 
colleges, 127; subjects dropped, 130; 
additions to course, 131, 141; di- 
vested of disciplinary methods, 136 
(see also Mental discipline) ; limited 
range in early colleges, 139; aver- 
age age of students increasing with 
more varied, 146; graduate courses 
cause increase in undergraduate 
enrollment, 151; effect of close, 156; 
enlarged, 159; enforcement of in- 
variable, in early period of devel- 
opment, 167; favorite studies, 170 rT; 
hard subjects chosen by learners, 
176; parallel courses of affiliated sub- 
jects planned as substitutes for 
single studies, 178. See also Elective 
system 

D 

Daily marking system: see Marking 
system 

Dall, William Henry, 366 

Dartmouth College: admission on 
certificate, 10 

Davis, R. C.: free lecture, 393 

Day, Jeremiah, 145 

Dayton, Jonathan, 144 

Degrees, academic: question of con- 
ferring on women, 279; origin, 349; 
degree-conferring power attribute 
of university, 350; prescribed courses 
of study for, at Columbia, 359 



Demerit marks, 58, 244 

Dickinson, Jonathan, 145 

Dickson, S. W., 144 

Disciplinary studies: see Mental dis- 
cipline 

Discipline, 208-28; effects of self- 
government, 208 rT; British govern- 
ment by collegiate organization, 
220; system of constant supervision 
abandoned, 221; corporal punish- 
ment inflicted in early American 
colleges, 222; college government 
one of written laws, 223; improve- 
ment in, 224; executive ability of 
students, 227 

Dishonest practices: induced by mark- 
ing system, 35, 42; vitiate examina- 
tions, 41; remedy, 44, 48, 49; general 
use of, 6 r 

Doctor of Philosophy: see Degrees, 
academic 

Dodge, D. K.: free lecture by, 392 

Dudley Observatory, 340 

Durham, University of: admission of 
women to public examinations and 
degrees, 278 

Dwight, Timothy, 144 

E 

East-burn, Manton, 144 

Edinburgh, University of: chair of 
education, 290, 295 

Education: should be continuous sys- 
tem, but is not, 18; changing char- 
acter of demand for, 66; tendencies 
of our time, 69, 72; public estima- 
tion of, 92, 98; aims to discover na- 
tive capacities, 121; time-honored 
system, 126, 129; evils of collegiate 
system, 129; existing state of col- 
legiate, 138; policy to subject all 
minds to similar conditions, 166; 
systematic instruction dependent on 
regularity of attendance, 229; as a 
science, 289-328; philosophy of, 289, 
299, 307; lectures on history of, pro- 
posed, 294; books on history of, 
294; courses in theory of, 296; pro- 
fessional training in, 316; course at 
Harvard, 317; history of, 320; lec- 
tures by Nicholas Murray Butler, 
390. See also Colleges; Schools; 
Universities 
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Education, collegiate: see Colleges 

Education, disciplinary: see Mental 
discipline 

Education, higher: see Colleges; Uni- 
versities 

Education, secondary: see Schools, 
preparatory 

Educational literature, 292 

Education of women, 249-84 

Edwards, Jonathan, 144 

Elective system: object of, 67; Co- 
lumbia students petition for, 80; 
studies made optional in Senior 
year, 81; in academies, iO4ff; ob- 
jections, 109; advantages, in; re- 
sults, in, 112; imposes necessity of 
enlarging staff, 112; time for op- 
tional studies, 113; results of option 
at Columbia, 1 19 ff; at Harvard, 124; 
regarded with distrust, 126; advan- 
tage of, 136; to solve problem of 
multiplicity of subjects in curricu- 
lum, 142; a necessity, 148; in opera- 
tion at Columbia, 156-79; antici- 
pations more than verified, 156; 
arguments against, 164, 173; increases 
interest, 164; students' electives to 
be submitted to teacher, 168; tables 
of electives and number of students 
electing each, 169 ff; justified, 173, 
178; introduced into undergraduate 
course, 175; comparative standing 
of class under fixed and, 177; plan 
to substitute courses of systematized 
study for single studies, 178; as 
preparation for postgraduate in- 
struction, 342, 346 

Eliot, Charles William, 147 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 145 

Engineering, civil: school proposed, 
287 

English language and literature: im- 
portance, 115 

English literature and philosophy: 
expediency of dividing chair, 115, 

"5 

Entrance fees for probationers, 9 

Ethnology: unrepresented at Colum- 
bia, 365 

Eton College: the model for early 
American colleges, 147 

Europe: American students in, 77 

Everett, Edward, 144 

Examinations: vitiated by unfair prac- 



tices, 35, 41, 42, 44, 48, 49, 61; 
monthly, 45, 49, 54, 61; yearly, 49; 
semi-annual, 54, 55, 56, 59, 61; for 
teachers, 318; function of university 
in England, 350. See also Marking 
system 

Examinations, entrance: of candidates 
for free tuition, 3; proposal that 
probationary trial be substituted for, 
3, 29; indispensable for admission 
to professional schools, 4; advantage 
of probationary trial over, 5; physi- 
cal and mental strain of, 6, 30; plans 
for diminishing strain, 10; partial 
or preliminary, u; local school ex- 
aminations, English system, 12; pe- 
riodical and local examinations as 
substitutes for, 25; plan for exami- 
nations by College officers in New 
York schools, 28; schools might 
meet expense of plan, 29 

Examinations, oral: under daily mark- 
ing system, 39; protracted du- 
ration of, 46; abolished, 54; small 
opportunity for imposing upon ex- 
aminer, 62; objections to, 62 

Examinations, written: as substitute 
for daily marking system, 35; pro- 
visionally adopted by Columbia, 40; 
only tests employed by British uni- 
versities, 43; reports of examiners 
contradict what is known of actual 
attainments of those examined, 44; 
objections, 45, 63; question papers 
in language of textbook, 46; a bur- 
den upon examiners, 48; examina- 
tions for honors only would reduce 
burden, 49; held yearly for honors, 
49; substituted for oral, 54; numeri- 
cal values, 61; to be substituted for 
daily marks, 216 



Faculty: chapel attendance of, 242 

Fees, entrance: for probationers, 9 

Fees, tuition: advisability of increas- 
ing, 193; net income from, 195 

Fellowships, 137, 380 fF; tutorial, 1971! 

Fenelon, Telemachus, 323 

Ferris, Isaac, 145 

Fine arts: see Art 

Forms showing electives for each 
class, 179 
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Foundation scholarships: see Tuition, 

free; Scholarships 

France: few American students in, 77 
Free lectures: see Lectures 
Free tuition, see Tuition, free 
Frelinghuysen, Theodore, 144 
French: teaching of, 323 



Games: see Athletics 

General Theological Seminary: Co- 
lumbia authorized to nominate stu- 
dent for free tuition, 185 

Geography: study in preparatory 
schools, 312 

Geology: study in preparatory 
schools, 305, 312 

Gerry, Elbridge, 145 

Girton College, Cambridge: success 
of, 250, 272, 276, 278; establishment, 
262 ff ; admission of students to uni- 
versity examinations, 277 

Goode, G. Brown, 82 n, 84 n 

Gottheil, Rabbi: proposes chair of 
Rabbinical Literature, 382 

Gottingen, University of: American 
students at, 379 

Graduate Department, 348, 370, 373- 
86; established in 1880, 358; free tui- 
tion recommended, 199, 377 

Graduate study: see Postgraduate in- 
struction 

" Graduating course of study " estab- 
lished in academies, 105 

Grammar: study of, 300 

Grammar school, see Columbia Col- 
lege Grammar School 

Great Britain: training of teachers, 
290 

Greek: prize examinations, 43 

Greek grammar: pre-coUege study, 
300, 303, 304, 307 

Gregory, William King, 228 

GyTnnasia, German: few Americans 
in, 77; academies likened to, 106, 
109; course of instruction in, 355 

Gymnasium: plans for, 206 

Gymnastic exercises: see Athletics 

H 

Hamilton, James: method of teaching 
languages, 325 



Hamilton College: failure to grow, 
150 

Hancock, John, 144 

Harvard "Annex," 275, 281 

Harvard University: partial or pre- 
liminary examinations, u n, i2n; 
local examinations for women, 16; 
meets demand for new form of edu- 
cation, 79, 91; attendance, 90; 
growth, 95, 96; aiming to throw 
studies back upon preparatory 
schools, 116; program of elective 
courses, 124; average age of stu- 
dents, 147; causes of era of pros- 
perity, 149; effect of opening of 
graduate courses, 150; New Yorkers 
in, 151; range of teaching, 156, 162; 
scholarships, 180; conditions under 
which scholarships are awarded, 
181; financial assistance to students, 
182; students publicly flogged, 233; 
attendance upon exercises volun- 
tary, 234; results, 236; attendance 
under compulsory system, 240; ex- 
aminations for women, 250; instruc- 
tion of women in medical school, 
268; instruction of women by uni- 
versity officers, 269; course of lec- 
tures in education, 317; postgradu- 
ate courses, 343; officers of Euro- 
pean education, 343; development 
toward university status, 358; gradu- 
ate studies at, 376, 383 

Hayden, F. V., 366 

Heidelberg, University of: American 
students at, 379 

Higginson, J. W.: quoted on instruc- 
tion of women at Harvard, 269 

History: professional training in, 287 

Hobart, John Henry, 145 

Hoffman, Ogden, 143 

Holley, Horace, 145 

Holyoke, Edward, 144 

Honors: yearly examinations for, 49 

Honor system, 208-28 

Hopkinson, Joseph, 144 

Hours of instruction: limited, 116, 118, 
i22fF; relative distribution of time 
for study and class work, 123; at 
Yale, 128; scattered, necessitate pro- 
viding study rooms, 158, 161; lib- 
erty of option restricted by limited, 
162 

Hutchinson, Thomas, 144 
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Icelandic languages, taught at Colum- 
bia, 360 

Illinois, University of: scheme of gov- 
ernment, 228 

Independent College, Manchester, 
relation to London university, 261 

Ingersoll, Jared, 144 

Instructors: moral influence, 213^; 
divided interest between student 
body and, 221, 223, 226; to have no 
duty but that of teaching, 226. See 
also Professors; Teachers 

Intellect, development of, see Mental 
development 

International Association of Librari- 
ans: Toronto meeting, 334 

International Review, 228 

Invention, era of: brings demand for 
scientific courses, 74 

J 

Jacotot, Jean Joseph: educational 

methods, 323 
Jesuit institutions, 214 
Jewell, Governor, of Connecticut, 98 
Johns Hopkins University: attempt 
made from beginning to assume uni- 
versity form, 358; instruction in 
biology at, 367; graduate study at, 
376, 382; fellowships, 380 
Johnson, Samuel, 145 
Johnson, William Samuel, 144 

K 

Kemble, Gouverneur, 144 
Kent, James, 144 

King's College, London: establish- 
ment, 260; relation to London Uni- 
versity, 26 1 

Kingsley, James Luce, 126 
Kirkland, John Thornton, 144 
Knowledge: education for sake of, 
102; need of useful, 134; teaching to 
increase, 136; colleges transformed 
into schools for imparting, 141 



Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: opened, 

265 
Languages: easily acquired by chil- 



dren, roo; teaching of, 296, 
Ascham's method of teaching, 321, 
method of Ratichius, 322; method 
of Jacotot, 323; method of Co- 
niemus, 324; method of Hamilton, 

325 

Languages, ancient: study of, 127, 132 
(see also Classical education) ; tables 
of students pursuing, 172 
Languages, modern: knowledge of, 
important, 67; tables of students 
pursuing, 171; large classes at Co- 
lumbia, 196; methods of teaching 
children, 306, 314; course instituted 
at Columbia, 358 

Latin language: as pre-college study, 
300, 303, 304, 307; methods of teach- 
ing, 315, 321 ff 

Laurie, Simon Somerville, 295 
Law, chair of: at Columbia, 373 
Law, School of. prize examinations 
written, 43; cost of administration, 
192; tuition fee, 194; professors free 
to accept outside employment, 200; 
first professional school at Colum- 
bia, 358; extended to third year, 359; 
building for, 365; history, 373, 378, 
384; lecture rooms, 389, 390, 391, 

394 

Learner: see Student 
Learning: multiplication of aids to, 

132 
Lectures, free: at Columbia, 389-95 

Lcfevre, Madelein Shaw: principal of 

Somerville Hall, 266 
Legislatures: lack of liberality toward 

institutions of higher learning, 339 
Leipzig, University of: American stu- 
dents at, 379 

Letters, School of: course in educa- 
tion, 316 

Lewis, Tayler, 126, 129, 132 
Liberal education: object, 351 
Librarianship: as a profession, 329 
Library, 386; building for, in process 

of erection, 365 
Library economy: chair proposed, 

333; School of, 393 
Library service: training for, 329-35 
Licentiates in medieval universities, 

348-49 

Literary culture, value of, 67 
Literature, American: New England's 
contribution to, 71 
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Literature, foreign: Professor Boye- 

sen's lectures, 389 
Livingston, Edward, 144 
Livingston, Robert R., 144 
London University: degrees given to 

women, 261; organization, 261 
Longfellow, Henry W., 145 
Lord, Nathan, 144 
Louvain, University of, 323 
Lycees, French: few Americans in, 77 

M 

Mcllvaine, Charles P., 145 
. McVickar, John, 144 

Madison College: failure to grow, 150 

Maine: higher education, 75 

Marking systems: honors awarded 
upon strength of impression, 33; at 
Yale College, 33, 37, 50, 52, 56, 64; 
objections to daily, 34, 37, 38, 62; 
induce cramming and dishonesty, 
35, 41 ; grading by numerical valua- 
tion of performance, 38, 50; con- 
currence of teachers* judgment 
rare, 39; in British universities, 41, 
43 52 55 5b 59; daily, abolished, 
54; at West Point, 57; at Columbia 
College, 58; classification by groups, 
60; daily marking system discon- 
tinued, 216. See also Examinations 

Massachusetts: decline of collegiate 
education, 75; increase in foreign 
element, 78; college attendance 
from state, 79 

Master of Arts: see Degrees, academic 

Master of Laws: see Degrees, aca- 
demic 

Mather, Cotton, 144 

Mather, Increase, 144 

Maury, Mytton: free lectures by, 392 

Mechanics: professional training in, 
287 

Mediaeval universities, 18; licensing 
power, 348-50 

Medicine, School of, 372; history, 373, 
374, 378, See also College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons 

Meiklejohn, John Miller Dow, 295; 
quoted, 327 

Memory: dependence on, 304 

Mental development, 17, 100; rounded 
culture, 120; inequalities in intel- 
lectual capacities, 121, 165 ft; cycle 
of development and decline, 134 



Mental discipline: instruction for, 99, 
102, 116, 131 if, 139 ff; course con- 
structed for, 174, 179; as prepara- 
tion for life, 352 

Mental strain: of entrance examina- 
tions, 6; of protracted study periods, 

IJ 3 
Mental training: in preparatory 

schools, 302 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 364 

Metropolitan Museum of Natural 
History, 368 

Michigan, University of: admission on 
certificate, 9; system of school 
visitation, 16; no grading system, 
51; admission of women, 251, 268, 
272, 281, 283; graduate students, 376 

Middlebury College: failure to grow, 
150 

Mineralogy: as study for preparatory 
schools, 305 

Mines, School of: admission on cer- 
tificate, 31; pupils receiving free 
tuition, 187, 189; cost of adminis- 
tration, 192; tuition fee, 194; profes- 
sor in, free to accept outside em- 
ployment, 200; system for regulating 
attendance, 238, 241; students not 
required to attend chapel, 242; first 
in America, 298; history, 358, 374, 
378, 384; course in architecture in- 
troduced into, 363; graduate stu- 
dents, 376; free tuition for graduate 
students, 377; free lectures by pro- 
fessors, 389 

Ministry, Christian: British and 
American colleges founded to edu- 
cate men for, 126 

Mississippi, University of, x 

Model school, 308 

Moffatt scholarships, 186 

Morris, Gouverneur, 144 

Morton, Samuel George: Crania 
Americana, 366 

Mott, Valentine, 373 

Murray, David, 284 

Murray, Lindley, 130 

N 

Nadal, E. S.: free lectures by, 392. 
National Union for the Improvement 

of Women's Education, 263 
Natural history: professional training 

in, 287; lack of instruction in, 367; 
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Natural history Continued 

as study for preparatory schools, 
312; museum of, 368 

New College, Manchester: relation to 
London University, 261 

New England: maintains classical cul- 
ture, 70; place in American culture, 
71; ratio of students to population, 
73, 76, 79, 107; decline of collegiate 
education, 75, 95; ratio of foreign- 
born to population, 78; undergradu- 
ates in colleges of, 89; ratio of in- 
crease of students to increase of 
population, 90 

New Hampshire: decline in collegiate 
education, 78 

New Jersey, College of: see Princeton 

Newnham College, Cambridge: union 
of Newnham Hall and Newnham 
Hostel, 264; honors achieved by 
alumna, 267; results of experiment, 
272, 276, 278; admission of students 
to university examinations, 277 

Newton, Isaac: graduate of Cam- 
bridge, 354 

New York, University of the State of: 
Regents' list of subjects taught in 
academics, 105; academies of the 
state, excerpts from Annual Report, 
1 06, 109; students from New York 
city, 152, 339; question of opening 
colleges to women placed before 
Regents, 283 

New York city: residents of, in col- 
leges out of state, 151; institutions 
entitled to nominate students for 
free tuition at Columbia, 183, 184 

New York Evening Post, 77 

New York Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, ix 

New York state: ratio of students 
to population, 95, 107; academies, 
104 ff 

Normal schools, 289, 318 

Norwich University: organized, 89 

Nott, Eliphalet, 145 

Numerical valuation of performance, 
grading by, 38, 50 

o 

O'Connor, B. F.: free lectures by, 

39*, 393 

Onderdonck, Benjamin T., 145 
Optional studies: see Elective system 



Optional system: see Elective system 

Or bis sensualhim pictus, 324 

Order-of -merit plan, 63 

Oriental Literature and Comparative 
Philology, School of: incipient at 
Columbia, 381 

Otis, James, 145 

Owens College, Manchester: erected 
into university, 261 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools' Ex- 
amination Board, 13, 25, 26, 27 

Oxford University: entrance exami- 
nations to colleges, n, 25; examiners 
sent to tributary schools, 12; subjects 
taught, 127; change in teaching 
methods, 137; colleges founded as 
eleemosynary establishments, 180; 
college for women, 250, 251; pro- 
vision for university education of 
women, 265, 278. See also Lady 
Margaret Hall; Somerville Hall 



Palfrey, John Gordon, 126 

Parallel courses, see Elective system 

Parker, Joel, 144 

Pass examinations, 49 

Peabody, Andrew P.: quoted on in- 
struction of women at Harvard, 
269 

Peck, Harry Thurston: free lectures 

by, 39*i 393 

Pedagogics, 292; courses in German 
universities, 289; need for establish- 
ing school of, 293. See also Educa- 
tion 

Perceptive faculties: in children, 301, 
302 

Philology: professional training in, 
287; department of comparative, 
proposed for Columbia, 347, 360, 
3 8z 

Philosophy: professional training in, 

28 7 
Philosophy, chair of: expediency of 

dividing from chair of English lit- 
erature, 115 

Philosophy of education: see Educa- 
tion 

Phoenix, Stephen Whitney: bequest 
to the College, 369 

Physical culture: see Athletics 

Physical laboratory: needed at Co- 
lumbia, 369 
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Physical strain: of entrance examina- 
tions, 6; of successive classes, 113 

Physics: professional training in, 287; 
study in preparatory schools, 305 

Pickering, Timothy, 145 

Political Science, School of: estab- 
lished 1880, 358, 375; graduate stu- 
dents in, 379, 383 

Politics: training for, 298 

Population: ratio of students to, 69- 
91, 107; ratio of foreign- to native- 
born, 77 

Post, A. C., 144 

Postgraduate instruction, 342-47 

Powell, J. W., 366 

Preparation for college, 3-32 

Preparatory schools: see Schools, 
preparatory 

Princeton College: era of undergradu- 
ate prosperity, 149; elective system: 
graduate course, 150; New Yorker 
in, 151; a school for boys, 233; post- 
graduate courses, 343, 376, 383; de- 
velopment toward university status, 
358; instruction in science, 367; 
graduate studies at, 376 

Probationary trial: substituted for ex- 
amination, 3, 29; advantage of, 5; 
probationer's record determines 
right to matriculate, 7; effect upon 
schools, 8; payment of fees, 9; at 
Dartmouth College, 10 

Professional school: freedom of pro- 
fessors in, 200 ff 

Professional training, need of, 287-88 

Professors: overburdened, 115; free 
tuition for sons of, 183; privileges 
of, 200-203; forbidden professional 
pursuits, 200. See also Instructors 

Provoost, Samuel, 144 

Psychology: embraced in theory of 
education, 296 

Putnam, George Haven: lecture on 
"Literary Property," 393 

Q 

Quarterly Register and Journal, 70 
Queen's College, London: establish- 
ment, 260; relation to London Uni- 
versity, 261 

Question papers: see Examinations 
Quick, R. H.: cited, 290; quoted, 319, 

3*3 
Quincy, Josiah, 145 



R 



Rabbinical literature, chair of, 382 

Ratichius (Wolfgang Ratke): educa- 
tional methods, 322 

Raumer, F. L. G. von, 220, 294 

Reals 'chulen> 355 

Reed, Henry, 144 

Reed, Joseph, 144 

Reed, William B., 144 

Ren wick, James, 144 

Rhetoric: need of instruction in, 
360 ff 

Rhode Island: improvement in higher 
education, 75; increase in foreign 
element, 78 

Roll call: at chapel, 243 

Roman Catholic colleges, 85; in New 
York city, 385 

Rounded culture, system of, 120, 165 

Rush, Benjamin, 143 

Rush, Richard, 144 

Russel, William Channing, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Cornell University, 253 

Russian universities: accessible to 
women, 283 

Rutgers College, 82; failure to grow, 
150; recommendation that women 
be admitted, 278 

Rutgers' Female College, 250 



Sage College: see Cornell University 

St. Andrews, University of: chair of 
education, 290, 295 

St. Cuthbert's College, Durham: rela- 
tion to London University, 261 

St. John, Gospel of: translation from 
French into English, 325 

St. John's College: endowed scholar- 
ships, 182 

Sanskrit language: taught at Colum- 
bia, 360 

Schermerhorn scholarships, 186 

Schmidt, Karl, 294 

Scholarship, 33-65; experimental 
modes of assigning grades in, 33; 
alteration suggested, 35; change in 
method of determining, 42; statutes 
relating to, suspended, 54; as crite- 
rion for assignment to class section, 
197; tests of, see Examinations, 
Marking system 

Scholarships: Columbia, i83ff; re- 
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quirements for, 185; application to 
President and Treasurer for, 186, 
1 88; not filled, 187; number of stu- 
dents receiving, 187, 193; records of 
students receiving, 190; records 
after graduation, 191. See also Tui- 
tion, free 

Scholemaster, The, 321 

School examinations: see Examina- 
tions, entrance 

School Examinations Board, English, 
13, 25, 26, 27 

Schoolroom: in model school, 308 

Schools, classical: in New York, 22 

Schools, military: trial by court- 
martial inflicted for willful absence, 
236; demerit marks for absence 
from chapel, 244 

Schools, preparatory: division be- 
tween colleges and, 4; power to de- 
cide preparation suitable for col- 
lege course, 10; examiners sent to, 
12; influence of examining board in 
England, 13, 25; importance of Co- 
lumbia's establishing supervision 
over preparatory course, 15, 19; in- 
fluence of visitation system upon 
public, 16; meet expense of exami- 
nations, 29; established under di- 
rection of college officers, 19; sys- 
tem of instruction, 25; of New York 
city, plan for holding examinations 
in, 28 (see also Examinations, en- 
trance) ; improvement responsible 
for advance in average of college 
students, 104; Harvard's aim to 
throw studies back upon, ii<5; 
changes in methods of teaching, 
133; free tuition offered one pupil 
from each in New York, 183; plan 
for examinations by committees of 
College faculty, 184; science of edu- 
cation, 30off. See also Columbia 
College Grammar School 

Schools, professional: no institution 
between college and, 137 

Schools, secondary: see Schools, pre- 
paratory 

Science: development of, 66; courses 
established in literary colleges, 67; 
independent schools created, 67; 
Columbia course in, 74; interrup- 
tions in study of exact, fatal, 230; 
study in preparatory schools, 305; 



teaching in preparatory schools, 
313; postgraduate instruction in, 
344; teaching in German univer- 
sities, 357 
Scnbner, Guillaume A.: free lectures 

by, 392, 393 

Secondary schools, see Schools, pre- 
paratory 

Self-government, 208-28 

Semitic languages: deficiency in in- 
struction at Columbia, 360 

Sergeant, John, 144 

Sibley, John Langdon: Notes on the 
Harvard Catalogues., 233; excerpt, 

235 
Silliman, Benjamin, Sr., 144; admission 

of women to lecture courses, 257 
Smith, Charles Sprague: free lectures 

by, 392 

Smith, James Blair, 144 

Smith, John Cotton, 145 

Smithsonian Institution, 366 

Society for the Promotion of Religion 
and Learning: authorized to nomi- 
nate students for free tuition, 185 

Somerville Hall, Oxford: opened, 266 

Spencer, Ambrose, 145 

Spofford, A. R.: free lecture by, 393 

Sports: see Athletics 

Squier, E. G., 366 

Statutes relating to scholarship: sus- 
pended, 34 

Stockton, Richard, 144 

Stoneyhurst College, Lancashire: re- 
lation to London University, 261 

Street, Augustus R.: founds School 
of Fine Arts at Yale, 363 

Students: error of bringing prepara- 
tory and collegiate together, 19; 
standing dependent on impression 
made upon community, 36; good 
repute the best stimulus, 51; stand- 
ing determined by free suffrages, 56, 
64; in American colleges, ratio to 
population, 69-91, 107; average age 
in American colleges, tor, 106; 
cause of advance in average age, 
104; average age in academies, 106, 
1 08; age to which disciplinary edu- 
cation belongs, 134; average ages, 
135, 143 ff; legal age of graduation 
at Columbia, 145; age of matricula- 
tion fixed at Yale, 146; average age 
increasing, 146; average age at Eton, 
147; certificate as to moral charac- 
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ter and mental ability, 169; average 
ages in early American colleges, 174; 
all beneficiaries, 191; cost of educat- 
ing, 193; capacity to govern them- 
selves, 209 fT; division of interest be- 
tween academic authorities and, 221, 
223, 226; bound in honor not to dis- 
close misdeeds of fellows, 222; ex- 
ecutive ability, 227 

Study: for discipline, see Mental dis- 
cipline; for increase of knowledge, 
136 

Study rooms: necessity for, 123, 158, 
161 

Suffrages of students determine order 
of merit, 56, 64 

Syracuse University: admission of 
women, 251 



Talbot, Edward Stuart: chairman of 
board of Lady Margaret Hall, 
266 

Teachers: concurrence of judgment 
rare, 39; burden of written examina- 
tions, 48, 49; trained in normal 
schools, 289; proposed lectures for, 
at Columbia College, 297; qualifica- 
tions of candidates for appoint- 
ments, 318 

Teachers' conventions, 292 

Teachers' training: objections to, 

326 
Teachers' Training Syndicate, 290 

Teaching: changes in curriculum 
would raise tone, 103; enlarging 
scope of, i id; by textbook and by 
lecture, 117; changes in methods, 
13 iff; expository methods, 133; 
more agreeable under elective sys- 
tem, 156; as a profession, 349 

Technical professions: exclusion from 
the universities an error, 356 

Technological schools: in France and 
Germany, 344 

Term marks, 58 

Textbooks: use of voluminous, dis- 
continued, 130; as stimulus to 
thought, 133 

Ticknor, George, 144 

"Time-honored" system of collegi- 
ate training, 126, 129 

Toronto, Canada: meeting of Inter- 
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national Association of Librarians, 

334 

Torrey Herbarium, 368 

Training schools: see Preparatory 
schools 

Trees: study of, 309 fir 

Trinity College: attendance, 90; fail- 
ure to grow, 150; endowed scholar- 
ships, 182 

Trumbull, Jonathan, 144 

Tubingen, University of: American 
students at, 379 

Tufts College: organized, 89; en- 
dowed scholarships, 182 

Tuition: in Graduate Department, 

377 

Tuition, free: examination of candi- 
dates for, 3, 9; in American col- 
leges, 180-95; institutions entitled to 
nominate students for, 184; require- 
ments for, i85ff; records of stu- 
dents receiving, 190; records after 
graduation, 191 

Tuition fees: advisability of increas- 
ing, 193; net income from, 195 

Tutorial fellowships, 198, 199 

Tutors: chapel attendance by, 243 

Tyler, John, 144 



u 

Union College: failure to grow, 150 

United States, population: see Popu- 
lation 

Universities, American: attempt to 
compress university into mold of 
college, 142; developing pardy 
through creation of professional 
schools, 357 

Universities, British: marking system, 
41, 43, 52, 55, 56, 59; American stu- 
dents in, 77; American colleges 
founded on model of, 126; change 
in teaching methods, 136; reform of 
fellowship system, 137; govern by 
means of collegiate organizations, 
220; education of women in, 260 fT; 
colleges not originally intended to 
exercise educational function, 350; 
examinations, 350; not professional 
schools, 354; administered in inter- 
ests of aristocracy, 354 
Universities, European, 103 
Universities, German: American stu- 
dents in, 77, 376, 379; courses in 
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Universities, German Continued 
pedagogics, 289, devoted exclusively 
to supplementary education, 355 ff, 

3?3 
Universities, Italian, accessible to 

women, 283 
Universities, mediaeval, 18; licensing 

power, 348-50 
University: idea of, 339-41; slow 

growth of, 340; as school of the 

professions, 353 
University College, London, opened, 

261; women admitted to classes, 267, 

275, 281 

University courses established in lit- 
erary colleges, 67 
University of the South: projected, 

293 
University system: establishment in 

U. S., 344-45 

V 

Vassar College, 82, 250 

Vermont: decline in collegiate educa- 
tion, 78 

Verplanck, Gulian C., 143 

Vethake, Henry, 144 

Vethake, J. W. Alexander, 144 

Victoria University, Manchester: 
confers degrees in arts on women, 
278 

Vienna, University of: American stu- 
dents at, 379 

Virgil: beyond capacity of juvenile 
reader, 300 

Virginia, University of, 85 

w 

Wake, Samuel William: chairman of 
board of Somerville Hall, 266 

Washburne, Emory, 144 

Wayland, Francis, 144 

Webber, Samuel: course of mathe- 
matics, 130 

Wentworth, John, 144 

Wesleyan University: organized, 89; 
attendance, 90; failure to grow, 150; 
admission of women, 251 

West Point Military Academy: mark- 
ing system, 57; class subdivision, 
197; absences from classes, 256 



Wheaton, Henry, 144 

Wheelock, John, 144 

William and Mary, College of, 70; 
professors forbidden to reside out 
of college building, 213 

Williams College: failure to grow, 79, 
150; endowed scholarships, 182 

Wmchell, Alexander: Pre-Adamites, 
366 

Winthrop, James, 144 

Wolcott, Oliver, 145 

Women: Harvard examinations in 
classical studies for, 16; colleges for, 
82; in classes with men, 87; higher 
education of, 249-84; admission to 
colleges on same terms as men, 251; 
objections raised, 252 ff; effect on 
average scholarship of admission to 
classes, 253; effect on conduct, 256; 
movement in England, 259 ff; in the 
United States, 268 ff; financial ad- 
vantage of admitting to Columbia, 
282; proposed department of edu- 
cation, 293, 316 

Women's Education, National Union 
for the Improvement of, 263 

Wordsworth, E., principal of Lady 
Margaret Hall, 266 

Workshop: in model school, 308 

Written examinations: see Examina- 
tions, written 



Yale College: method of grading, 33, 
37, 50, 52; order of merit deter- 
mined by suffrages of students, 56, 
64; attendance, 89 n, 90; under- 
graduate attendance stationary, 96; 
alumni demand voice in manage- 
ment, 97; in the 1820*3, 127; subjects 
taught, 128; legal age of matricula- 
tion fixed, 146; era of undergraduate 
prosperity, 149; elective system, 150, 
157; New Yorkers in, 151; a school 
for boys, 233; chapel attendance, 
245; admission of women to Silli- 
man's lecture course, 257; post- 
graduate courses, 342, 376; develop- 
ment toward university status, 358; 
School of Fine Arts rounded, 363; 
science instruction at, 368; graduate 
students, 383 



